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A NEw Work BY DR. CURRY. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


(According to the Version of 1885.) 


WITH AN EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL COMMENTARY, 


Enriched with some of the most Eminent Modern Expositors, and a Critical 
Introduction. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Svo, Cloth, $2. 
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The author says in the Preface: ‘‘ It is conceded by the ablest and the most 
conservative biblical scholars that the Book of Job in our Authorized English 
Version is defective and unsatisfactory, beyond, perhaps, any other portion of 
the Bible. Many places in the translation are entirely unintelligible, and not a 
few others are now confessed to be incorrect, partly by reason of mistransla- 
tions and partly because of the faultiness of the text from which they were 
made.” 

‘‘ And in addition to the evils of a faulty version of this book the methods 
of exegesis which prevailed till comparatively lately have been highly infeli- 
citous,” 

“The subject appears to be an inviting one, and so many eminent writers 
have been drawn to it, and by their united labors that which was so long a 
maze of mysteries has been set in a clear and strong light. But none of these 
works seem to fully answer to the demand for a plain combination and rectate- 
ment of the best results of modern criticism and exegesis upon this remarkable 
Old Testament poem, such as shall meet the wants of intelligent but not tech- 
nically scholarly readers, who use only their English vernacular; and for just 
that class this volume is designed.” 


———600 "= 


Poth the clergy and laity will find in this volume a valuable addition to their 
livraries. Dr. Curry’s renown asa writer and scholar is sufficient to place this, 
his latest work, among the most desirable on biblical exposition and exegesis. 
Dr. Curry gave to this book more time and thought than to any other book of 
his life, and it was literally the last work of his life. The matter of the book 
is almost entirely original, and bears very largely the impress of the author, 
We are sure the book will find a warm reception. 
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MAN A REVELATION OF GOD. 


By Rev. G. E, ACKERMAN, M.D., D.D. Authcr of ‘‘ Researches in 
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For several years Christian truth has been continuously assailed by “ oppositions of 


science falsely so called.” And this, not because the ascertained facts of science are 






intrinsically hostile to that truth, but because they have been wrongly interpreted by 






philosophers skeptically inclined. Hence many have been driven into the unrest of 






doubt, as was the author of this volume in his earlier days. But of late many strong 






Christian thinkers have put both the facts and reasonings of skeptical scientists to the 





test of close examination, finding as a result that the truth has nothing to fear from 






either the ascertained facts of science or sound logical deductions from them. Our 






author, being one of these Christian thinkers, gives us the results of the investigations 






by which he himself’ escaped from the network of doubt which once held him a mental 





prisoner. His inquiries into the origin of man, the structure of man’s body, man’s 






power of speech, mental characteristics, will, moral nature, achievements, aspirations, 





aud regeneration, made it clear to his mind that man, being created by the act of God, 






being, indeed, the expressicn of a thonght of God, must be accepted as a revelation or 





manifestation of God. “The supernatural in man reveals to him the God whom 






Nature conceals.” The author’s method in evolving this conclusion is, first, to give, in 






copious citations, the skeptical view of every class of facts which enter into the argu- 






ment, and then, by ample quotations from recognized authorities, and by his own con- 






cise reasonings, to present the Christian side. By this process he has constructed a 






book which contains the clew by which the honest doubter may find his way out of 






the labyrinth in which he is shut up. And since he writes in a popular style which 






eschews technicalities, his book is admirably adapted to the needs both of young people 





and of minds of older growth who are not familiar with the language of the schools. 






To help these classes from being wrecks on the shoals of unbelief is the purpose of this 
book.— Methodist Review 
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The Relation of the Episcopacy to the 
General Conference. 
By the late Bishop W. L. Harris, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 96. 


Paper covers, 20 cents; cloth, 35 cents, 


he substance of this book is from lectures by our late Bishop Harris to the faculty 
and students of Drew Theological Seminary. After a lucid historical sketch of the 
origin and constitution of the General Conference, it explains the character and 
powers of our episcopacy; and then, in an elaborate argument, denies the right of the 
(reneral Couference, by its sole action, to authorize an Annual Conference to elect the 
presiding elders. It claims that the concurrent action of the Annual Conferences is 
necessary before such authority can be constitutionally given. The Bishop grounds his 
argument on a definition of the word “Plan” in the third restrictive rule which some 
may accept, but which to others will seem unduly strained. The Bishop's low church 
view that our episcopacy is not an order, but an office, whose incumbent is amenable 
and subject to the General Conference, is admirably put. So, also, is his exposition of 
the organic law of the Church, the terms of which, he justly claims, must always be 
taken to signify just what they signified to the authors of the law. Every student otf 
Methodistic law will be profited by giving respectful consideration to this able and ad- 
mirable brochure, even though he may honestly dissent from some of its conclusions,— 
Methodist Review. 





The Evolution of Episcopacy and Organic 
Methodism. 


By Rev. Tuomas B. Neety, Ph.D., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Young Workers in th: 
Church,” etc. 12mo, pp. 448. $1 50. 


If there are any tendencies to prelacy in our Church, this volume may operate as a 
prophylactic; if the prelatic spirit be actually working among either our ministers or 
people, this book may be regarded as an antidote. If there be no such tendencies, then 
it May serve the important purpose of confirming the conviction of our Church, that its 
theory of episcopacy, as being not an order, but an office, has its justification in the 
simple practice of the primitive Church, in the ecclesiastical theories of the great Prot- 
estant Reformers, in the practice of our Founder, and in the teachings of the men who 
framed our Chureh constitution. Dr. Neely has made this theory a demonstrated fact, 
by citations gathered from many standard authorities, carefully collated, logically ar- 
ranged, and judiciously commented upon, These citations, with their connecting his- 
torical statements, are gathered from many and varied sources. His discussion of the 
episcopate in our Church is full and satisfactory. It covers the substance of our Church 
liistory on episcopal questions, and contains much valuable matter not within the easy 
reach of most readers. It is therefore valuable both for reading and reference. To 
those seeking to understand our ecclesiasticism it is an especially desirable book.— 
Methodist Review. 
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Arr. L—JOHN BLACK CORNELL. 





Frew names in New York Methodism have been so conspicuous 
for sagacity and good works as that of John B. Cornell, who 
died October 26, 1887. The same is equally true of the esteem 
in which he was held by all classes of his fellow-citizens. 

We do well to preserve a record of such a life, if it may be 
done without violating an appropriate reserve, or seeming to 
magnify evident virtues beyond their proportion in the real 
character. Such scrupulousness is quite in place when speak- 
ing of Mr. Cornell, because it comports so perfectly with his 
own sentiments. Public funerals were generally distasteful to 
him. No sooner does a man die,” said he, “than some one 
tries to show how perfect he was. It is a great mistake. Every 
one has faults, and a man is no exception simply because he 
is dead.” 

Still it must be admitted that there are differences among 
men; and oceasionally there appears one of such large sym- 
pathies, rare judgment, practical capacity, and eminent ac- 
tivity in the service of his fellow-men, that justice requires 
mr recognition of the fact, while it imposes, also, a restraint 
upon a tendency to excessive admiration. This character is 
awarded to Mr. Cornell by universal consent, and fully warrants 
the present undertaking. 

A just estimate of his influence and work must indicate, as 
plainly as possible, the sources of Mr. Cornell’s character and 
strength, as well as the conditions under which he wrought. 
When his brother William died some picturesque rhetoric was 
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indulged in, showing how, from a barefoot boy coming penni- 
less to New York, he had risen to make a place for himself 
among men of wealth and usefulness. If ever he or his broth- 
ers went barefoot it was for the fun of it, and not for want of 
shoes. They were the seventh generation of a family that had 
always lived on the same property. Rockaway Neck was pur 
chased by their ancestor, Richard Cornell, in 1687. He was 
already a property-owner in Flushing, and one of the freehold- 
ers to whom the second English patent of the town was granted 
in 1685. He purchased Rockaway Neck of John Palmer, of 
New York, and from that time the property remained in the 
family till the present generation. At this time, however, 
only the family burial-ground is retained, being part of 
Mr. John B. Cornell’s estate; but it holds some representa- 
tive of every generation since Richard of Rockaway, who died 
in 1694. 

His, therefore, was not an unknown lineage, nor was it ob- 
scure. His grandfather, Whitehead Cornell, was a member of 
the General Assembly of the State for seven years out of the 
eleven last preceding the year 1800; and Ais grandfather, 
Thomas, was in the colonial Legislature, with but two years’ ex- 


ception, continuously from 1739 till his death in 1764. Col- 
onel John Cornell, a brother of this Thomas, was commander 
of a regiment of the Queen’s County militia at the time of 
his death, in 1745. The uncle of these two, John Cornell, in 
1702 purchased, for the sum of £600, large tracts in Rockaway, 


adjacent to the one hundred aeres which the governor had 
granted to him sixteen years before; six months preceding the 
purchase by his father, Richard, of Rockaway Neck. It thus 
appears that for one hundred and thirty-six years before John 
B. Cornell was born, his family had been well known and in- 
fluential in that part of Long Island. 

That the recent members were not exceptionally gifted, in 
the family line, either in brains or character, may be further 
shown by a set of facts to which the student of heredity will 
not be indifferent. 

Richard Cornell of Rockaway was the son of Thomas Cor- 
nell, who came from England to Boston in 1636, went to 
Rhode Island in 1640, and finally settled in New Amsterdam 
(New York) in 1642. Another son of Thomas was Samuel, 
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from whom are descended Ezra Cornell founder of the 
university at Ithaca, and his son, ex-Governor Alonzo B. 
Cornell. A third son of Thomas was John, from whom in 
lineal descent is Thomas Cornell. of Rondout, one time mem- 
ber of Congress, and known along the Hudson as * the steam- 
boat king.” 

Two of the sisters of Richard have representatives well 
known to-day. Rebecca married George Woolsey in 1647, and 
ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, is an illustrious repre- 
sentative of that branch; while Sarah, a second sister, married 
Thomas Willett, whose family has been one of the most re- 
spected in New York annals. By the way, this name carries 
us back to the arrival of Thomas Cornell from Rhode Island. 
He came in company with Throckmorton; and they with 
quite a number of others obtained from Governor Kieft 
a grant of what came to be called Throgg’s Neck, where 
they proceeded to build lhouses in 1643. Three years later 
the same governor gave to Cornell the grant of the strip 
of land between the Bronx River and East River, and 
was called Cornell’s Neck. His daughter Sarah’s son, Thomas 
Willett, inherited this+ property through his mother, and 
it has remained with the Willett family ever since, and is 
more commonly known as Willett’s Neck. Thomas Cor- 
nell died in 1655, but his large family has carried his name, 
certainly without dishonor, now for more than two and a quar- 


it 


ter centuries. 

John Black Cornell was born of this honorable line, January 
7, 1821, at Far Rockaway, Long Island. His mother was Han- 
nah Hewlett, who died in 1832, leaving her husband with a 
family of eight children, of whom the three youngest were 
boys under eleven years of age; namely, John B., William W., 
and Harvey. Jolin was with his uncle, William Hewlett, in 
Newburgh at the time of her death, and for years that fact was 
a great sorrow to him, for he loved her intensely. Till his 
latest days a tone of tenderness and reverence came into his 
voice when he spoke of his mother. She is represented by 
those who still remember her as a woman of rare Christian 
character and noble spirit. His memory of her was like a 


perfume; it certainly excited some of the finest ardors of his 
life. In 1839, seven years after the death of his mother, his 
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father died. His older brothers had already transferred their 
ambitions to the wider sphere of New York. His home had 
continued to be with his Uncle Hewlett till he was seven- 
teen years old, when he, too, came to New Y ork. His eldest 
brother, George, was at the time the head of the iron firm 
of Cornell, Althause & Co. Their business was to make 
grates, fenders, railings, safes, shutters, bedsteads, doors, ete. 
They were the successors to Benjamin Birdsall, with whom 
they had learned their trade, and who was the pioneer in this 
line of iron working in this country. Henry, another brother, 
also considerably older than John, and married, had learned the 
trade, and wase xecuting pieces of work under the firm with 
his own foree of men. 

John, accordingly, came to live with his brother Henry, and 
was apprenticed to his brother George. They were all natural 
mechanics. They began at the bottom. They were without 
capital, for thongh the last of the Rockaway property was 
not disposed of till some time later it was not available for 
that purpose. But they all had health, immense energy, 
knowledge of men, and ambition to lead. With such an in- 
heritanee, and with such auspices under which to begin the 
work for which he had mechanieal aptitude, it would have been 
no small reproach if John B. Cornell had failed. And yet to 
have won so steady and conspicuous a success, and at the same 
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time to have conceived such noble uses for his prosperity, is 
a corresponding glory. 

IJaving learned his trade, and been for several years a sort 
of sub-master in executing orders, John took his younger broth- 
er, William, who had followed the fainily example in learning 
the iron business, and together they started for themselves in 
1847. The precise fact is characteristic enough to be men- 
tioned, that William remained with the old firm to earn wages 
for the support of his brother and himself, while John went 
and hired the basement of a house at 143 Centre Street, to 
make the trial of what could be done. A few months proved 
the suecess of their undertaking, and William joined John at 
the new shop. John worked rapidly, William worked neatly, 
and both were drivers. In the fall of that year George Cornell 
died. The new firm was so successful in obtaining work, and 
needed capital so much, that Henry, who had purchased and 
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removed to the Hewlett farm at Newburgh, returned and 
joined his brothers. They were now the only Cornell firm in 
the iron business, and inherited to a certain extent the prestige 
of George Cornell’s twenty years of success and prominence in 
the same line. If the younger brothers had accumulated little 


at that time it is not to be wondered at. It is simply part of 


the career—one of its conditions—which they wrought out. It 
ran in the blood to give generously ; they cared for money only 
for its uses; and the cause of religion or philanthropy never 
appealed to them in vain. 

Had they lacked these fine primary impulses, though the 
same in all other gifts, they never would have done the work 
they did among men. From the end of 1847 their for- 
tunes mounted rapidly, but their natures never changed an 
iota. And where is the man that knew those three brothers 
but will say they were noble men? Not least noble, indeed, the 
eldest, who is quite unknown to fame. Henry was the thieo- 
logian of the three. John was the calculating one, the far- 
sighted, the inventor—and the heretic, too, if he saw fit to be. 
William was the warm-hearted, the open-handed, the alluring 
one. He never could refuse child or friend any thing. He 
would take a man out of the gutter and hand him money to 
buy clean clothes with, and not count the money, either. Henry 
was gentle but trenchant; Jolin was dignified but reliable; 
William was popular but steady-nerved. They were, all three, 
men who took delight in helping good things; and they early 
resolved to devote a large proportion of their earnings to 
Christian work. 

Mrs. Wright says that those three young men really gave 
the first effectual start to the rebuilding of the “ Old Brewery.” 
At a meeting in her house, when the Five Points Mission was 
just at the beginning, it was decided to purchase the Old 
Brewery, and Mr. Worrall was authorized to see what money 
could be raised for a new building. There was but little done, 
however, for two or three months, and the ladies were some- 
what discouraged. On New Year’s day Jolin B. Cornell was 
ealling upon her, and inquired how the building fund was 
getting on. As he left he put into her hands some slips of 
paper folded up, saying, that his brothers and himself wanted 
g the papers 
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to help some in it; and to her delight on openin 
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she found three checks for $500 each. “ With that encourage- 
ment,” she says, “ we went ahead, and got the money and our 
new building.” 

Henry, in time, returned to his Newburgh farm; but his 
brothers, aided by his capital, drove ahead, taking every 
thing that offered which they were able to handle creditably. 
In 1856 they added a foundry to their plant; for iron work- 
ing must include iron building too, and the day ‘of iron fronts 
was at hand. 

Let it be observed here that these men have never been 
without able competitors. George R. Jackson, an apprentice 
also with Cornell and Althause, established himself in business 
about the time they did, and was from the first an important 
‘ival. The Aftna [ron Company and Architectural Iron 
Works, were likewise competitors. It is safe to say, however, 
that from the beginning no iron workers have enjoyed a 
higher reputation for dispatch, thoroughness and _ reliability 
than this same firm, of which John B. Cornell was, for 
forty years, the head. Their business increased with the de- 
velopment of iron working in England and America. Inven- 
tions in apparatus, and in application of the metal, he counted 
by seores. Nothing was too small for them to do well, and 
nothing too great for them to be intrusted with. From a coal 
cover to the turret and armor of a warship; from a lamp-post 
to an elevated railroad ; fromm a piece of railing to the most 
superb wronght iron gates upon the continent; from an area 
fenee to the noblest stores, hotels, and office buildings ever 
produced, either here or in Canada, in Mexico or in South 
America, they could do any thing; they did every thing; and 


they were probably without superiors in the world. It was 


more than success, it was triumph; and it was clearly wrought 
out from orderly, alert, courageous, and masterful qualities of 
hand and brain, of nerve and character. 

It is an oceasion for gratitude, the round world over, that the 
remarkable abilities of 4J. B. Cornell were, from his youth, inodu- 
lated by religious emotion and directed under Christian principle. 
That mother’s hand was ever on his heart-strings, and from his 
boyhood it awoke betimes a soft, sad music of longing and hope 
within his breast. Greene Street Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
became, from the first, his home, and Joseph Longking’s Youth's 
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Bible Class his particular delight. He was soon recognized as 
one of the “reliables” of the class. Already his characteristics 
were marked ; thoughtful, thorough, fearless. He took up with 
no opinion hastily—always studied a subject till he had a rea- 
son to give for his conclusion; and then had “the courage of 
his convictions,” even if he stood alone. He was a champion 
of Millerism, when that craze was at its height, and could ap- 
peal to well-accepted principles of interpretation in defense of 
his position. He was also one of a few ardent Abolitionists, 
though the pastor and most of the leading men in the church 
were intensely anti-Abolitionist. Mr. Longking declined to 
take sides; but he never heeded the directions of the pastor to 
turn the Abolitionists out of the class—rather did all he could 
to hold them. He gave permission to put certain antislavery 
books into the class library ; and John was a sort of lieutenant 
to see that the books were read. It was a great class in many 
ways. They expected every one who joined it to be converted 
within six months. John B. Cornell was not a professor of re- 
ligion when he entered the class, but he was thinking and 
praying. One day an old negro, whose acquaintance he had 
made going to and from his work, said to him, “ Be you a 
Christian, honey?” “I don’t know,” was the honest answer. 
“No right not to know, honey. Master Jesus pays them that 
serves him, and they knows it.” That word stuck to him, and 
from that time he could not rest till he was a Christian and 
knew it. 

I have said it is matter for universal gratitude that so 
early John B. Cornell came under the molding power of re- 
ligious experience. It affected and regulated his whole be- 
ing, and has sent its blessings out into all lands. I do 
not mean chiefly his gifts to the funds of religion and 
education; though for a man who never was rich, who lived 
as freely as he gave, and who brought up a large family, his 
liberality was truly magnificent. But his religious experi- 
ence consecrated something greater than his purse, and that 
was his personality, with all his natural gifts and possibilities. 
Ilis quick sense of opportunity and the scale of his aims were 
more inspiring than the measure of his generosity. He had 
ainagnetism which young and old felt as soon as he gave 
himself up to them. He was a distinguished-looking man ; 
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his frown was big and dark, but his smile was like an open 
door full of sunlight; his humor was kind, and as merry as 
running water. The clasp of his hand, and the tone of his 
voice were like velvet in gentleness; his courage was like a 
regiment, and his counsels championed the best of things. 
It was hard to cajole him, and impossible to frighten him. 
He was a man that those close to him loved to work with; 
he called out their best. He rarely disappointed them ; he led 
surely or could follow solidly, and he drew elements of. power 
with him. 

Now this grew largely out of a gift and a habit to which I 
have already alluded as early characteristics, and which in- 
creased in thoroughness and widened in scope as his life 
matured. I mean the gift of close analysis, and the habit of 
long-sustained reflection, till his conclusions were clear and true 
to the best light he had. If he detected a flaw no one could 
be readier to revise his position than Mr. Cornell. Throughout 
life he was slow to express opinions upon new questions. In 
matters of business, of church, of politics, where he had full 
knowledge of the subject, his conclusions would be quick and 
clear, and his sagacity at times almost an inspiration; but his 
opinions were carefully formed before he had any to give. 
The unmistakably great influence he wielded in the general 
boards of the Church, as the Book Committee, the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society, and the General Com- 
mittee on Missions, arose chiefly from this fact: that to an 
extent greater than most men he thought and studied upon 
the business of the board. For weeks, every evening he could 
command would be given to examining reports, comparing the 
methods of different societies, securing all the information 
within his reach, and then he thought and thought, till he had 
considered, it would seem, almost every possible phase of the 
subject, and reached a conclusion satisfactory to his own mind. 
Then he could state it in few words and give the reasons for its 
figures, facts, precedents, in a way to enlist confidence and co- 
operation. 

Twice Mr. Cornell was sent as lay delegate to the General! 
Conference ; namely, in 1872 and 1876. He was not dwarfed 
by contact with the picked men of the denomination. Not 
less distinguished in the Church than most of them, none were 
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more industrious than he, and few commanded more respect 
for their opinions and recommendations. 

In his own city he was member of various undenominational 
boards of management, as the Hebrew institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, and the Board of Managers 
of the American Bible Society. He was also chairman of the 
Advisory Board of Saint Christopher’s Home for Children of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and chairman both of the 
Building Committee and of the Advisory Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Home for Aged Members of 
the Church. The newly equipped house for the former on 
Riverside Drive and the superb building for the latter on 
Tenth Avenue are both largely indebted to his labors and lib- 
eralities. 

Perhaps the two spheres in which Mr. Cornell will be longest 
remembered, for invaluable service to the Church and the world, 
are as President of the New York City Church Extension and 
Missionary Society, and President of the Board of Trustees of 
Drew Seminary. It would be almost impossible to think of 
a man who by prudence and courage, by liberality and good 
judgment, could have served the seminary with greater delight 
to those associated with him, or more lasting benefit to the 
institution. It is frequently remarked that he, more than 
any other man, made possible the renewal of the endowment 
after Mr. Drew had fallen under his severe financial reverses. 
He was himself disposed to say that the grand gift of Mr, 
A. V. Stout, of $40,000, did more than any thing else to put 
heart into the seminary. It was not, however, a matter of great 
gifts chiefly, but of smaller ones coming singly and slowly ; 
and there was always a large deficit staring them in the face. 
Mr. Cornell had the love for the seminary which caused him 
to put himself squarely behind it from the very beginning of 
the disaster, and that gave to other skillful men the courage 
and sense of security they needed, while they pushed the vast 
undertaking of raising an endowment and meeting current 
expenses at the same time. 

The last work of his love at Madison, and one in which all 
the generous men who stood by him felt that they were fol- 
lowers in the admirable enthusiasm of their president, was the 
noble building which stands among lofty trees to hold safe the 
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treasures of the invaluablel ibrary. Among the men, great 
and good, whose names will long live at that sheltered seat of 


sacred learning, Cornell will surely have a place. 

There remains the other sphere of activity—The New York 
City Church Extension and Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh—in which his name has gained such distine- 
tion, and where his influence and achievements effected such 
iasting advantages to society. For almost fourteen years he 
was at the head of the organization. In New York this means 
to be at the head of all the Church’s missionary and church 
extension work in the city. Only one new church in the last 
twenty-three years has been established independently of this 
society. W hen Mr. J. B. Cornell was elected president of the 
society, in 1872, it was much against his inclinations and con- 
victions. He had felt the loss of his brother very greatly. 
He knew very well what a brilliant record William had made 
in the office now offered to himself. For two years Mr. An- 
drew V. Stout had taken the burden, and the financial con- 
dition of the society was excellent; but a field of growing 
urgency called for wisdom and effort of the highest sort. He 
shrank from the responsibility. He held it in abeyance for 
some time, but at length, as the result of much prayer and 
deepening conviction, he accepted the trust. Then all his char- 
acteristic qualities appeared. His own business never received 
more earnest study than the work of the society. Soon he 
knew all that any one did, and more than most, of each sepa- 
rate part of the work. He studied the distribution of popu- 
lation, and of Church and Sunday-school facilities, as no one 
seemed to have done. He was clear in his ideas of what should 
be undertaken, urgent to secure decisions, sanguine as to the 
means, liberal, but not impulsive or extravagant, counting on 
the aid of all the churches, and setting a noble example, and at 
the same time always ardent for spiritual results. If there 
was any criticism of his management, it bore chiefly on the 
positiveness with which he advocated new undertakings. His 
courage and earnestness, and his known willingness to give 
largely to any thing which he undertook, were so bewitching 
that men could hardly resist him. 

That he was not at all eager to wield an irresponsible au- 
thority was effectually illustrated in connection with what we, 
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in New York commonly eall the Chureh Property Law. 
That law was designed to put a restraint upon the mortgaging 
or sale of churth property. He had not been consulted in re- 
gard to the matter until a bill for the purpose was already draft- 
ed. Then his opinion was desired. “ Let me ask one question 
first,” said he: “ Does the law apply to the property held by 
our society” (the City Church Extension Society) “as well as 
to other Church property?” “It does.” “ Then I’m in favor 
of it. We all need watching, and we’ve needed just such a law 
for a long time.” The work steadily grew. For several years 
the expenses of the society were froin $100,000 to $125,000, ae- 
cording to building enterprises undertaken. Six of the down- 
town churches, hopelessly running behind in their finances, 
came under the patronage of the society. Five new churches 
were established, two old points had to be abandoned, six 
churches became self-supporting and independent. 

He found, on entering upon the office, twelve missions and 
schools under the society’s charge; and when he resigned be- 
cause of failing health there were twenty churches and missions. 
Twenty five thousand scholars had been gathered into the 
schools. Five thousand conversions had taken place in the 
chapels. $250,000 had been invested in Chureh property, and 
over $1,300,000 had been spent in the current work of the 
society. He found $164,000 worth of property, and he left 
$830,000 worth, with but $114,000 of indebtedness upon the 
whole of it. 

One would scarcely infer to what extent the years of his con- 
nection with this Society had been years of growth and change 
in Mr. Cornell himself. There was always a touch of the aris- 
tocrat in Jolin B. Cornell. He was never the free and hearty 
democrat that his brother was. In the days when Mr. Long- 
king sent out his scholars to mission work, the cordial and zeal- 
ous William was one of the first to be made a superintendent. 
Jolin worked in amore reserved and sober way. Later, too, 
he was regarded as an ambitious Methodist. He believed in 
fine churehes and fine locations for them. The well known 
point between Broadway and Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, facing the Worth Monument, he at one time, in company 
with several others, purchased for the site of a new Methodist 
Chureh. They desired Randolph 8. Foster, then finishing a 
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pastorate in town, to be appointed financial agent for the new 
enterprise, but Bishop Janes objected that it was contrary to 


Discipline to continue the popular preacher another term in 
the city, and it ought not to be done even as financial agent. 
This plan falling through, they offered the plot of ground to 
the Mulberry Street people, who were about to move up town. 
The proposition was not accepted, and St. Paul's was built 
at Twenty-second Street and Fourth Avenue instead. Still 
later, Mr. Cornell’s heart was set on seeing a fine church 
built on Fifth Avenue, and that was the design in founding 
St. Luke’s Church. But before the time was ripe for that 
undertaking he was chosen President of the City Chureh Ex- 
tension Society, and he distinctly faced the fact that to accept 
that office was to surrender once for all his ambition in the 
other line. Not that he gave up all desire to see a new and fine 
church above Forty-second Street; for that, indeed, he did not. 
Hie heartily subscribed, and with liberality beyond any one else, 
to the new Madison Avenue Church. He believed such a 
church was needed, and he believed that, properly started, it 
would always be a most important supporter of local and con- 
nectional work in Methodism. But when he looked forward 
to a Fifth Avenue church he expected it would cost him at 
least $100,000. This reeeded into the region of dreams un- 
realized, and more and more his heart was drawn ont to the 
poor and the neglected. He saw the coming peoples, and 
wanted the Methodist Church to meet them in the new 
sections with open doors and fitting places of worship. 
With these master sympathies he bore the society onward 
to new investments, and often large expenditures, and was 
exultant in every forward movement. Latterly he had thought 
much of reducing or canceling the debt of the society, but 
he. would prefer at any time that the Church should pay 
rent in form of interest, as business men do, rather than not 
discharge its duty to living and dying men. He clung to 
the society after ill health foreed him to resign his office of 
president, and to the last no voice was more tender and elo- 
quent than his, in behalf of those who were unable to protect 
or shepherd their own tempted and imperiled souls. 

No one should think of Mr. Cornell as a great talker ora 
lengthy speaker at any time. In the judgment, however, of 
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many who knew him intimately he was a man of singularly states- 
manlike views on public questions, with a mind disciplined to 
work with rare sincerity, and as rare modesty and courage. 
The half dozen learned and eloquent men who knew him 
best would be the first to acknowledge what high value they 
attached to his criticisms and judgments; and men eminent 
in the legal profession have repeatedly said that, in critical 
points, his appreciation of the principles of law and his sug- 
gestions for procedure were of unusual value. Tlie most no- 
table things about him, therefore, were those which went on in 
his head, rather than through his hands; not what he did, but 
his reasons for doing them, and the spirit in which he did 
them. The manner of his giving, for instance, was more sig- 
nificant than his gift. Said one who knew him closely for 
many years, “He was the only man I ever knew that you 
never had to persuade to give. Before you had finished your 
statement he was ready to help, and he surprised you by giving 
more than you hoped for.” Asked, one time, by a pastor if he 
might send a certain man to him, if his case seemed a good 
one, he answered, “ Certainly, send him down—send any one 
down that you think well of. Ill hear the case and judge for 
myself. It might be something I’d not like to be out of, you 
know.” No man ever heard him speak of applicants for 
money as * beggars.” He had no meanness to cover up with 
an epithet of contempt, and no vanity to indulge at the ex- 
pense of another man. 

But his standard of usefulness was a very high one. “ Rich 
men have a great responsibility to answer for,” he said. “ As 
a rule, I believe they ought to give away at least as much as it 
costs them to live. After a man is able to take care of his 
family respectably in his rank of life, I doubt if he should in- 
erease his expense of living till he has_brought his giving up 
to the same figure. Then let both increase together, if he sees 
fit; but never economize in his gifts till he is willing to ent 
his expenses down at the same rate.” And yet his own earnest- 
ness never made him severe in judging others. “ Men don’t 
realize what they lose in keeping out of things. A good cause 
can afford to do without our help a great deal better than we 
ean afford to let it.” 

Ie was no miracle of generosity in his own eyes. “ Many 
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people giveaway more than] do, I never yet gave my coat, or 
the horse from my coupé, or the roast from my table; but [saw 
people to-day give clear down into their comforts, and their 
necessities, even, for a year to come.” “If men would give of 
their surplus half as freely as they use it up, we should have 
tive millions a year for missions, and five more for home work.” 
Mr. Cornell was not simply a conscientious man in the dividend 
which he set apart for benevolent work yearly; he was also 


aman of active and powerful sympathies in tlie same line. 
“The bread famine,” as it was called, proved the foree and 


constancy of his sympathies. When that distress was at its 
height, daily, at noon, he hurried from his work and stood at the 
door of the Five Points Mission to vive, to the scores who came, 
orders for bread, signed with his own name. The tax wasa 
lieavy one, but he determined to see it through, if possible, and 
he did. 

With well-defined principles of this sort there went a gentle- 
ness of nature quite in keeping. Sagacious and worldly-wise, 
but approachable and * easy to be entreated ” was Mr. Cornell. 
Toward all women, rich or poor, his deference and courtesy 
were singularly unfailing. But nowhere was this spirit so 
marked as when women in trouble came to ask aid or advice. He 
sat and listened with his great eves full of kindness, or pinched 
up, thinking something out. Every thing at his desk stood 
still; perhaps half a dozen men were waiting for a decision, or 
a moment’s attention. His powers of concentration and judg- 
ment were at the moment enlisted for her. He entered straight 
into her trouble; it was just as large to him as it was to her; 
and when she was through his word was just the kindest, 
the wisest, and strongest that his honest, gentle heart could 
utter. She went away helped, and his soul was happy. He 
was not so reckless with men, but to women his chivalrous soul 
went out always. Perhaps it was the mother he never could 
forget. 

Of conrse, such a man was the grandest sort of friend. 
How many are sailing on sunny seas to-day because he helped 
to launch them, or rescued them from the breakers! Men 
are living, more than two or three, whom he has served 
with a steadfastness and versatility, a dignity and unselfisliness, 
not often surpassed. In early life he studied things, in later 
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life he studied men. Then he defended ideas, later he de- 
fended individuals. The keenness with which he penetrated 
into the motives of men, the power of hoiding many facts in 
the steady light of his knowledge of human nature, went far, 
also, to explain the ardor and courage and volume of his 
championship. All his great resources were at the disposal of 
a friend, and with most absolute disregard of what might be 
the cost to himself. 

His tireless zeal in defending innocence or thwarting injus- 
tice was simply magnificent. Ile was a modest man, and yet 
had the most perfect confidence in his own mental working. 
No one could be more loath to misjudge a fellow-being ; but 
when he had ealmly heard all of both sides, and looked all par- 
ties in the eyes, it never once occurred to him that his judg- 
ment was not as good as that of any living man, and vastly 
better than most men’s, and always better than that of a par- 
tisan. And hence, witha sagacity not infallible, but utterly 
unbafiled, while men talked he appealed from the things they 
said in words to the things they said in tones and tempers 
and in the logie of their casual admissions. Then, the power 
by which he studied his business, or the policies of great 
societies, was the power by which he studied the cause of his 
friend. It was all-sided, minute, comprehensive. Marvelously 
would he forecast the tactics of malice, and the issue was 
quite likely to vindicate the skill as well as the ardor of his 
friendship. 

Such loyalty to a friend was in keeping with his magnanim- 
ity toward an enemy. He was not indifferent or easy-going 
with any kind of ‘wrong. He could despise a mean act as defi- 
nitely as he honoreda noble one. Dut even then his resentment 
was dignified and self-respecting. A man who repeatedly dis- 
appointed him eame to feel his displeasure only by his utter 
silence. He simply dropped a false man. But in respect of 
ali personal injury he was magnanimous and gentle. It hap 
pened at one time, during a period of considerably depressed 
health, that an anonymous communication was published, de- 
nouncing him by name, and invoking with wicked plausibility, 
the contempt and indignation of his fellow-citizens against 
him. His friends felt outraged, and he was grievously hurt. 
Not long afterward, by the merest accident, he learned who 
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the writer was, and that it was a person whom his family and 
himself were likely to meet not infrequently. Strange to say, 
he could never be induced to tell who it' was; not to his nearest 
friend, not to any member of his family. It would do no good, 
he said, only make disagreeable relations, and, for aught he knew, 
the person was sorry for it already. Such were his peculiar 
thoughtfulness, his magnanimity, and his power of reserve in 
a case of exceptional provocation. 

No sketch of Mr. Cornell’s life would be complete at all 
without a statement of his attitude upon the temperance 
question. It is the subject upon which his convictions were as 
strong at the close of his life as they had been upon slavery at 
the beginning of it. He was for several years a very pro- 
nounced prohibitionist. He did not regard the buying, selling, 
or using of wines and liquors as necessarily a sin; but he said 
the present authorized traftic in them was the parent of an 
infinite number of sins; it was an economic blunder, and a 
shameful wrong. Under the cover of liberty it scattered 
broadcast the worst destructives known to the modern world. 
Far better, he said, could we afford a daily dynamite outrage in 
the town than to permit this feature of our times to continue. 
He looked for a joining of all good citizens against intemper- 
ance and corrupt government. A mighty uplifting of the mass 
of mankind would follow the enforcement of sobriety. Noth- 
ing else could ever lead to the just distribution of the gains of 
industry. The prohibition movement ought to be joined, he 
thought, not by teetotalers only, but by all men who are willing 
to see the traffic destroyed in the interests of humanity. But 
while he kept his eye on the true end of the agitation he was 
happy to seize any advantage possible on the way, and a year 
or two ago he signed the petition for the proposed high license 
bill in the New York Legislature. He was a third party man 
at the time of his death, in the same sense that he had been a 
Republican during most of his previous life; by no means ap- 
proving of all that its managers prescribed, but thinking for 
himself always, and acting upon his own judgment in specific 
issues. But its aims were among his most intense longings 
for the good of humanity. Rum and religious destitution 
were in his judgment the two great foes to human happi- 
ness; and men should prohibit the one and make provision for 
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the other as the very first steps toward protecting and saving 
mankind. 

Ile was a devout, humble, trustful, and in general a joyous 
Christian. Utterly free from any thing like cant, there was 
yet no time when a friend would be surprised to hear him utter 
the strong sentiments of Christian duty or Christian privilege 
which were ruling so much of his own life. The most memo- 
rable characteristic of his manner will always be that whether 
in conversation, in home worship, or in the language of re- 
ligious testimony at the weekly prayer-service, lis tones and 
words were profoundly, manfully, richly devout. His face at 
the holy communion was often a perfect rapture of gratitude 
and adoration. 

Speaking doubtfully of his state of health the Wednesday 
before his death, he was reminded how sick he had been several 
years before, and how completely he had recovered. He re- 
plied, “ Well, I am content, whichever way it is to be.” It 
was his life-long faith, ripened into peaceful resignation and 
unwavering trust, 

There are three ways at least in which one of large nature 
may live greatly and take permanent place in the world’s move- 
ment. He may unobtrusively swell the volume of existing 
agencies, and send their streams to remoter shores ; he may in- 
augurate new forms of usefulness, and by his own energy carry 
them to completion, and make the world his debtor for accom- 
plished facts; or he may so illustrate a noble type of living as 
to appeal to the imaginations of men, create a new standard of 
usefulness, and thus, living after he is dead, help other men also 
to live on the nobler plan. Judged discriminately by either 
test, John B. Cornell lived a great life, and his works will fol- 
low him. Cuartis S. Harrower. 
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Arr. IL—LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


Wuen Lotze commenced his work as a philosopher the speeu- 
lative systems of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, 
Cousin, Comte, and Reid, together with the schools they 
represented, had made their impress, if they had not spent 
their force, upon that age, and Darwin, Spencer, the Mills, fa- 
ther and son, representing another class of thinkers, had gained 
the attention of the public ear. It appeared to him that phi- 
losophy as a whole was in a transition state ; that it existed only 
in incoherent fragments, that it was grossly materialistic, athe- 
istic, and without fruit. Contemporary writers, in the spirit 
of well-booted and finely spurred knights, had performed their 
brilliant tournaments in different fields, and with the shouts of 
the rabble in their ears had retired, perhaps to prepare for 
other exploits. 

If philosophy was charged with any peculiar responsibilities, 
if it had any serious work to do or mission to fulfill, in the unifi- 
cation of knowledge and the elevation of the human intellect, 
it appeared to him that it was very derelict in the performance 
of its duty. 

The world was then making rapid advancement in the arts 
and sciences, inventions and discoveries were multiplying, and 
the human mind was realizing substantial progress in knowl- 
edge; but no one appeared who seemed to possess the time, 
patience, and ability necessary to work up this material in a 
religious spirit into a complete philosophic system. The 
theories which had been constructed by his predecessors were 
in his judgment either so wide of the reality of things, or so 
limited in their application, as to be of bat little practical value. 
Fragments of science in the form of monographs were strewn 
thickly around him, and many of these had made upon his 
mind abiding impressions. The basal facts of physics, chemis- 
try, physiology, anatomy, and psychology seemed to be estab- 
lished beyond controversy, and the questions to be settled re- 
ferred to the scope of their significance and their relation to 
each other. Lotze did not, like Descartes, Locke, Kant, and 

* Microcosmus: An Essay Concerning Man and his Relation to the World. By 
HERMAN Lorze. 
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Reid, set out as an original investigator ; but rather, he took the 
material furnished to his hands by the labors of his predeces- 
sors, and wrouglit it into what purports to be an all-compre- 
hensive and ever-enduring system of philosophy. He was not, 
however, like Cousin, an eclectic, nor did he attempt “ har- 
monies ” and * reconciliations,” but he wrote as an independent 
system-builder. lis faith seems to be steady and abiding that 
revelation, when correctly understood, embraces many elements 
of natural law, yet oceupies a field of its own; touches upon 
some of the sciences here and there, but in the main transcends 
all scienee, and is never identical with it, and never at war with 
it. He enters upon his work in the true spirit of inquiry which 
leads the searcher after truth to care for nothing but the acqui- 
sition of knowledge for its own sake. Whither it agree or not 
with revelation or with any other accredited system of truth he 
does not make any of his concern. He believes that knowl- 
edge is possible, that it per se.is of supreme value, and that its 
own pure light is to be accepted as an only and sufficient guide. 

Lotze’s philosophy is an attempt to answer the questions, 
What is nature, and what is man’s position init? As a part of 
nature, man properly is made to occupy a conspicuous place in 
this speculative system. Our author is bold and independent 
in Iris discussions of the great variety of topics which come up 
for consideration, and yet in building his philosophic structure 
he is never the fortunate discoverer of any thing new, nor does 
he ever become the plodding delver in the lower strata of truth. 
The real object of his writing was the laudable one of coun- 
teracting the agnosticism and materialism which had been in 
part transported from France and England into Germany. 
He first expends more than one thousand pages in putting 
such a construction upon nature as would open and prepare 
the way for presenting his own conceptions of man and his 
relation to his Creator. We think that by a reconstruction of 
the argument, defining at the start the main point to be proved, 
its clearness would be greatly increased ; but in our brief notice 
of this very elaborate production an attempt will be made only 
to seize upon such crucial points for examination as will enable 
us to form a correct and comprehensive view of the system asa 
whole, and should it break down beneath the burden of its own 
absurdities the fault will not be ours. Our quotations from 
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his long sentences and tedious paragraphs will be made as 
brief as possible. Ile seldom draws his bow and, in Attic 
style, sends an arrow directly to its mark. His way of writ- 
ing is rather that which school-boys practice in the forma- 
tion of huge snow-balls. A nucleus is formed, and as this is 
rolled about in all directions it gathers up snow, straws, chips, 
bark, grass, leaves, sticks, and any thing else found in its sin- 
uous pathway. Hence, for the sake of brevity, we may dissect 
some of his tortuous periods, and cut out of them the passages 
which are germane to the argument, but we shall quote sufii- 
ciently to represent with absolute fidelity his views on all 
crucial points in his own language. 

As seen in the title-page, “ Man and His Relation to the 
World” are happily regarded as the beginning and the center 
of this as they should be of every system of philosophy. To 
know man as an intelligence, to know the nature and range 
of his vast and varied powers, are preliminary steps to a knowl- 
edge of the realms of ideas he may explore and the systems of 
thought he may be able to construct out of them. Lis recogni- 
tion of material nature as subject to mechanical and chemical 
law, so far as applied in the field of physics, will pass without 
objections from any source; but as he neither defines nor puts 
limits upon its powers the investigation is not complete, hence 
very defective. Matter is left as a reservoir of uncertain eapa- 


city from which, on oceasion, may be drawn whatever is needed 
to furnish a fact or complete an argument. He then says: 


Hardly ever has any serious attempt been made to withdraw 
inorganic nature from the mechanical conception; a longer re- 
sistance was made to bringing organized beings also under it, 
But the same reasons compel us to admit it here too, Animals 
and plants produce neither from themselves nor from nothing 
the substances through whose aggregation their outward form 
grows, etc.—Page 20. 

Weare here taught that organic structures, whither animal or 
vegetable, are the products of mechanical law. As this is one 
of the fundamental postulates of this philosophy, never to be 
lost sight of, it will be well for us to give it still further the 
benefit of the author’s exposition : 


And when the required material has, within the living body, 
to be brought into the forms required by the plan of the organi- 
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zation, it will just as little accommodate itself to this conforma- 
tion. On the contrary, like every weight to be moved, it wilk ex- 
pect to see its particles pushed into the required position by 
means of definite amounts of propelling force exerted by definite 
masses, according to the same universal mechanical laws that 
likewise regulate the movements of inorganic bodies.—Page 21. 


We find ourselves compelled on the start squarely to join 
issue with the basal position of our German savant’s philosophy. 
We hold that fundamentally his mechanical conception of or- 
ganic bodies is wrong—wholly wrong—and that nature does 
not furnish a fact for its support. Lotze here enters the realm 
of transcendental metaphysics, in which, according to Kant, 
solid footing can be found nowhere. When a philosopher, at 
will or convenience, ignores the teachings of the external 
world, and the inferences logically deduced therefrom, and 
dispenses with experience, he is at liberty to teach what he 
pleases, for he can both prove and disprove any thing. If in the 
study of Lotze’s metaphysics this fact is not forgotten its true 
value will appear. In explanation of his theory he teaches 
that “the living principles” which “ animate organism” “are 
at all times due to the forces inherent in the elementary par- 
ticles.” According to this notion, matter, on occasion, is vital, 
and capable of self-organization. Let us for a moment consider 
a human body as a sample of self-organized matter. What is 
it? ‘ Dust,” answers revelation, and its truthfulness has been 
demonstrated by science a thousand times. The human body 
is composed of matter, and nothing but matter, which is neither 
better nor worse than the ground on which we tread ; and this 
dust or dirt in being wrought into a human organism experi- 
ences no change of essence, nature, or properties. No kind of 
matter can change or be changed by the loss, acquisition, or 
modification of a property. The matter of this globe is now 
exactly what it has ever been. 

But what shall we call common dust when wrought into that 
marvelous structure, the human body? A mass, a lump, a com- 
pound, a chemical mixture, a chemical union, or a mechanism 4 
No, for it is none of these. Considered as a ponderable sub- 
stance it is nothing but dirt ; considered as a body it is a won- 
derfully complicated structure. Its separate parts or organs, 
nerves included, amount to an unknown number of millions, 
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The following kinds of matter, with the percentage of each, 
are used by a vital agent and wrought into the human organ- 
ism: oxygen, 72 per cent.; carbon, 13.5; hydrogen, 9.1; nitro- 
gen, 2.5; calcium, 1.8; phosphorus, 1.15, and of fluorine, 
chlorine, sulphur, sodium, potassium, iron, silicon, magne- 
sium, and aluminium there are small fractions. More than 
ninety-nine per cent. of the stuff which is wrought into the 
body is oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
calcium. ‘These are the most abundant and common kinds of 
matter. They can work themselves into lumps, masses, stones, 
water, colloids, crystals, jellies, but not even with the help 
of any liuman genius can they be worked into the structure of 
the human eye, hollow arteries and veins, an engine or pump- 
like heart, knitted bones, microscopic nerves, or even the 
simplest vegetable tissue. I venture the assertion that the 
most hardy materialist living would blush to confess that he 
believes that matter is endowed with power mechanically to 
perform any such feat. 

If, then, the human body is not the product of the forces in- 
herent in its elementary particles acting according to mechan- 
ical law, how came it to exist? I answer for myself: It must be 
the product of a human life—the life which still actuates it, and 
without which the “ particles” speedily go back to their con- 
dition of dust again. The animating life is the body-builder 
and preserver. It knits the bones, spins the fibers and nerves, 
weaves the tissues, and puts the different parts of the structure 
together according to the original plan and direction of the 
Creator of all. As the body was built by its life, so its contin- 
uance as an organism is dependent upon the abiding and im- 
perial power of its life. Though each of the thirteen kinds of 
matter which enters the body is unchanged in nature or essence, 
the physical, chemical, and mechanical forees of each atom be- 
come subordinated to the higher forces of life. With food 
just taken into the stomach, with worn-out and broken-down 


parts of the system not yet eliminated, and with gangrenous 
or mortified parts, physical and chemical laws prevail, but the 
sway of such laws is limited to particles which are not parts of 
the organism. Oxygen from the air carries to the iron of the 
blood its peculiar properties, but the guardian presence of life is 
there, and it forbids that these elements should so unite as to 
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form rust or the oxide of iron. Chlorine and hydrogen exist 
in the body together, and these elements are per se there what 
they are every-where else, but because life possesses control 
they do not unite and form muriatic acid ; and in like manner 
carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, and all other substances compos- 
ing the human body are firmly held in place and relation by 
the sway of its all-pervading life. The cndependent action of 
mechanical and chemical law cannot be detected in any healthy 
organism. As only thirteen substances belong to the body, 
is not the presence of other substances, or of these in im- 
proper proportions, asserting, as they ¢hen would, physical law, 
often the cause of death ¢ 

But what is this life which we call the body-builder? Lotze 
ignores it wholly, as follows : 

In place of the vital impulse, animating as with a breath the 
composite and variously formed whole, it [philosophy] puts the 
simple and indestructible forces which perpetually inhere in the 
elements; and it has extended the clear and detinite mode of 
conception of mechanical physical science over the whole domain 
of nature.—Page 22. 


Let it be noted that Lotze makes no attempt to give any 
direct answer to the question, What is life? but he summarily 
ignores it as any part of nature, and what is popularly called 
life he aseribes to the atoms of matter. Now, the vast and 
complex organic world is too huge and too palpable a fact to 
allow the mind to be satistied with such a disposal of this ques- 
tion. Matter, per se, is so well and so fully known that the 
attempt to ascribe to it vital foree appears like an imposition 
and a fraud. Why is it that such dense obscurity must ever 
rest upon the question of vitality? I answer: The most per- 
sistent and dogged attempts are constantly being made to con- 
ceive it as different from what it is. Life has not been allowed 
to speak for itself through its phenomena, and thus to pass for 
what it is, as seen in what it does, our only way of knowing it. 

In further explanation of “the mechanism of life,” our 
author teaches “that the peculiarities of its evolution will be 
due wholly to the complete obedience with which it submits to 
the laws of the universal course of nature.” Now, the basal 
elements of this philosophy are found in the unexplained ex- 
pression, “course of nature,” and others intended to be of a 
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similar parport, such as “ order of nature,” “universal laws of 
the course of nature,” ete. The content of these expressions 
constitutes the very core of this philosophy, and it plagues us 
to be compelled to pass them by in ignorance of their signifi- 
cance. It would not be difficult for us to explain the meaning 
we should attach to the expression * order of nature,” but Lotze 
fails even to make the attempt. We hold that the lowest plane 
of being known to us is composed of different kinds of matter, 
the next above this is a world of vitality, above this is placed 
the high and vast realm of intellect, and at the summit is the 
spiritual world. Each element in each plane of being has 
properties and forces of its own; the different planes are corre- 
lated to each other, but never run into each other. But such 
view of nature Lotze would repudiate ; and certainly at this 
stage of the unfolding of his philosophy he gives us nothing of 
his own except expressions of sonorous sound. It is passing 
strange that a philosopher can be content to advance mere 
words where ideas are in imperious demand. 

The following quotation will place Lotze’s views of life 
quite beyond respect, if not patience: 


Why should we not, from the phenomenon of deach, rather 
draw the conclusion that the activity of life can last only so long 
as the chemical composition of the body yields the necessary 
conditions ; and that the corruption of death is nothing else than 
a disturbance of that composition, which has now become visible, 
but by which, perhaps long since, though less obviously, the con- 
ditions of life have become affected. 


Was it of Lotze that George H. Lewes borrowed the expres- 
sion “conditions” of life, which he flaunted before the world 
as a great discovery? The argument is that the thirteen kinds 
of matter above enumerated, by the inherent force of the par- 
ticles, wrought themselves into the human body, then took to 
living, then to thinking, and continued these exercises till the 
“ehemical conditions” failed, and then this dirt, having played 
the part of a Napoleon, Shakespeare, or Demosthenes, left pal- 


aces and took its place in the street again. This word “con- 


ditions” signifies nothing, or any thing you please. When we 
speak of the “conditions” of health, of a harvest, and of many 
other things, the signification of the word is apparent; but the 
“conditions of life” as the result of “chemical composition” 
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is a mystery which we defy any philosophy to explain, and we 
refuse to be imposed upon by the word. Thus we have fol- 
lowed Lotze through his wearisome pages; and in every case 
where he reaches a crucial point in the exposition of the “ mech- 
anism of life,” where the mind eraves an idea, an argument, 
a truth, or a fact, as a foundation ora link in a chain, some 
unmeaning expression, as “ nature,” “laws of nature,” “ course 
of nature,” “universal laws of nature,” “conditions,” “ order,” 
“mode,” “ force” with nothing to exert it, is given us as a sub- 
stitute. Is this strong materialistic ground occupied by our 
Christian author for the purpese of showing that it is not in- 
consistent with religion? If so, Loize outherods Herod to 
prove that Herod was a Christian. 

Another trouble in the philosophy of the “mechanism of 
life” arises from the use of the expression, “ cliemical transmu- 
tations,” signifying that we are not through with the alchemy 
of the Arabs of the Middle Ages. Now, the exact truth is, no 
one thing can be transmuted into another, and especially is this 
true of the elements of material nature. No one atom can 
become another atom by transmutation, nor by any other 
ineans, and matter in an organism is exactly what it was out 
of the organisim. There is not in all nature, organic or inor- 
ganic, a fact, a truth, or a reality of any kind which can give 
the least significance to the expression “ chemical transmuta- 
tions;”’ hence it must be relegated back to the other forms of 
speech which are used as substitutes for ideas, signifying noth- 
ing. Lotze, more than any other philosopher except Bain, 
has given form and plausibility to the speculations known as 
“ physiological psychology,” and to that extent he has served 
as an ally to materialists, Now, if nature yields no such sub- 
stance as mental matter, or material mind, and transmutation 
is never a fact, then there can be no possible basis for such a 
science as a “ physiological psychology.” To be correctly un- 
derstood, physiology must be examined as such, and all things 
else excluded ; and to understand psychology as it is, its purity 
must not be corrupted by the mixture of any material or for- 
eign element; and when our knowledge of both psychology 
and physiology, as separate sciences, is complete, we may, as 
another and different study, inquire into the reciprocal rela- 
tions of mind and body. 
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As we advance with Lotze into the intellectual and spiritual 
realins, our dissent from his philosophy becomes more intense, 
and if possible more practical. Let us consider the following : 


As soon as we know that the general economy of the universe 
requires yearly a certain average of crime just as much as a cer- 
tain average of temperature, we can hardly help seeing even in 
intellectual life the unbroken sequence of a blind mechanism. 
Like the outer world in its perpetual revolation, our mental life, 
tuo, must be but a vortex of movements kept going by the in- 
cessant action and reaction of the countless atoms of our nervous 
system. We have advanced far beyond the child-like ingenuous- 
ness of mythological conceptions; we have not only given up per- 
sonal uature spirits, but made the possibility of any sort of per- 
sonal existe 4C€ OnE of the darke st of proble Wis, Inclosed within the 
great machine of nature stands the smaller machine of the human 
mind, more cunningly framed than any other, inasmuch as it is 
aware of its own movements, and watches with admiration those 
of the other toy; yet some day its parts, too, will full asunder 
“8 it will be all over with the j jest and the earnest, the love and 

he hatred, by which this strange world is move 1.—P age 25, 


A further quotation will be necessary to complete Lotze’s 
conception of the mind: 

We once again take for granted, in the multitudinous’ con- 
nected atoms of the body, that internal psychic life which, ac- 
cording to the view from which we started, aust be attribmted to 
all mutter. Now let a common sensory stimulus, as before a 
motor impulse, act on all at once, we can yet seek the rising sen- 
sation nowhere else than in the interior of each single atom.— 
Page 161. 

In vain have we examined different parts of this philosophy 
to find something which answered to our own conceptions of 
the human mind. Mind is generally conceived as a link 
the chain of nature, mechanically controlled in its action by 


its antecedents, and subject to a common law of necessity. We 


regard mind as the man proper, as a true subject, possessing 
complete individuality—a self-contained and self-directing ac- 
tor, and responsible for his conduct. 

But the pantheistic or monistie philosopher will charge, 
that in holding to the individuality and sovereignty of mind 
we undeify the Almighty, as we put into the field a rival indi 
vidual self-centered existence. To this we answer, 1. God 
exercises his sovereignty over man as a part of the universe by 
preserving to him the limited sovereignty which constitutes the 
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base of his responsibility. 2. Most effectually do we undeify 
the Almighty when we ignore man as a subject, and make God 
the author of all human conduct. God is God, and the erea- 
tion of the universe was no addition to his person. Man is 
man, and he is as complete in his personality as God is in his; 
and the same may be said of every atom of matter that exists. 
Should we be asked the question, Can God be intinite, abso- 
lute, and unconditioned, and there exist a universe of things 
and beings not himself, and no part of himself? we answer, 
that neither number nor bulk is a divine attribute; it is the 
divine nature—essence not magnitude—which constitutes, its 
infinity. We are totally insensible to the difficulties raised 
about this figment of the restless brain of man by the logom- 
achists. Nothing but the transcendent keenness of intellect 
which Hamilton and Mansel display in discussing it shields 
their labors from contempt. 

In no instance does Lotze refer to mind as a substantive real- 
ity or as an entity, and as the base or cause of pllenomena. 
Thought and stimulated sensations are identified as if they 
were different phases or stages of one and the same phenom- 
enon. He says: 


Countless impressions have already poured in upon us, and 
their abiding force is at every moment exciting on the course of 
their successors an operative influence that we can hardly dis- 
criminate from the exclusive results of the unalterable universal 
laws of mental life. [O for a knowledge of these “laws!”] Still 
further: The concordant result of: self-observation has long 
and generally been the conception of a mechanism by which 
the course of internal phenomena is directed, perhaps universally 
—certainly to a great extent—having other forms, indeed, and 
governed by other laws of its own, differing from those of ex- 
ternal nature, but exhibiting a like thorough-going dependence of 
each several event on its preceding conditions. 


In the first part of this quotation a special attempt is made to 
engulf in the “laws of mental life,” in the form of passive 
phenomena, both mind and all its operations. Mind as a dis- 
tinct individuality must be got rid of at any cost, because this 
philosophy recognizes but one substance, called the Infinite, 
the “ Unconditioned,” ete. In the second part these mental 
operations are represented as under the law of mechanical 
necessity; but the proof that such is the case is withheld. 
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Feeling the uncertainty of the ground on which he stands, 
Lotze regrets the lack of a universal science, exhibiting the 
laws that govern the states of being in general, from which the 
science of pliysical nature and that of mental life should flow as 
two different applications of a common, underlying principle. 
If philosophers would accept nature as it is, and raise no 
question in regard to what it ought to be, they would find them- 
selves free to exert all their powers in grasping the actual 
facts in the case and understanding their significance. Our 
conception of both mind and matter is, that the two substances, 
representing two distinct realins of reality, have nothing in 
common at their base as the ground of “a universal science,” 
and that the longing for such an absurdity is not only labor 
lost, but it blinds the mind to the truth. The constant aim of 
our author is to ignore matter, life, and mind as realities, 
as substances, and bring them as phenomena under the sway 
of some law or power common to all things. Consciousness is 
conceived as a kind of reservoir for ideas, or the depository for 
the “retention of sensuous impressions.” Lotze teaches that 
“trains of ideas” produced or set in motion by “ psychic 
mechanisin ” must “ persist,” and their “ mutual influence ” he 
regards “as the ground of their expulsion from conscious- 


ness ”’—a thoroughly materialistic conception of mental action. 
He says further: 


We are wont to regard consciousness as a space of limited ex- 
tent within which the impressions struggle for their places. . . . 
Ideas have not originally repellent force ; their action and re- 
action on one another become necessary when the soul’s unity 
operates to combine them, though their own mutual antagonism 
resists combination, 


In the light of these fanciful representations and pictures 
of mental operations, it will be clearly seen that our author 
does not regard mind as a substantive personality, self-active and 
self-directive; its ideas are not regarded as its self-originated 
thoughts; but it is conceived as a passive something subject to 
“stimuli,” which form upon dt ideas, and these act upon it, 
and upon each other, attractively and repulsively, according 
to mechanical law. 

Since Lotze has been introduced to the American. public 
by a distinguished lecturer and an eminent philosopher as an 
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orthodox scientist of great ability, we will favor the reader with 
another passage bearing upon this point : 

Now, to all association of ideas may be applied the general 
statement that the soul does not chemically transform the sum of 
contemporaneous states into a uniform compound state, but me- 
chanically combines them as parts of a coherent whole; and that 
in like manner it forms the series of its changes, evolving in 
time into a melody in which those phases cohere together most 
firmly which are in immediate juxtaposition.—Page 216, 


In the above, from the stand-point of materialism, in mate- 
rialistic phraseology, with mechanical law as his motor power, 
Lotze spins a web of thought about that of which he knows 
nothing, and which he expects us to accept, without proof or 
reason, as pictures of real mental action. Still further : 

Under these conditions a train of ideas develops into the flue- 
tuating scene with which we are all familiar, and whose appar- 
.ently wanton play often fills us with amazement because we can 
never catch sight of its moving spring. 


Yes, there is trouble whenever we try to trace lines of 
thought as the results of mechanism, but when we clearly per- 
ceive mind as a conscious, self-directing intelligence, whose 
field of action is the infinite realm of ideas, we then easily 
eatch sight of the Thinker—the conscious framer of these 
ideas. A mind subject to mechanical law, and yet able to think 
and reason, would be as much a matter of “amazement” as 
if a stone or an engine should display the same power. 

As we have seen in the first part of his work, Lotze’s dis- 
cussion of matter is very unsatisfactory, as he gives us no clear 
idea of the powers it really possesses, nor does he attempt to 
define their limits. In the fourth book, fourth chapter, he re- 
turns to the subject and further discusses it as a two-sided 
substance, as follows: 

We thus find ourselves here brought back to an idea which we 
met in our first discussion concerning the nature of the soul; to that 
hypothesis of a double existence of all matter—outwardly in ac- 
cordance with the well-known physical properties inwardly stirred 
by mental activity. . . . But the final step, of denying to the in- 
finitesimal atoms to which we are thus led back any extension in 
space, form, or size, was there merely a possible, not yet a neces- 
sary, termination of that theory. Although, however, it was 
admissible in respect of physical science to leave this question 
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undecided, we are constrained, by the conception that would 
preserve even for matter intelligent life or something analogous, 
to seck a definite answer to it. 


Weare not able to decide whether the idea of a double-faced 
matter was invented by Lotze, Bain, or Spencer, for they all 
use. it, or whether all alike borrowed it from some previous 
writer; but the fact is of noconsequence, for no number of 
names, however eminent, can give it respectability. The 
brain, as an organism of marvelous complexity, can be 
“stirred by mental activity ;” but to ascribe mental activity to 
any atom, or atoms, or aggregation of atoms forming a lump or 
a mass, is too much for any patience. Really nothing is given 
us in this philosophy as matter but unextended mathematical 
points, and these are invested with mind and with life. This 
ground is taken to get rid of the idea of material substance. 
Because we cannot bring into the field of observation and 
make palpable to sensation the essence or the atom of matter, 
its existence as extended substance is denied. Should we 
affirm that the properties of gold were equal to x, then 2 would 
represent the substance which was the subject of these proper- 
ties. But it may be affirmed that the problem is insoluble, for 
the value of 2, representing essence or being, cannot be ascer- 
tained. Suppose for the moment we grant it, still logic forbids 
that we should regard # as having no value, or as nonentity, for 
the properties of gold must have a cause. The simple fact is, 
the properties and forces of gold are as true and complete an 
expression of the nature of that substance as can be given to 
man, and they reveal to us, in the only way a revelation can be 
made, the value of #; and further, as distinct and separate 
from these properties there is no #, for the z is in the proper- 
ties and forces. This is as far as we can go, for in the pres- 
ence of the abstract essence of being the mind is helpless and 
the idea an absurdity. 

Lotze’s conception of the mutability of matter is indorsed 
and expounded by Professor Borden P. Bowne as follows : 


ITence we say that the essence of a thing is implicated in its 
activity; that the notion of a changeless stratum must be 
abandoned, and the very substances of the physical universe 
must be brought into the circle of change. But the activity of 
the atoms varies with their relations; and hence the very being 
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or essence of the atoms is implicated in those relations, and varies 
with them.* 


To this philosophy we have two objections : 
1. It involves the untenable hypothesis of both the destrue- 
tion and creation of matter. Chemistry regards copper and 
zine as elementary substances; but if in the teaching of these 
philosophers there is any truth, these substances cease to exist 
when by their union brass is formed. When copper, zinc, or 
any other substance ceases to exist, it is destroyed —as sucli, an- 
nihilated—and in that respect the world is so much the poorer. 
How copper and zine, after annihilation, can create brass, or 
how brass can be created out of the two nothings, is a mys- 
tery which we are sure will tax to its utmost the genius of our 
ablest metaphysicians. If brass is an elementary substance it is 
a new creation made out of two nothings; and such is the num- 
ber and variety of like changes which are constantly transpir- 
ing in earth, air, and sea that-the destruction and creation of 
matter is the greatest and most common of nature’s processes. 

2. Nature does not furnish a fact as proof of change in any 
elementary substance. No compound was ever broken up 
which did not yield the original substances which entered into 
it unchanged, because unchangeable. This hypothesis of change 
in substance is simply a mental aberration started by a leader 
in the flock and followed by the rest, 

But all these discussions about matter, life, and mind, cover- 
ing about twelve hundred pages, are preliminary to the unfold- 
ing of the author’s theory of * man and his relation to the 
world.” Among the great variety of topics examined we may 
name the following as indicative of his line of thought: “ Nat- 
ure as Mechanical,’ “The Basis of Life,’ “The Mechanism 
of Life,” “*The Existence of the Soul,” “ Nature and Faculties 
of the Soul,” “ Trains of Ideas,” “ Connection between Soul and 
Body,” “ The Seat of the Soul,” “ Life in Matter,” “ Mind and 
Soul,” ete., ete., and it is not till we reach the ninth book that 
the author begins to put together in logical relations the mate- 
rials of his philosophical structure. He first destroys the world 
of common sense—the world familiar to observation and con- 
sciousness—and then substitutes for it a world of his own 
imagination, which no other mind ever fully and correctly 
* Studies in Theism, p. 245. 
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conceived or can conceive. Matter as substance is abolished, 
and unextended mathematical points substituted for it; then 
these are invested with a something called life. Intellectual 
life is given to atoms, that is, to these unextended points, and 
the mind subjected to mechanical law: Lotze turns the world 
back into chaos that Ae may rebuild it. 

Before-following him in the plunge he takes into the empty 
realm of metaphysics, showing respect for no world but the 
ideal realin of his own creation, we wish here to make the rec- 
ord that we have no respect for any system of metaphysics 
unless it be amenable to the laws of logic, and is supported by 
the things and facts of nature, re-enforced by actual experience. 
Should | aftirm that such is the mental structure of the inhab- 
itants of Mars that two and two make five, and that their sys- 
tem of computation is constructed accordingly, my assertions 
could not be disproved, nor would they make any impression ; 
and for the reason that the statements would refer to things 
which are placed outside the range of human minds. Things, 
facts, and experience, logically constructed, embrace and define 
the limits of scientific and philosophic knowledge ; beyond 
these all is fancy and worthlessness. In the analysis and anni- 
hilation of the world we know, we understand Lotze; but the 
fanciful, the ideal, or metaphysical world he would have us 
substitute for it, we know no more of than we do of the dreams 
of the people of Mars. 

At this point we may gain something in precision and clear- 
ness by bringing forward and making conspicuous Lotze’s 
complete conception of the nature of man and of the place he 


occupies in the universe. For a long time, by considering what 


the world is not, we have been nearing this point, and it is time 
we were at least catching glimpses of what it is; and on page 
716, second volume, our author gives us what he calls his “ con- 
fession of philosophic faith,” as follows : 

And then there would be but one thing; only the one real 
power, appearing to us under a threefold image of an end to be 
realized—namely, first, some definite and desired good; then, on 
account of the definiteness of this, a formed and developing real- 
ity; and finally, in this activity an unvarying reign of law. 

Note the elements of this confession of philosophic faith: 


“one thing ”—one substance—appearing to us as an “ image” 
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of a formed and developing “ reality,” having in its “activity” 
the “reign of law.” Professor Bowne traverses the same: 


ground, as follows: 

There are no fixed points of being in the material world, but 
every-where there is law and order. The continuity of the system 
is preserved by the constancy of the divine action,— Metaphysics. 

On page 600, second volume, book ix, Lotze further unfolds 
his views: 

All which exists is but one infinite Being, which stamps upom 
individual things in fitting forms its own ever-similar and self- 
identical nature. Only on the assumption of this substantial 


unity is that intelligible which we call the reciprocal action of’ 


different things, and which, in truth, is the reciprocal action of. 
the different states of one and the same thing. 


As Lotze is now, after severe and protracted labor, in which 
we have shared, dealing with his philosophy as a completed 
whole, let us, in the absence of argument, give him the benefit 
of the best expression he can make of it. On page 598 he says: 


And the most desperate efforts to find in the continued mediat- 
ing activity of God the bond to which it is due that the states of 
one thing become the efficient causes of change in another, cannot 
obviate our speculative scruples, as long as they separate God and 
things from one another, in the same way as individual things 
used to be separated from one another. For these views, too, 
only double the unsolved problem—they suppose the action of 
things upon God and a reaction of God upon them, and explain 
neither the action nor the reaction. It has seemed to us indis- 
pensable to remove this separation, and in a substantial commu- 
nity of being between all things, to find the possibility of the 
states of one becoming efticient causes of the changes of another. 
It is only if individual things do not float independent, or left to 
themselves in a vacuum across which no connection can reach—only 
if all of them, being finite individuals, are at the same time only 
parts of the one single Infinite Substance which embraces them all 
and cherishes them all within itself—that their reciprocal action, 
or what we call such, is possible. 

The fatal error, ubiquitous in this philosophy, arises from 
the fact that matter, life, mind, and God are reduced to one 
substance and subjected to mechanical law. Regarded from 
this point of view, we may see the reasons for the terrible work 
which Lotze in his first volume made with the views of matter 
entertained by science and of the individuality of mind. Mat- 
ter is not only divested of all properties and reduced toa peint, 
23—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IV. 
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but that point is not allowed to be substantive—it is merely an 
“image” of an “activity”’—and why? to get it out of the way 
that room may be made for the one God—the “single Infinite 
Substance.” According to this philosophy, this apparent world 
suns, stars, oceans, mountains, men, tigers, hyenas, snakes, 
toads, sulpliuric acid, bread, pie, ete.-—is an appearance where 
nothing appears or each one of these things is a part of the one 
intinite God ina “state” of “activity.” The patience which ean 
endure either conception must have the quality of perfection. 

Professor Bowne thus expresses the same doctrine: 

The atom as a form of activity has no identity whatever. . 
Physical phenomena on this view are no longer referable to the 
atoms as their substantial ground, but to the agency of the Infi- 
nite—to God. ... Matter is simply a form of manifestation of 
which .the reality is God.— Metaphysics. 


Hence we may say, sulphuric acid, a sac filled with poison 
in the mouth of a rattlesnake, and prussic acid, are but “ forms 
of manifestation of which the reality is God.” As these rep- 
resentations of God and matter are unsupported by any proof 
whatever, it must not be expected that a reply by argument 
will be made. Apparently these authors are unable to attempt 


any thing more than present their conceptions of God and 
his aetivities—God the one substanee, and the universe God 


in action. Persons and things are real only as they are an 
action of which God is the author, and things are related 
heeause reoted in God as their first and only cause, and refer- 
able to him. We may not be able to disprove the truthfulness 
of this conception of the universe, but it does not matter, as the 
presentation of it produces no conviction. To affirm it asa 
truth implies that one understands to perfection both God and 
nature, and the reader, to understand it, must have the same 
knowledge. Justice to Lotze and his disciples demands that 
we quote further : 

Let us assume that in God the idea of a definite content is 
thought in such a way as to include all the consequences which it 
has in the world of the divine thought, these thoughts of God 
being, as the very power which is in finite minds, the efficacious 
cause of their intuitions of the world.—Page 644. 

Note the provositions before us: 1. The external world is 
in all its minutize and vastness, real only as it is the momentary 
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activity of God’s thought. 2. Because of the unity of the 


infinite, a divine thought in a specific activity is what we call 
the finite mind of man. 3. Another specific activity of God on 
the previous activity is the * efficacious cause” of the “ intwz- 
tions of the world.” May we parenthetically ask very respect- 
fully, When and where did Herman Lotze * find out” that such 
were the “ways” of the Almighty? Let us not lose the point 
before us. To the finite mind this external world is a mere 
“image,” not of a world, but of the divine thought, and real 
only as an active thought i is real. 

Professor Bowne expresses the same idea as follows: 

We have seen that the Infinite mediates all interaction of the 
finite, and hence that ad/ affections of ourselves—thoughts, feelings, 


and purposes—are immediately from the Infinite. God is the cause 
of causes, and the true objective ground of our changing states.* 

At last it became clear that the cosmos can be nothing other 
than a mode of divine energizing, which has the forms of per- 
ception in the mind. . .. God, who embraces all finite spirits in his 
own existence, would produce in them a consistent and harmoni- 
ous world vision... . For God himself the world is only a thought, 
and not a reality; in his relation to finite minds it is only a rule 
for producing ideas. Beyond this the world has no existence.t 

But let us go over the ground again with Lotze: 

If one ponders these questions it will be found that nothing 
whatever is gained for selfless unconscious things, but that rather 
they lose by having ascribed to them that [their] existence ex- 
ternal to God; all the stability and all the energy which they 
exhibit as active and conditioning forces in the changes of that 
course of events which is visible to us they—thought as mere 
states of the Infinite—possess in all the fullness as if they ex- 
isted as things external to it.—Page 645. 


The point made and is simply this: to be a thought of the 
Infinite in a state of activity is as fully to be ea/—to possess 
selfliood—to be an intelligence—as to possess an isolated sub- 
stantive individuality. On this point, as the corner-stone of 
his philosophy, Lotze lays out all his strength. As for argu- 
ment or proof of any kind, there is none, nor do we see : 
chance for any. The basal elements of this philosophy may 
be ak Mies as follows: 

. It is monistic; there is in the universe but one substance, 
pe that one, in bulk, is all embracing; it is the absolute God, 
* Melaplysics, p. 457. + [bid., pp. 467, 468, 470. 
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2. The phenomenal universe are not substances, but “im 
ages,” indicating the different activities of God, who at the same 
time develops—we can’t say were—ideas in regard to them. 

3. The human mind has no individual existence; it is not 
any thing real; it has no self-hood, except such as attaches to 
the momentary activities of the one Infinite Substance. 

4. Nothing that is can change exeept as the Infinite One, the 
only Substance, shall change. 

5. Numerically God is one, and in extension he embraces 
all things; God and the universe is God in action. 

To make these postulates possible, 

1. Matter is divested of all its properties, then reduced to 
an unextended point. 

2. A vital world distinct from matter and having pecul- 
iarities of its own is ignored or denied. 

With matter, life, and mind disposed of — got out of the way 
as substances—the way is opened for the presentation of this 
God-world philosophy. 

3. As a philosophy this airy structure has nothing to do 
with fact, reason, experience, or logic. The system is as much 
a creation of the imagination as any mythological dream that 
ever engaged the attention of Greek or Norseman. 

Onr objections to this philosophy are few in number, but 
far-reaching and conclusive: 

1. It is the produet of an aberrant fancy, and not at all the 
teaching of the universe we know. 

2. If true, man has no responsibility, and the moral element 
does not belong to the domain of the Almighty. 

5. God is the sole author of all we mistakenly call sin and 
evil. 

4. Neither can this be called a world of intelligence, for man 
has never known himself, nor his relations, nor the place of his 
abode. 

5. In the scheme of nature and humanity as set forth in 


this philosophy, the Gospel can logically have no place what- 


ever, for the reason that already in nature we have thie infinite 
God in the fullness of his attributes and activities, and can 
have nothing more. As the universe as it is and has been is a 
divine act, it is an expression of the divine will. 


Ilomer H. Moore. 














Studies in Koheleth. 


Art. HI.—STUDIES IN KOHELETH. 


1. Tue Tirte.—The word Koheleth (n>tp) is, in its grammat- 
ical form, the feminine participle of the Hebrew verb bnp, 
which means to call together, to convoke an assembly of persons. 
It occurs seven times (chap. i, 1, 2, 125 vii, 27; xii, 8, 9, 10) in 
the book which bears this name as its title in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but which is more commonly called Ecclesiastes. 
The precise import of the word is uncertain. If regarded asa 
proper name, it is in formal analogy with such names as So- 
phereth and Pochereth in Ezra ii, 55, 57, and is construed as 
masculine because the writer of the book identified himself 
with Solomon. The word may, then, be explained as meaning 
one who gathers ; and as the verb is always employed in the 
sense of gathering persons together, the most natural interpre- 
tation would be one who assembles a company of hearers or 
disciples. But as the word Koheleth occurs nowhere outside 
this one book, and the simple (AvaZ) form of the verb nowhere 
uppears in use, we are scarcely warranted in affirming that this 
specially coined title of the author must mean one who gathers 
an assembly of persons: there is no sufficient ground or need 
of denying that it may also mean one who gathers words of 
wisdom and delight, “ aeceptable words.” Chap. xii, 10. Ko- 
heleth impersonates Solomon, “the son of David, king in 
Jerusalem ” (chap. i, 1, 12), and, as the embodiment of wisdom, 
“le taught the people knowledge ;” he pondered deeply, he 
made wide observation, “ he sought out and set in order many 
proverbs.” Chap. xii, 9. Such a person might not inappro- 
priately be called a “ Preacher,” and so the Greek title, Eccle- 
siastes, expresses much if not all the meaning of the Hebrew 
Koheleth. But this word (é«Anotasrijc), as Plumptre has well 
shown, denotes not the erier who called the assembly together, 
nor yet the president of such an assembly, but one who met 
together with others in the assembly, and took part in the dis- 
cussions, “The more natural equivalent for it in English 
would be Debater rather than Preacher... . The Hebrew 
writer claimed only to be a member, one of many, of the great 
Keclesia of those who think.” * 


* Plumptre on Ecclesiastes, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, p. 17 
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But Koheleth made himself a most conspicuous member of 
the great assembly. The epilogue of his book (chap. xii, 9-14), 
which many believe to be the addition of a later hand, like the 
close of Jolin’s gospel (comp. John xxi, 24, 25), extols “ the 
words of the wise,” and implies that Koheleth was one of the 
“masters of assemblies.” The word here translated assemblies 
(MDDX) has no etymological kinship with Avoheleth, but may, 
nevertheless, have been employed to explain its meaning. 
Like the word Koheleth, it occurs nowhere else in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but its verbal root (2%) appears very often, and 
means to gather not only persons, but fruits, eggs, flocks, beasts, 
wealth, etc. Hence it appears entirely proper to substitute the 
translation masters of collections for the phrase * masters of 
assemblies.” The English revisers have placed the alternative 
rendering, “ collectors of sentences,” in the margin. The He- 


brew expression is MIBON “Oy3, lords of collections, and this usage 


of the word 5y3. lord, is common and idiomatic. It is thus 
employed six times elsewhere by this same writer. In chap. 
v, 10, 12 (Eng. ver., 11, 13), the owners of worldly goods or 
riches are called lords of it. In chap. vii, 12, we read that 
“wisdom preserves the life of her lords,” and in viii, 8, that 
“ wickedness shall not deliver his lords.” In chap. x, 11, a ser- 
pent-charmer is called “lord of the tongue,” and in verse 20 
“lord of the wing” is put in poetic parallelism with “ fowl of 
the heavens.” The word Jord in all these places means one 
who owns, controls, and has the mastery of the thing desig- 
nated. So “lords of collections” are not simply those who 
have collected certain things together, but who are also compe- 
tent to make some practical use of what they have collected. 
Koheleth was one of these “masters of collections,” for he 
weighed and searched out and set in order many proverbs ; he 
sought to find pleasant and agreeable words (comp. “ words of 
grace,” Luke iv, 22), which should at the same time be both 
eorrect and true. These “ words of truth” were written, and 
are compared to sharp goads, designed to quicken or stimulate ; 
also to “nails fastened ’—that is, nails well driven in, firmly 
planted, so as not to be easily removed. When, therefore, we 
read the statement of chap. xii, 11, we should understand that 
Koheleth himself is described, and his claim to the reader's 
attentive study is put forth. “The words of wise men are like 
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sharp ox-goads, and like nails firmly planted are masters of col- 
lections; they are given from one Shepherd.” 

The “ one Shepherd” is best understood of the great Shepherd 
of Israel, the Giver of wisdom, and Father of lights (James 1, 
5, 17), the one universal Spirit, from whom proceed all diver- 
sities of divine gifts. 1 Cor. xii, 4. From him issued all the 
stimulating thoughts of Koheleth and all other utterances of 
wise men; and when collected together in a book, and writtene 
in appropriate and telling words, they serve to confirm and 
strengthen teachers and disciples. Under the guidance and 
inspiration of the one great and good Shepherd not only Ko- 
heleth himself, but all who mastered his arguinent, and so 
came into possession of his collection of words of wisdom, 
would, like him, become lords of collections of wise proverbs 
and arguments, and be able to hold fast the truth, steadfast and 
immovable, like well-driven nails. 

Such seems to be the lofty claim put forth for the author of 
this old Hebrew treatise. Whether chap. xii, 9-14 be an ap- 
pendix by the author himself, or added by a disciple of the 
author, or inserted by the compilers of the canon as an apology 
for introducing the book among the Hagiographa, it serves in 
any case for an appropriate epilogue, and we accept it as a 
trustworthy indorsement of the book. 

2. Tne Avrnor.—The prevailing opinion of scholars now is, 
that Solomon was not the author of this book. The language 
and range of thought lead rather to the conviction that it be- 
longs to the latest period of Old Testament literature. The 
author, however, assumes the character of Solomon as_ best 
serving his purpose to set forth a unique collection of observa. 
tions on the vanity of human pursuits. We do not here open 
this question of authorship. It was ably treated in a former 
number of this Review,* and the arguments pro and con may 
also be found in the large Bible dictionaries, introductions, 
eyclopedias, and commentaries. Whether written by Solomon 
or some one living several centuries later, the contents and les- 
sons of the book are the same. They must be judged by what 
they are, and the student's first and greatest care should be ta 
ascertain as far as possible the scope and plan of the work, 

* See the article by W. W. Davies in the Methodist Quarterly Review of July, 
1884, p. 482, 77. 
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3. AnatyricaL Ovuriine.—Although many have taken in 
hand to set forth a plan of the Book of Koheleth, and while, 
in spite of all such efforts, some learned men still declare the 
book without definite plan,* we offer the following analysis as, 
perliaps, possibly helpful to the interested student. While no 
treatise belonging to the literature of Jewish proverbial phi- 
losopliy may be expected to exhibit the formal elements of a 
>) stematic discussion, it is still possible, perliaps, to find a 
thread running through and giving unity to such a small col- 
lection of observations as that of Koheleth. To J. G. Vaihin- 
ger belongs the credit of having produced an analysis to which 
many subs quent expositions of the book have been indebted. 
His * Plan of Koleleth,” published in the Studien und Kriti- 
ken of 1848 (pages 442-478), was translated for the Methodist 
QYurrterly Leeview of 1849, and appeared in two articles in the 
April and July numbers of that year. Ilis main divisions com- 
inend themselves as fairly representing the course of thought, 
but his subdivisions and system of strophes are too minute and 
artificial to conimand general aeceptance. Bernstein and ILit- 
zig divided the work into three principal parts, differing, as is 
shown in these parallel columns: 

BERNSTEIN. Hirzia. 
1. Chaps. 1, ai. 1. Chaps, i-iil. 
2. ill-v. 9 %« jwe-vill, 15. 
3. Vi-Xil. 3. Vili, 16—xil. 

Koster, Hahn, and Ewald adopt a fourfold division, with the 

following differences : 
HAHN. EWALD. 
i-ili. Ad, 
iv-Vi. 2. ili—vi, 9. 
vii—ix, 10. 3. vi, 10-viii, 15. 
ix, 17-Xx1ii. 4, ix, 11—xii. 4. viil, 16-xii. 

* Tt seems to me that the “labor of the file” has brouglit the first two chapters 
to a considerable degree of perfection; but.the rest of the book, upon the whole, 
is so rough and disjointed that I can only suppose it to be based on certain loose 
notes or adversaria, written solely with the object of dispersing his doubts and 
mitigating his pains by giving them expression. The thread of thought seems 
to break every few verses, and attempts to restore it fail to carry conviction to 
the unbiased mind. Jo and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament, by T. K. 


CuEyYNE, p. 204. New York, 1887. Comp. also Plumptre’s Commentary, p. 97. 
Wright's able werk, The Book of Koheleth, London, 1883, attempts no formal 


analysis of the writer's argument, 
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We believe that any one of these methods of dividing the 
book would prove more helpful to the student than to dispense 
with every plan. Better still, however, for him to improve on 
these, if possible, and to prolong his studies until he can con- 
struct an analysis of his own which he can show reason for 
preferring to every other. We submit herewith our own 
method of stating the argument of Koheleth, conforming the 
main divisions to those adopted by Vaihinger. We regard the 
book as consisting of four series of observations on the empti- 
ness of all earthly pursuits. The great theme, repeated more 


than a score of times, is 


VANITY OF VANITIES, THE WHOLE IS VANITY. 


unsatisfying nature of all things as tested by the personal eaperi- 
ences of Koheleth. Chaps. 1, ii. 


1. The sameness of all natural phenomena through all genera- 
tions of men, i, 1-11. 

2. The vanity of wisdom, i, 12-18. 

3. The emptiness of all the pleasures which wealth and power 
can furnish, 11, 1-11. 

4. Though wisdom excel folly, the wise man dies like the 
fool, his labor goes to benefit another, and so life itself seems like 
a hateful burden, ii, 12-23. 

5. Conclusion: There is nothing better for a man than to enjoy 
as far as possible the good things of life, and recognize them as 
the gift of God, ii, 24-26. 


. *. ° . 
II. Second series. Al human affairs are under the control of 


God, and man’s highest good will be found in a reverent enjoy- 
ment of all good which God grants him in the midst of his toil. 
Chaps. ili-v. 

1. All times and events determined, iii, 1-15. 

2. God will judge the righteous and the wicked, but man may 
not know the future, ili, 16-22. 

3. Still there is the troublesome thought of the oppressions and 
envy of mankind (iv, 1-6), the misfortune of one who is left alone 
(7-12), and the vanity of human ambition and popularity (13-16), 
iv, 1-16. 

4. Proverbs based upon the preceding observations, v. 

a.) Touching matters of worship, 1-7 (ITeb. text, iv, 17-v, 6). 

b.) Touching oppression and riches, 8-17 (Heb. text, 7-16). 

c.) The highest and best earthly enjoyments 18-20 (Heb. text, 
17-19). 


I. First series of observations, setting forth the emptiness and 
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Ill. Third series. Further observations on earthly vanities, 
interspersed with wise proverbs. Chaps. vi-viii, 15. 





1. Sore evils incident to wealth, family toil, and man’s igno- 
rance of the future, vi, 1-12. 

2. Maxims looking to the true wisdom of life, vii, 1-22. 

3. Amid the mysteries of life Koheleth warns against the evil 
woman (23-39), extols wisdom, and advises obedience to the 
king (viii, 1-8), vii, 23-viii, 8. 

4, Amid the oppressions and ignorance of men Koheleth com- 
mends the fear of God, and cheerfulness in life, viil, 9-15. 

IV. Fourth series. The mysteries of life and being are a part 
of the unfuthomable work of God, and the highest wisdom is to 
live cheerfully, fear and obey God, who will bring all things into 
judgment, Chaps. viii, 16—xil. 


1. The work of God is an incomprehensible mystery, and man 
is the subject of a higher power, viii, 16-ix, 6. 

2. It is best, therefore, for man to live cheerfully and to labor 
diligently, ix, 7-10. 

3. Although diligence and wisdom often seem to go unre- 
warded, yet wisdom is better than power, and is profitable 
under all circumstances of life (especially under arbitrary rulers, 
(x, 4-20), ix, 11-x, 20. 

4. Admonition to practice benevolence and forethought, xi, 1-8. 

5. The young man admonished to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities in early life, and to remember his Creator before the 
gloomy period of old age closes about him, xi, 9-xil, 8, 

6. Epilogue. Koheleth aimed to teach wisely, and showed 
himself a master of wise thoughts; and the sum of all his obser- 
vations is, that man’s great work is to fear and obey God, and 
expect a future judgment which will reveal every hidden thing, 
xii, 9-14. 


From this analysis and statement of the observations of 
Koheleth, it is evident that he was a shrewd, careful, and phi- 
losophical student of men aud things. He was neither an op- 
timist nor a pessimist. He was certainly not an atheist, nor a 
pantheist, nor a polytheist ; he was a devout theist. But while 


he speaks much of fearing God, he seems to have had no idea 
of loving him. 

4. Estimate or tar Boox.—The author of Koheleth makes 
no claim to supernatural revelation, but is shut in by the lim- 
itations of the human mind. A New Testament believer, says 
Delitzsch, could not write such a book without sinning against 
revealed truth. We venture the further assertion, that he is 
not up to the most advanced light of the Old Testament revela- 
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tion. Iis doctrines of fearing God and keeping his command 
ments, and expecting a divine judgment of the righteous 
and the wicked, do, indeed, represent fundamental ideas of 
Old Testament teaching; but, after all, they are only such 
postulates of man’s religious nature and moral sense as are 
traceable among all peoples. They exhibit some of the pro- 
foundest intuitions of the human soul, and afford a deeply in- 
teresting study. Witness, for example, the following: “I 
know that all which God does, that shall be forever; upon it 
nothing is to be added, and from it nothing is to be taken 
away ; and God has done it that they may fear before him.” 
Chap. iii, 14. This is but a part of his conviction that all 
earthly things are subject to the determinate control of God. 
Under this head, also, we find that remarkable statement of 
verse 11: “Eternity has he (God) put in their heart, so that 
man will not find out the work which God has done-—from 
beginning to end.” God has planted in man’s soul a concept 
of eternal duration, and the result with the wise man is, that 
he perceives and acknowledges the necessary limitations of his 


tinite nature. From the human point of view, where the ob- 
server can at most discover only parts of God’s ways, it seems 
that these prescribed conditions of time and place and motion 
are an “evil business” (129), a “sore travail, which God has 
given to the sons'of men to be exercised therein.” Verse, 10. 
And so in fact they often are. But what a grand suggestion is 
offered by the statement found in the midst of these humbling 
facts: “ He has made every thing beautiful in its time.” 
Could man only be elevated to the divine point of view, and 
see the whole creation from beginning to end, he would per- 
ceive that every thing is admirably adapted to its “time and 
season.” 

The doctrine of divine judgment is explicitly stated in 
verse 17 of this same chapter: “ I said in my heart, The right- 
eous and the wicked God will judge, for there is a time for 
every matter, and upon every work, there.” If we thus follow 
the common reading of the Hebrew text, there is a startling, 
hut somewhat mysterious, signiticance in the final word THERE 
(02%), Where? In the eternity (verse 11) in which so much is 
iow concealed (022, comp. xii, 14) from human gaze? That 
certainly is the most natural import of the Masoretic text. 
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If, however, we regard Dv as the perfect of the verb ow, to set, 
or appoint, we may, as some critics have done, render the pas- 
sage thus: “ A time for every matter and upon every work he 
has appointed.” In this way we have still presented to us the 
over-ruling and all-determining power of God. Similarly we 
note the idea of a superhuman power or powers, watching the 
affairs of men, and not failing to see the oppressions and wrongs 
of the poor, (in chap. v, 8, Heb. text, verse 7): “A high one 
above a high one is watching, and there are high ones over 
them.” That is, over the high oppressor is one still higher, 
who keeps guard, and over them both are yet higher “ princi- 
palities and powers,” and the Most High himself is over all, 
and, according to chap. xii, 14, he “will bring every work into 
judgment on every thing concealed, whether good or evil.” 

A manifest corollary of this doctrine.of God and of divine 
judgment is, that for man there is another life than that which 
he lives “under the sun.” The author appears to accept the 
doctrine of a future life as one of the intuitions or convictions 
that prevail among all nations of men. As man finds no per- 
manent rest and satisfaction in this world, he must find it in 
another if he finds it at all. And yet Koleleth hasno word of 
assurance touching immortality and eternal life. He gives ex- 
pression to doleful notions of the dead. “The living know 
that they shall die, but the dead know not any thing, and for 
them there is no more a reward, for their memory is forgot- 
ten” (ix, 5). 

In Sheol, whither man is going, there is “no work, nor ae- 
tivity of mind, nor knowledge, nor wisdom” (ix, 10). “ Who 
knows the spirit of the sons of men,” he asks (iii, 21),’ 
“whether it ascends upward, and the spirit of the beast 
whether it descends downward to the earth?” He can say at 
most that “the spirit shall return to God who gave it 
(xii, 7), and he ventures upon no speculations as to what the 
great eternity (OD, the mystic evermore) may disclose, save 
that every hidden thing will have its time of judgment 
(xii, 14). On this point he is quite agnostic. 

Whiat he says, therefore, touching God and life and death 
and judgment need not be regarded as special revelations, but 
rather as his peculiar enunciation of convictions as universal 
as the human race. Not, however, the lowest and dimmest of 
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such convictions are these teachings of Koheleth, but rather a 
specimen of the highest and best. May we not recognize in 
the various observations of this book one of the noblest pro- 
duetions of the human mind, unaided by special revelation, in 
its attempt to determine its own nature and destiny? We 
look upon these “ words of the wise” as an attempt, a study, 
on the mysteries of life, but not a suecessful solution of them. 

Like all the great thinkers who have studied the problems of 
life, Koheleth wavers between conflicting sentiments, and some- 
times gives utterance to notions that savor of pessimism and 
epicurean sensuality. As all things are determined, and man 
cannot see the end from the beginning, the best thing any one 
ean do is to eat and drink and be merry, and so make the most 
of the present transitory life. Comp. ii, 24; iii, 11, 12; v, 18; 
viii, 15; ix, 9. Nevertheless, he keeps the thought every- 
where prominent that all these sensual delights are a gift of 
God, and man should hold him in highest reverence. With all 
the resourees which a king might command, Koheleth tested 
“ wisdom, and madness, and folly” (ii, 12), and he proved that 
wisdom is as superior to folly as light is to darkness. He did 
not fail to observe at least some instances in which wisdom and 
knowledge and joy were given to the good man, while to the 
sinner was given the vexatious business of amassing substance 
to be given in the end to him who was good in the sight of 
God (ii, 26). But along with all this he perceived that he 
who had largest wisdom had most care (i, 18). The more one 
knows and thinks, the more he realizes his relative ignorance 
of the mysteries of the world and his inability to solve them. 
Moreover, the wise man and the fool alike die; “ one chance 
happens to them all” (ii, 14), and in after times they are all 
alike forgotten. Comp. ix, 1, 2. So, over against the high 
and impressive reflections of the book are also other thoughts 
which follow the common trend of man’s gloomier and disap- 
pointing experiences, 

On the whole, our estimate of the Book of Koheleth is, that 
it serves an important purpose in the volume of divine inspi- 
ration. It exhibits the process and outcome of the efforts of a 
strong and well-trained intellect to find out the nature and pur- 
pose of all that is done “ under the heavens” (i, 13). We may 
regard its author as a man inspired of God to write down the 
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experiences of liman reason, unaided by direct revelation, in 
an earnest struggle to explore the mysteries of man and the 
world. Looking at all things on all sides, weighing one 
against another, human ambitions and pursuits all appear like 
empty nothings (0°27), and a striving after the wind. How 
could any man, inspired or uninspired, better have emphasized 
the unsubstantial character of all earthly pursuits? Righteons- 
ness often goes unrewarded, wickedness triumphs, tyrants op- 
press, and all alike come to one end ; and, as far as human eye 
ean see, Sheol is a realm of silence and darkness; the dust re- 
turns to dust, the soul to God ; but whether to be re-absorbed 
in universal spirit, or to ascend, or to go downward, no man 
ean tell. The book ends as it began: “ Vanity of vanities— 
all vanity !” 

Nevertheless, the intuition of God as an overruling and in- 
finite power, determining times and bringing all things into 
judgment, prompts Koheleth to commend reverent worship, 
and obedience to every precept that is just and wise and true. 
In such contidence, linked with such confusion and confessions 
of ignorance, these collected thoughts are permitted to go forth 
as if given by the one great Shepherd, and to remain like a 
well-driven nail, continually reminding us of our need of a 
higher revelation than the best human thought can supply. 
Some modern savants are telling us that the sayings of Zoroaster 
and Buddha and Confucius and Laotsze rank with the sacred 
books of Israel. We challenge them to produce from among 
all those sayings a monograpli equal in extent to the two hun- 
dred and twenty-two verses of Koheleth’s proverbs—a mono- 
graph which combines so correct a view of human life with 
so lofty a concept of God and the world. And yet if we pos- 
sessed no superior books, if even Koheleth were all the inspired 
Scripture we could search, how limited and dark would be our 
knowledge of divine things! Our Father in heaven may well 
desire us to exercise our faculties on the great problems of be- 
ing, in order that we may thus best learn our insufficiency. 
To take a purely human view of things, with only such light 
as the deep intuitions of the soul afford, is of prime impor- 
tance to every thoughtful man, Such an exercise, carried on 
in the devout spirit of Kolieleth, will lead us to see how much 
we need, and how thankfully we should prize the heavenly 
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REVELATION, “ which in other generations was not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it has now been revealed unto holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit.” Eph. iii, 5. 

Let us observe, in conclusion, the glaring impropriety of 
citing doctrinal proof-texts from such a book as Kolieleth, and 
employing them as if they must needs be weighted with di- 
vine authority. It has been too much a habit of dogmaties tu 
commit this blunder. Men have ranged ad libitum through 
the Bible, citing proof-texts from any book or chapter where 
they chanced to discover a sentiment that served their purpose, 
without ever pausing to consider the character and design of 
the book, or the connection of thought accompanying the par- 
ticular passage cited. Sucha procedure ean never permanently 
help the cause of truth. Koheleth assumes to be a wise man, 
gifted with the best possible opportunities of finding out, so 
far as man can find, the swmmum bonum of earthly pursuits. 
He has set before us many proverbs, some more excellent than 
others ; but inasmuch as he accompanies none of them with a 
“thus saith God,” no wise teacher of theology or morals 
should employ them as if they were thus indorsed. He may 
adduce them as expressing convictions common to all thought- 
ful men, and as such he may at times make them serve a most 
useful purpose in theological discussions. We recognize the 
Book of Koheleth as a gift of God, serving the useful pur- 
poses we have suggested above ; but a faithful study of its con- 
tents shows the impropriety of assuming that each particular 
book and chapter and verse of the Bible is equally valuable for 
religious instruction. Micron S. Terry. 
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Art. IV.—THE NEW AFRICA:—I. ITS DISCOVERY.* 


Tue sphinx is dying: the sphinx isdead. It was not by a club- 
footed wit, like the (Edipus of Sophocles, as in the ease of the 
Theban sphinx of hoariest Grecian eld, that the riddle of this 
sphinx was solved. It was by the sound feet and tireless tramp- 
ings of the indomitable Germans Barth and Burckhardt, the 
dauntless Englishmen Park, Baker, Burton, Speke, and Grant, 
the plucky Scotchman Cameron, the saintly Scotch-Englishman 
Livingstone, and the all conquering Scotch- \merican, Stanley, 
and others like them. This riddle is the geographiy and anthro 
pology of Central Africa; that continent of mystery of which 
Egypt, the land of dateless mystery, with her still questioning 
and still unanswered colossal sphinx is the immemorial symbol. 


As the woman-faced but man-devouring monster at Tlicbes died 





with a shriek when her riddle of the quadruped, biped, and 
triped animal was solved, so the man-devouring mystery of 
Africa, that has cost so many gallant lives, is at last ended, 
or is fast ending, and the great “ Dark Continent” will soon 
become one of the grand and safe exploiting grounds of civil- 
ization and Chiristianity. 


* The Heart of Africa. By Dr. GeorG ScHWEINFURTH 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Livingstone’s Last Journals, ete. 1 vol. 8vo. Maps and Cuts. New York: 
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One of the great first-class strides of human progress in the- 
knowledge and conquest of the globe has been mostly made in 
the times of now-living men in the opening up of inner Africa. 


It is a work for the repetition of which no other chance exists. 


or can exist; namely, the discovery of the interior of a conti- 
nent. Dull indeed must be the mind that has not thrilled with 
a high enthusiasm as this last unexplored grand division of the 
earth has yielded up its secrets, and its map is at last spread 


before us: a very meager map, forsooth, with vast spaces yet. 


to be filled in with rivers and lakes and tribes of men; and: 
yet a map that shows what the yet undiscovered must mainly. 
be, and that is itself the prophecy of a colossal future. 


And how stupendous is that future! Open your map of the: 


world and spread it out on the table. Take the dividers and. 
set one foot at New York, and then open them till the other 
foot stands on San Francisco. Now turn the set-screw, and 
carry them as they are to the map of Africa, and walk the 
pointers from Gibraltar to Cape Town. The first stride 
from Gibraltar carries you down into the negroid kingdoms of 
the central Soudan. Another stride will carry you into the 
basin of the Zambesi. Then shorten your span to touch the 
cape, and carry it back to America, and, with one foot at New 
York, the other stands on the Mississippi at St. Louis. Your 
curved line through central Africa from Gibraltar to the cape is. 


5,000 miles long! Then start at Cape Verde, in Senegambia,. 
and run eastward to the point of the horn of east Africa: at Cape- 


Guardafui, and you have 4,600 miles, enough to reach from 
New York to the ancient city of Mexico twice, and a: bit left 
long enough to reach to Toledo, Ohio! Africa contains, with 
its islands, 11,854,000 square miles, equal to three and one third 
times the whole area of the United States and Territories! 
And the best of it all, and one of the largest masses of contigu- 
ous fertile land on the globe, is the New Africa of the central 
plateau and its watersheds. Instead of being occupied, as an- 
ciently conjectured, by the mythical “ Mountains of the Moon,” 
imagined to be the loftiest and most Alpine wastes on the 
globe, and then another and more terrific Sahara to. the south 
of them, we behold one of the vastest, noblest, best watered, and: 
richest plateaus on the globe! Instead of Milton’s compound 
hell of ice and fire we behold a paradise, a region which, when. 
24—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, Iv. 
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opened, surveyed, roaded, bridged, drained, irrigated (some of 
it), cultivated, populated, civilized, and Christianized, is worth 
more than all the rest of the continent together: more than all 
Europe, as a happy and powerful home for mankind, 

And then to think that all this vast area of fertility and 
power lay there untouched and undreamed of, while men were 
piercing arctic snows, and exploring boundless oceans, in search 
of homes for liberty, religion, and human progress! What was 
the world about all this time? Well, the world was not idle; 
but it crept before it walked, in this as in other things. Some 
pretty lusty creeping, too! Let us take a glance at some of 
these creepers, the pioneers of tle modern blaze of exploring 
success and glory in Africa. How many people know that all 
the useful exploration and discovery in Africa has come during 
the last hundred years? Here is the roll-call in part: 

James Bruce, born in Scotland, 1730; University of Edin- 
burgh; merchant; then consul at Algiers; then traveled in 
Barbary States, Syria, up the Nile to Syene, in Arabia and 
Abyssinia. November 14, 1770, thought he had found what he 
sought—source of the Nile. Great exultation; called himself 
first white man ever to gaze on that mystery. But it proved 
to be only the head spring of Lake Dembea, in Abyssinia—the 
head of the Blue Nile, a much smaller branch than the mighty 
White Nile—and even that had been found bya Portuguese 
Jesnit, Pedro Paez, one hundred and fifty years before! Pub 
lished four costly volumes, principally valuable on Abyssinia. 
Their correctness, much questioned at first, has been mainly 
sustained by later researches, and they are now an accepted 
authority. 

Mungo Park, Scotland, 1771; University of Edinburgh. 
Explored from mouth of Gambia much of the Upper Niger in 
1795-97, and went farther down the Niger in 1805, to Boussa, 
the capital of Gando, 650 miles below Timbuctoo, where -he 
and his expedition were killed by the natives. Park’s name 
heads the list of West African explorers, as Bruce’s that of the 
East, and is indissolubly connected with the Niger. In piety 
and gentleness of spirit Park resembled Livingstone. Park 
thought the Niger was the Congo. 

John Louis Burckhardt, Basle, Switzerland, 1794 ; University 
of Leipsic. Studied the purest Arabic at Aleppo two years. 
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In 1812, in guise of a poor Turkish trader, went up the Nile 
to Shendy (corrupted from Candacé), 3,000 years ago the capi- 
tal of the famous ancient kingdom of Meroé, (the Old Testa- 
ment and classical Aithiopia), and a short distance below 
Khartoum, which lies at the junction of the White and Blue 
Niles. In 1815 visited Sinai. Was so good an Arabic and 
Moslem scholar that he passed for a very learned and orthodox 
Mussulman, and received a splendid Moslem funeral at Cairo. 
His scholarly works have permanent value. 

James Kingston Tuckey, Jreland, 1778; British navy. Sur- 
veyed part of coast of Australia in 1805. Was appointed to 
command British expedition to explore Congo River. Ascended 
the estuary (on which he is still an authority), passed—with 
great suffering and loss to his expedition—the Yellalla Falls, 
at the lower cafion of the great series found by Stanley, toa 
distance of 172 miles from the sea, and died there in 1816. 


Stanley speaks of one of the furious eddies, or whirlpools, of 


the Congo, down which he was drawn in his boat, and so lost. 
But his name abides as the first European who attempted the 
exploration of the Congo, though his fate deferred further ex- 
ploration for sixty years. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon Denham, Captain Hugh Clapper- 
ton and Dr, Oudney composed the Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney expedition which crossed the Sahara from Murzook, 
the capital of the great oasis of Fezzan, to Lake Tsad, or Tchad, 
in Central Sondan, in 1822-23. Denham’s exploration of Lake 
Tchad and its vicinity was the best fruit of this expedition, 

Richard Lander was Clapperton’s servant on a second expe- 
dition, in which Clapperton started from the Bight of Benin 
and crossed the Niger, but died without effecting any thing 
of value. But Lander proved himself a man of capacity and 
enterprise, and on his return to England was sent by the gov- 
ernment, on a plan of his own, to explore the river. , He took 
his younger brother, Jolin, and set out from his former starting- 
point, Badagry, en the Bight of Benin, west of the Niger delta, 
intending to go to Lake Tchad. But the natives took him pris- 
oner on the Niger, and, for a great ransom, brought him down 
the hitherto unexplored lower course of the great river, to the 
sea. Thus, by Park’s perseverance and Lander’s fortunate cap- 
tivity, the great Niger was at last explored, a work covering 
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over twenty-five years. In 1825 Laing crossed the Western 
Sahara on the caravan route from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, which 
he reached, and near which he was treacherously murdered. 

Sut by far the most valuable contribution to European 
knowledge of the Central Sudin—Bilad es Sudan, “ The 
Country of the Blacks ””—Nigritia (Negroland), was that made 
by the great expedition of Richardson, Dr. Barth, and Overweg, 
in 1850-55. Barth did most of the useful work. Going south 
from Tripoli to Murzook they then went south-west into the 
desert, and visited the then unexplored oasis kingdoms of Air 
and Agadés, thence south across the remaining desert into the 
Sudan. Barth visited the important city of Kano, capital of 
Haussa, whence he went eastward to Kuta or Kikuwa, on Lake 
Tehad (which Richardson never reached, having died near it 
before Barth’s arrival from Kano), and then went south and 
east, and explored the hitherto unvisited kingdoms of Adainawa 
and Baghirmi. In Adamawa he came upon and crossed the 
Tehadda, or Benué (“ Mother of Waters”), the great eastern 
branch of the Niger. Where he crossed it was a majestic river 
of clear water, 800 yards wide, 11 feet deep, with its imme- 
diate banks 20 feet high, and flowing, from east to west, 
through an open plain country. Its greater inundations last 
forty days, from August 20 to September 30, and bury its 
valley under a rise of thirty to fifty feet of water. It was with- 
out cataracts, and navigable for steamers, as has since been 
proved by the voyage of the British steamer Pleiad, commanded 
by Dr. Baikie, which, in 1854-57 ascended the river 400 miles 
from the forks of the Niger, went beyond Barth’s crossing, and 
found it still half a mile wide and ten feet deep. At their 
junction the Kworra (Niger) is } mile, and the Benué 1} miles 
wide, and much the best for navigation. 

In 1847-49 Messrs. Krapf and Rebman, German missionaries 
at Mombas, on the eastern coast, a little north of Zanzibar, made 
explorations on the great interior highland of Eastern Africa, 
south-east of Victoria Nyanza. Here they discovered—what 
had been suspected, but unknown before—an Alpine region in 
reality. Mont Blane, the summit of Europe, is 15,750 feet 
high. But Baron von Decken’s triangulations (1860-61) give 
to Kilima-Njaro a height of 20,065 feet, and Kenia is thought 
to be higher. Both are tipped with perpetual snow, though 
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nearly under the Equator. The White Range, to which they 
belong, has other peaks of similar height. 

It was the intelligence which these missionaries (Krapf and 
Rebman) brought of native reports of great lakes in the interior, 
which led the British Royal Geographical Society to send the 
two Indian army captains, Burton and Speke, in 1857-59, on an 
expedition to discover and explore the “Sea of Ujiji, or Un- 
yamwezi Lake.” They made the first march of Europeans 
from Zanzibar to the great central plateau, and discovered and 
explored Lake Tanganyika, which Burton thought to be 250 
miles long (it is 412 miles long) with no affluents. (It is found 
to have several important afiluents, but they are not yet 
explored). But they were astonished to learn that the river 
Rusisi, or Lusize, at the north end of the lake, flows into, not 
out of, the lake, thus confounding their hope that the lake was 
the source of the Nile. Dr. Livingstone, with Stanley, had 
the same surprise and disappointment at the same discovery. 
The mere levels of the lake and the Nile should have taught 
them better. Tanganyika Burton found only 2,850 (Cameron 
2,710) feet above the sea, which is only 1,170 feet higher than 
the Nile at Gondokoro, not to speak of the long run needed to 
get there. A barometer at Ujiji should have told any man 
who knew the levels of the Upper Nile that the Tanganyika 
must belong to some other great river system, which must go 
west, since every other direction is up hill. 

Burton and Speke’s successful expedition was followed, in 
1861-62, by that of Speke and Grant, which resulted in the 
discovery of the great Victoria N’yanza, which Speke thought 
larger than Lake Superior. Ile found it to be 3,750 feet above 
the sea, 1,900 feet above Tanganyika, which therefore could 
have no connection with it, but its altitude pointed to the 
Nile, which at last he found flowing northwardly out of it in a 
broad stream which was born full-grown, in a cataract, from the 
lake. They followed the mighty river downward to Gondo- 
koro, where they met Colonel Baker governing the country as 
an Egyptian Pacha, and thus another thousand miles were 
added to the Nile, and another great lake to the map of the 
world. 

To this, however, Baker soon added his discovery of the 
Luta N’Zigre, which he named Albert N’yanza, three hun- 
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dred miles long, one of the three or four largest bodies of fresh 
water on the globe, into and then out of which the Nile flows, 
at points eighteen miles apart. The lake lies 2,720 feet above 
the sea, and 1,039 feet below Victoria Lake. It is a vast filter 
and regulator forthe Nile. Its own affuents were not explored. 
Baker furnishes another illustration of how hard to die are 
preconceived notions. He thought Lake Tanganyika must be 
either a prolongation of his Albert Lake, (which Gessi, in 1876, 
reduced by survey to one fourth of the extent Baker gave it), 
or else tributary to it. But if it could get the chance his lake 
would all run down hill into Tanganyika, and take all the Vie- 
toria Nile and lake with it. The little pocket thermo-barom- 
eter, an old tomato can, and a box of matches are ugly things 
among geographical fancies. 

It was Dr. Livingstone’s great work, however, that really 
opened up Central Africa. His early explorations in South 
Africa had prepared him for greater things. On May 31, 1854, 
he astonished the world by arriving at St. Paul de Loanda, hav 
ing discovered and explored the great Zambesi, and its wonder- 
ful Victoria Falls, and crossed the African Continent, the first 
European to do so. It was a glorious pioneer exploit, pro- 
phetic of the conquest of the continent. On his return from 
England, in March, 1858, with the small steam launch JMJa 
Rohert, he entered the mouth of the Zambesi, finding its delta 
reaching 100 miles inland. He discovered and navigated its 
great northern affluent, the Shiré, and its two great lakes, the 
Shirwa, 60 miles long by 30 broad, land-locked and salt, and the ° 
great Nyassa, 200 miles by 60, larger than Lake Ontario, and 
with dark blue water, like the sea, indicating great depth. 

But all previous African work was eclipsed by the last great 
seven-years’ march of Livingstone. Starting from Zanzibar 
he sailed down the east coast and landed at Makindany Bay, 
just north of the mouth of the great Rovuma River, whence 
his march began on April 7, 1866. He passed up the north 
bank of the Rovuma, whose lower course is over a mile wide, 
and, crossing it, struck south-westward to the eastern shore of 
the great Lake Nyassa, formerly discovered by him. The Arab 
slavers refused him passage across the lake in their slave dhows, 
and he was obliged to go around its southern end. Thence he 
struck north-westwardly along the water-shed between the lake 
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on the right and the affluents of the Upper Congo, and then of 
Lake Bangweolo (not then known) on the left. In December, 
1866, he crossed the Loangwa, a large tributary of the Zam- 
besi, here 300 feet wide, ferried by canoes, and making great 
sand-banks like the Zambesi. On January 28, 1867, he crossed 
the Chambezé, the head stream of the great Congo, flowing to 
the west, its true channel 40 yards wide, but now at flood, and 
always needing canoe ferriage. Here he heard that the river 
flowed into a Lake Bemba, or Bangweolo. 

April 1, 1867, he reached Lake Liemba, the southern bay of 
Tanganyika. After a two-weeks’ fever he followed the west- 
ern shore of the lake northward until May 14, and- then struck 
westward, a long march, until he found Lake Moero, in Novem- 
ber, 1867, and on March 17, 1868, saw the great Lualaba River, 
flowing northward out of the lake, which he thought might 
flow into Lake Tanganyika, which he had not yet visited, and 
which, as to levels, was quite possible, as Moero lies 3,000 
feet above the sea, and nearly 300 feet above Tanganyika. 
This also shows that very great cataracts must exist, as yet 
undiscovered, between Lake Moero and N’yangwé, the low- 
est point afterward reached by Livingstone on another route. 
Sut he thought Tanganyika itself to be an expansion of the 
Nile, and so all this was Nile. While stopping at Lake Moero 
Livingston¢ learned that this was the same river he had crossed 
as the Chambezé, which flowed into, and then out of, Lake Bem- 
ba, or Bangweolo (which they said was very large), and so came 
down to Moero. He therefore resolved to visit the great lake, 
and so marched southward up the connecting river Luapula, 
though to the east of it, and on July 18, 1868, discovered the 
great Lake Bangweolo, and navigated it, and estimated it 150 
miles long by 80 broad, but not of great depth, as the water 
was green, not deep blue, like Nyassa. He thought Miss 
Tinné’s expedition on the Nile might have gone up to this lake, 
and then ascended the Chambezé in canoes, if Speke and Grant, 
in their mistake aboyt Victoria Lake being the Nile source, 
had not turned her back at Gondokoro! * 

On December 11, Livingstone left Moero with an Arab 
slave caravan, and reached Ujiji, on Tanganyika, on March 14, 
1869. On July 13 he was off from Ujiji with another slave- 


* Last Journals, pp. 228 and 268. 
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hunting earavan of Arabs across Lake Tanganyika (which he 
sounded 1,965 feet deep, when his line broke with no bot- 
tom), for the Manyuema country, on the lower Lualaba, 
far to the north-west of Ujiji. He was detained by ulcer- 
ated feet at Bambarre, ade many detours, and arrived at 
N’yangwé, on the great Lualaba, on March 30,1871. Here he 
found a vast river 3,000 yards—more than 1} miles—wide, 
always deep, flowing “ever northward” about two miles an 
hour. On July 20 he started back for Ujiji, where he arrived 
October 23, to find his stores a second time plundered by the 
unspeakable Arabs, and horrors staring him in the face, when 
lo! on October 24, the very next day, Henry M. Stanley, flying 
the American flag, arrived with the //era/d’s Relief Expedi- 
tion, and Livingstone was saved and rich in a moment! 

November 16 Livingstone and Stanley started in great 
canoes to explore the northern end of Lake Tanganyika. 
December 5 they entered the Lusizé River at the end, and 
found it large, with a delta, and a strong current flowing 
into the lake! There went the Nile again, obstinately flowing 
up-stream (compared with their notions), and they saw that the 
lake must go westward to the Lualaba,—or nowhere! March 
14, 1872, Stanley started on his return trip to Zanzibar, and 
Livingstone went with him as far as Unyanyembe, where he 
awaited new men and supplies sent him by Stanley from 
Zanzibar. 

On August 25, 1872, the old hero with his new equipment 
set out from Unyanyembe on his last and fatal journey. Le 
took the usual caravan route back toward Ujiji until near where 
it strikes Lake Tanganyika, and there he turned to the left, 
southward, and followed the eastern bank of the great lake 
for nearly 200 miles, bending to the west around its southern 
end, going westward almost to Lake Moero, then turning 
southward and south-eastward toward Lake Bangweolo, and 
passing around its eastern end, where he again crossed the 
marshy and flooded Chambezé. Thence he followed the south- 
ern shore of the great lake westward for nearly half its length. 
The exposures to constant rain and wet, causing fever and 
dysentery, now broke him up completely, and at last the iron- 
hearted explorer was found in the morning on his knees by his 
bedside, dressed, and dead, where he had knelt for his last 
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prayer before retiring the night before, and never risen again. 
His faithful Chuma and Susi embalmed his body and bore it 
to Zanzibar, and to the mighty abbey of Britain’s fame, and by 
their devotion to their dead friend they also embalmed them- 
selves in the heart of the whole civilized world. 

Dr. Georg Schweinfurth, Ph.D., of Berlin University, an 
eminent botanist and naturalist, did a good piece of work in 
African exploration in 1869-71. With letters from the Egyp- 
tian government he went, by way of Suez, the Red Sea, Sua- 
kim, Berber, and the Upper Nile, to Khartoum, where his 
exploring tour began. On January 5, 1869, he left Khartoum, 
with a wealthy and powerful Coptie Christian ivory-trader 
named Ghattas, with whom the governor of Khartoum had 
made a strict contract for his conveyance, provision, and safe 
conduct, and return, with the right to accompany, with his own 
servants, every expedition Ghattas should send out, in whatever 
direction. The expedition went up the White Nile in boats 
to the “sudd” (“sod”), the great ambatch barrier, thence 220 
miles up its great western branch, the Bahr-el-Gazal (Gazelle 
River) to the similar barrier on that river, where they reached 
the usual landing-place, or ‘ Meshera,” on February 24. 

From this “ head of navigation” they marched, by caravan, 
two hundred miles southward to the principal serzba, or forti- 
fied depot village, of Ghattas, which they reached on March 30. 
This was to the east of the Dyoor, a river 360 miles long, con- 
stituting the main southern branch of the Bahr-el-Gazal. The 
sertha was 1,545 feet above the sea, but only 305 feet above the 


level of Khartoum. Here he spent nearly a year, making many nm 

short excursions, and doing much scientific work of many sorts, . é 

part of which was the exploration of the Dyoor Riverand people, 

the Bongo people, ete. On November 17, 1869, he started with 

Aboo Sammat, a friendly rival merchant of Ghattas, and a very . 

intelligent man, on an expedition much farther southward, to * 

the Monbuttoo kingdom, passing through the country of the 

splendid but cannibal Niam Niam on the way. He was intro- if 

duced to Munza, the famous barbarous king of the Monbuttoo, i 

also cannibals, on March 23, 1870, where he spent a month, 

and, after many detours, arrived back at Ghattas’ sertba about . 

May 1, and at Khartoum July 21, 1871. Bs 

The scientific fruits of Schweinfurth’s work were exceed- F 
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ingly rich, and the loss of most of them by the burning of his 
huts at Ghattas’ seria nearly broke his heart. But his most 
important contributions to geography were the determining of 
the contour of the great western expanse of the Nile basin. 
He considers the Bahr-el-Arab, which by native accounts runs 


ee ee 


many hundred miles from due west before it joins the Bahr-el- 
Gazal, to be really the main stream, of which the latter, with 
the Dyoor and its other large branches, is only a branch. The 
Bahr-el-Arab, he thinks, may be the large river which Barth’s 
expedition heard of as running away to the east, out of the 
southern part of the Nigritian kingdom of Waday, lying east of 
Lake Tchad. If so, this Bahr-el-Arab, he thinks, may contest with 
the Bahr-el-Abiad (White River) the question of the headship 
of the Nile. But this, of course, isa mistake,as there is no room 
to gather such a river in that direction. In Monbuttoo he found 
the “Akka,” a nation of pygmies, thus proving another of He- 
rodotus’s old stories to have a fact at the bottom of it. Here 
also he found the great river Keebaly lower down called the 
Welle, which was more than 1,200 feet wide and 10 to 15 
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feet deep, passing about 10,000 cubic feet of water per second, 
and flowing straight west into the great unknown. This was 
vastly larger than the Bahr-el-Gazal, and so could not go to the 
Nile. He had passed the water-shed of the Nile! The natives 
all said it kept straight on north-west until so wide that trees 
could not be seen across it, and that the people there wore long 
white shirts and knelt down to pray. All of which pointed to 
the Shari, Lake Tchad, and the Soudanese black Moslems. The 
levels and volumes also point to the same conclusion. The 
distance would be about 1,000 miles to the lower Shari, the fall 
1,450 feet (showing cataracts on the way), and the volumes 
10,000 to 20,000 for the Welle, and 85,000 (Denham) for the 
lower Shari, after receiving the Serbuwel, the Logon, and other 
great branches. The Welle might, by volumes and levels, be 
the Benné, which Barth found at Yola in Adamaué, July 18, 
1851, 1,200 feet wide, 11 feet deep, with 50 feet rise. But if 
the Welle be the Benué, then where is tle water-basin to col- 
lect the Shari, whose waters are ample enough to keep in exist- 
ence, on the edge of the desert, a fresh-water lake larger than 
Belgium, with an area varying with its seasons from 10,000 
to 60,000 square miles? But one other element tangles 
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all these theories. The Welle, according to Schweinfurth, floods 
in April, but the Shari, 1,000 miles lower, as also the Benué, 
have their great rise in September. 

If, as Schweinfurth surmises, some great southern branch of 
the Shari floods first, then that river must be large enough to 
encroach on the basin of the Benué. Stanley* thinks his Aru- 
wimi, a great northern branch of the Congo, is the Welle, and 
volume and levels coincide for that theory also. As to flood sea- 
sons we are not informed. No great river, great enough to be 
the Welle, reaches the Atlantic coast between the Congo and 
the Niger. The Ogowé, now partially explored, is far too small 
in its upper course. But one thing sheds light (and rain, too !) 
on the whole question. The great south-western monsoon-rains, 
from the South-Atlantic Ocean, sweep clear to Lake Tchad, and 
they get there nearly a month before they reach the Nile at 
Khartoum, in the same latitude. Hence there can be no Alpine 
tract running east and west across the unexplored region north 
of the Congo. Schweinfurth also found the chimpanzee plenty 
in Monbuttoo, which belongs exclusively to the West African 
fauna. Hence it is plain that there is—that there must be— 
here a vast, moderately elevated, abundantly watered, warm, 
and fertile plateau, with lakes and rivers, perhaps some low 
mountains, the whole as yet unexplored by any European, and 
possibly never yet reached by any Arab, either from the 
Sudan, Egypt, or Zanzibar. The copious rains on this plateau 
give birth to the northern tributaries of the Congo, the 
western branches of the Nile, and the whole Shari and Benué 
systems. 

Perhaps the long disappearance of Stanley at this time 
(April, 1888), and when he is reported to have not yet 
reached and relieved Emin Bey, is to be accounted for by sur- 
mising that he has plunged into this greatest and most valu- 
able yet unexplored realm of Africa, or the world, to trace the 
water-shed between the Congo, the Benué, the Shari, and the 
Nile. Certainly the solution and mapping of this vast and 
valuable region is the finest geographhical prize yet remaining 
on the globe to be won. As Cameron’s plucky trip across the 
continent on the southern plateau traced the water-shed be- 


* Through the Dark Continent, vol. ii, pp. 275, 276; and The Congo Free State, 
vol. ii, pp. 126-133, 
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tween the Congo and the Zambesi, so the northern “divide” must 
now be traced, and probably with far more interesting results 
as to both geographical features and commercial importance. 

Then there will remain another great trip to be made: that 
which shall go to the south and east of Victoria Lake and trace 
the rim of the Nile basin in that direction, and the head rivers 
that feed the vast lake, and the eastern slope of the Nile basin, 
thence to Abyssinia, exploring the head-waters of the great 
river Jub, going to the Indian Ocean, and the Sobat, possibly 
the largest eastern tributary of the Nile. Long Bey: ascended 
this river by steamer 300 miles from the Nile, in 1874. 

In this high eastern tract it is more than probable that, in 
accordance with native reports, a partially salt and desert re- 
gion will be found under the north-western slope of the great 
snowy range, which probably cuts off the monsoon from a con- 
siderable tract between its crest and the Nile waters. The 
fierce hostility of these free mountaineer tribes to the Arab 
slave-hunters has thus far defeated all thorough exploration 
from the coast, while the want of water, the Arabs say, has 
kept them from entering from the west. They declare that 
they know almost nothing about this country. Native reports 
locate here several lakes, some land-locked and ‘salt, others 
fresh, and fountains of the Nile and the Jub. 

Stanley’s great voyage around the Nile lakes and down the 
Congo—greater in its manhood and nobler in its moral purpose 
than Alexander’s march from the Hellespont to the Hydaspes 
—and his work of founding a new nation on the vast river, 
will be treated in another article. Of the sportsmen explorers, 
the lion-hunters and gorilla discoverers, though some of their 
contributions to knowledge have not been small, we have no 
space to write. We have, in this article, been looking over 
the grand approaches to the final opening up of Africa to the 
world. Bruce, Burekhardt, Baker and Schweinfurth on the 
east and the Nile; Park and Lander on the Niger; Denham 
and Clapperton, and then Barth, Overweg and Richardson on 
the Shari and Benué and Lake Tchad basin; Burton, Speke, 
and Grant on the great highland lake region; Livingstone on 
the Zambesi, the Rovama, and the Lualaba-Congo; these are 
the chief names that have pioneered the great work—one of 
the greatest of all the ages. Gero. Lansina Taytor. 
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Art, V.—FREEDOM AND LAW.* 


Ir may appear to be ungenerous, in remarking upon this book, 
to begin with its defects. Professor Drummond so wins his 
readers by his Christian spirit, as well as by the brilliancy of 
his style and the originality of his thought, as to make eriti- 
cism seem ungracious. The faults of the book are in a measure 
neutralized by its excellences. No lover of truth can fail to 
find in it healthful incentive to thought and aim. It would be 
a pleasant task to summarize its rich suggestions and instruc- 
tions. But of abridgment there is no need. The book is not 
forbidding in its bulk, and it is sure of readers as it is. But 
all the more may criticism be a duty. 


Current TuovuGut oN THE QuEsTION oF FREEDOM. 

It is not my purpose to review this book except so far as it 
touches the question of freedom and necessity. Is man the sub- 
ject of any law other than natural law? If so, what law? Has 
he any freedom other than that of the crystal, the fern, and 
the robin, to obey natural law? If so, what freedom? The two 
questions are practically one, and there is no other question in 
either philosophy or theology so weighty in the issues involved. 
Strangely, too, there is no other question upon which, among 
Christian teachers, vagueness and agnosticism and indifference, 
or virtual surrender to an atheistic philosophy, so widely prevail. 
Necessity lacks not avowed disciples and able defenders; but 
the cause of freedom, which is nothing less than Christianity on 
the human side, often goes by default. <A distinct avowal of 
the doctrine of necessity we do not look for to day in a Chris- 
tian writer. But never more widely than to-day has necessity 
been the underlying philosophy of current literature, secular 
and religious. That every man is what hereditary and environ- 
ing influences make him is the ereed of non-Christian scientists 
and thinkers of all schools. It is on this ground, too, that lib- 
eral Cliristians, including many connected with Churches known 
as evangelical as well as Universalists and Unitarians, base their 
assurance or their hope that, under an administration of omnip- 


* Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
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otent wisdom and love, all men will be ultimately, either in 
this life or in the life to come, transformed into perfected sons of 
God. Admit the premises, and the conclusion is the only rea- 
sonable one. Moreover, among Christian scientists the reign of 
natural law so nearly monopolizes attention that protest against 
necessity is_generally wanting or uncertain. Agnosticism upon 
the question has, of course, ground for no conclusion. Indefi- 
niteness as to the freedom of man as a moral agent carries with 
it logically and inevitably indetiniteness as to his accountability 
here and hereafter. Ail evangelical Christians, it is true, af- 
firm, as they understand it, the freedom and accountability of 
man. Dut when pressed with objections they are agreed upon 
nocommon defense on philosophic grounds. In many eult- 
ured minds, even among those of Arminian antecedents, there 
is a manifest reaction to necessitarian tendencies of thought. 
How freedom in man to make choice for himself can be recon- 
ciled with the reign of natural law is a question upon which 
the majority are silent, or frankly admit that they see no light. 
Christian thinkers who have departed widely from the theology 
of Edwards have not ceased to reiterate, or quietly to assume 
as axiomatic, his oft-repeated affirmation, in substance that the 
highest possible or conceivable freedom in man is the power to 
do (or to will) as he finds himself inclined—to take the choice 
he did not make. It is confidently aftirmed that any more 
freedom than this is impossible in itself, and that, if it were 
possible, it would substitute the reign of confusion in the place 
of law. 

It is notable, also, that the more prominent evangelistic lead- 
ers of premillennial views seem to ignore any other freedom 
in man than to act as he is acted upon, and to regard Chris- 
tianity as a system of spiritual dynamics for the rescue, as by 
force, of as many souls as possible before the final catastrophe. 
Evidently it is the old theologies rather than the old philoso- 
phy which all the new departures in Christian thought have 
left behind. But a theology, however perfect, grounded on a 
necessitarian philosophy, however skillfully disguised, is mean- 
ingless. Word for word, idea for idea, thought for thought, 
the philosophy cancels from the theology every factor which 
denotes moral government and accountability, and leaves even 


jinmortality an almost empty word. 
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Proressor Drummonn’s ATTITUDE ON THE QUESTION. 


In the general confusion of thought on the question of 
freedom it is fair to let every man speak for himself. There 
has never been a self-consistent Christian necessitarian. But 
neither are the advocates of freedom always self-consistent. 
As a Christian disciple could not fail to do, Professor Drum- 
mond has said many things which imply freedom. Want of 
courage to say what he means we may not infer from the fact 
that a writer sometimes argues a concealed proposition. Doubt- 
less Professor Drummond is as reluctant to admit to himself, 
without qualification, that man has no higher freedom than to 
act out the inclination he finds in himself, as he is to say this 
distinctly to his readers. He is not so confident as to put the 
square negative that man has no other freedom than to obey 
natural law. But this seems to be all the freedom he is able 
to account for. 

The author does not claim to have treated his subject ex- 
haustively. To say that completeness in what he has under- 
taken cannot be claimed for him, is only to say he is not among 
authors an exception to the universal rule. There is such a 
thing as keeping too close to one’s theme. No subject can be 
seen to advantage except when viewed in its proper connec- 
tions. Natural law can be defined only when distinguished 
from higher law. To claim for it exclusive supremacy is to 
make the mistake of the viceroy who ignores the king to whom 
he is subordinate. Moreover, freedom and law are so closely 
related that neither, when isolated from the other, ean be half 
understood. Freedom and law occupy the same field, and be- 
tween them there can be, in a well-ordered universe, no real an- 
tagonism. Whatever Professor Drummond has justly claimed 
for law, then, must be in harmony with what another may justly 
claim for freedom. Law is freedom’s opportunity. The more 
full and correct, therefore, our view of the province of law, the 
better are we prepared to trace the bounds of freedom. If 
some inspired teacher could give vs a perfect view of law, we 


should have only to follow the pathway opened by him to learn 
how much freedom is actual and possible. 

The operation of natural law in the spiritual world is the 
central thought of the book. Let us not be in haste to object 
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to this thought. Professor Drummond has done something 
better than clothe an ingenious speculation in an attractive 
dress. He has formulated a truth not before so clearly brought 
to view. Whether he has claimed for it too much is a ques- 
tion worth considering. 

Natural law, as the author has kept us in mind throughout 
his book, is solid ground. Welcome all new discoveries of the 
lines which bound its domain, traceable in whatever world. 
We assume the existence of natural law in the higher spheres 
of being when we speak, as we properly do, of the moral nature, 
the religious nature, and the spiritual nature of man. The 
man who has put off the animal nature and has put on the 
angelic has not ceased to be a man—in a higher sense a natural 
man. But plainly, to stop with natural law—to say there is no 
other law—is to tind freedom in man to make choice for him- 
self nowhere. Natural law always has its own way, and as far 
as it goes excludes responsible freedom. 

Does the author intend to stop with natural law? He antici- 
pates our question: “Are there then no other laws in the 
spiritual world except those which are projections or extensions 
of natural laws?”—P. 52. To this question we might reason- 
ably expect a definite “ Yes” or “ No,” or, “I do not know.” 
The author’s argument leads to a simple negative. But he 
hesitates. What he has said in answer to his own question he 
summarizes in his analysis thus: * The existence of laws in 
the spiritual world, other than natural laws, (1) improbable, 
(2) unnecessary, (3) unknown. Qualifieation.”-—P. 19. But the 
“qualification,” as we might expect after this cumulative nega- 
tion, hints at no definite exception. The author does not quite 
say there are no other laws. On a previous page (57) he had 
affirmed that the whole spiritual world is not covered by nat- 
ural law, though what he says in the connection seems to indi- 
eate that the uncovered part was, in his view, confined to the 
region of “mystery,” “uncertainty,” and “darkness.” He 


proceeds generally on the hypothesis that there are no other 
than natural laws. He challenges the objector to point out 
any other laws. “If the objection be pressed that it is con- 
trary to the analogy and unreasonable in itself that there 
should not be new laws for this higher sphere, the reply is 
obvious: Let these laws be produced.”—P. 52. This conclu- 
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sion, too, if not necessarily involved in it, well comports witl» 
the author’s thought as to the order of evolution, that the spir- 
itual is the primitive and real natural world, and all the laws 
of the lower world are projections downward from the spiritual. 
“ The first in the field was the spiritual world.” “ The visible: 
universe has been developed from the unseen.”—P. 55.“ Law 


in the visible is the invisible in the visible. And to speak of 
laws as natural is to define them in their application to a part 
of the universe, the sense part, whereas a wider survey would 
lead us to regard all laws as essentially spiritual.”—P. 56. “ The 
laws of the spiritual world existed first, and it was natural to 
expect that when the ‘intelligence resident in the Unseen’ 


proceeded to frame the material universe, he should go upon 
the lines already laid down. He would, in short, simply pro- 
ject the higher laws downward, so that the natural would be- 
come an incarnation, a visible representation, a working model 
of the spiritual.”—P. 57. 

The above quotations are from the “ Introduction,” the most 
elaborate and compact portion of the book. In other places the 
author puts the same doctrine with equal foree. Thus in the 
article on “ Environment :” “ These two, heredity and envi- 
ronment, are the master influences of the organic world. These 
two have made all of us what we are.’—P. 183. “ These two 
factors are responsible for making all living organisms what 
they are. . .. Biography is really a branch of natural history.” 
—P.183. Thus in the article on “Conformity to Type:” “ In 
point of fact, is he [man] not after all the veriest automaton 
—every organ of his body given him, every function ar- 
ranged for him, brain and nerve, thought and sensation, will 
and conscience, all provided for him ready made? And yet 
he turns upon his soul and wishes to organize that himself. O 
preposterous and vain man! thon who couldest not make a fin- 
ger-nail of thy body, thinkest thou to fashion this wonderful, 
mysterious, subtle soul of thine after the ineffable image? 
Wilt thou ever permit thyself ¢o be conformed to the image of 
the Son?”—P. 217. The rhetoric of this passage is better 
than its logic. Power to organize himself, body or soul, in the 
smallest part, las never been claimed for man. What is claimed 
by those who regard man as something more than an automaton 
is that he can use even his finger-nail so as to serve or wrong his 
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soul, ennoble or pollute it. If man is but “ the veriest autom- 
aton,” it is not fair to taunt him nor reasonable to exhort him. 

Does the author mean that the human automaton he has 
described man to be—“ brain and nerve, thought and sensation, 
will and conscience, all provide d for him ready made really 
holds in his own power the question to what type of character 
he is to be conformed? If that were his meaning, there were 
no question between us. But, according to the drift of his 
argument, the initiative election in the plan of salvation is 
with the perfect type, not with the creature subject, and the 
“permit” of the subject is secured by the influence of the 
type. (Juite true, as the author teaches, without the vitalizing 
type the subject is helpless. The protoplasm cannot wake 
itself to consciousness and become the artist in its own trans- 
formation. But is the subject unconditionally predestinated 
to be conformed to the type, or does the quickening Spirit 
first enable the intelligent subject in perfect freedom to choose 
the type ? 

Let our author ask again: “Is man, then, ont of the arena 
altovether? Is he mere clay in the hands of the potter—a 
machine, a tool, an automaton? Yes and no.” But obviously 
the “no” is not to be taken as an essential modification of the 
“yes,” which fairly sums up the doctrine of the article. True, 
the author seems to qualify when he says, “A new element 
here comes in, which compels us, for a moment, to part com- 
pany with zoology. That element is the conscious power of 
choice.” Yes, with zoology the author is ready to part com- 
pany fora moment. Coming to the higher life, he has, in this 
connection, no further occasion for the animal. But not for : 
moment does he part company with biology, and not therefore 
with the reign of natural law. Evolution, in carrying man for- 
ward into the spiritual world, of course leaves zoology behind. 
But the same natural law of life—so our author reasons—holds 
in the spiritual as in the natural world.* <A spiritual type 

* This is the fundamental fallacy of Dr. Drummond’s book, which is built on 
the theory of the identity of the laws of the natural and spiritual worlds. That 
there is an analogy or similarity of administrative rule in those laws is obvious: 


Christ recognized it in his teaching. But analogy is not identity, as Dr. Drum- 


mond assumes. Even natural laws are not identical, for “science teaches that no 
one law pertaining to any one department of the natural can be introduced into 


auv other ;’’ much less can natural law be introduced into the spiritual, inasmuch as 
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comes in Christ. But who determines the question of con- 
formity—the type or the subject of the type? The author's 
answer is direct: “ Conformity to the type is secured by the 
type. Christ makes the Christian.”—P. 217. “ Tlie conscions 
power of choice,” then, according to the author, must be the 
conscious power of man to take the choice made for him by 
the type, not conscious power to make choice for himself be- 
tween opposing types. 

Thus has our author answered his own question, not as di- 
rectly as the right of truth demands, but as plainly as the self- 
contradictory philosophy of moral government under necessity 
admits. While he is not ready to affirm the negative, that 
there are no other than natural laws, evidently he does not 
distinctly reeognize man as the subject of any other laws, and 
his logic leaves room for no other freedom in man than to obey 
natural law with the same unvarying regularity and necessity 
with which. apples, shaken from a tree, obey the law of gravi- 


tation. 
NatruraL Law iw tue New Birra. 


Our author finds his chief illustration of natural law in the 
spiritual world in the law of spiritual biogenesis which threads 
the phraseology of the New Testament, and is so exactly for- 
mulated in the words of Christ to Nicodemus: “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God... . That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again.” 

Let us thoughtfully enter the field here opened to us, and 
take time for careful survey. Professor Drummond’s readers 
will agree that his treatment of this branch of his subject, if not 
satisfactory, is highly suggestive and helpful. In opening this 
field to our view in the light of science he has done the Chiris- 
tian world his best service as a teacher—much better service 
than to have convinced us (which he was not quite sure of him- 
self) that there are “no other laws in the spiritual world ex- 
cept those which are projections or extensions of natural laws.” 


“identity of law implies identity of substance.” The reader may find these points 
admirably worked out in Dr, Robert Watts’s Reign of Causality, chap. x. Mr, 
White, in a subsequent page, recognizes this distinction. —Epitor, 
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He has come so near showing us how it is that man comes 
under a higher than natural law, as to suggest the answer to 
his own challenge: * Let these laws be produced.” Professor 
Drummond reads the words of the Master, not as a highly tig- 
urative representation of a great wonder in the economy of 
grace, but as a direct statement, having the simplicity of science, 
of a divine law in the evolution of sons of God from the seed 
of Adam—a law which commends itself as reasonable in the 
ight of obvious analogy. 

In this natural reading of the words of the great Teacher, 
Professor Drummond is not quite alone, though he may be the 
first to gain for it wide attention, and it is doubtless as a dis- 
ciple of the Master that he has learned thus to read. Where 
else in the wide range of theological literature could he have 
found so clear and direct’ a statement of the Master’s great 
thought? Strange that the Christian world, with his words all 
in memory, should be so slow to understand him! Does he not 
tell us, in the simplest possible language, that the necessity of 
the spiritual birth in order to spiritual life is no more an occa- 
sion for wonder than is the necessity of the natural birth in 
order to natural life? Yet how many persist in regarding the 
new birth as a great mystery! Have we quite overlooked the 
Master’s emphatic “* Marvel not?” 

In pointing out the dalogies of the new birth and the new 
life opened to us in the science of biology, or, as Professor 
Drummond would have us say, the continuity of biological law 
in both spheres, he is doubtless the pioneer. He discovers in 
the necessity of the new birth a companion phenomenon to 
the law of biogenesis which science lias proved holds supremacy 
in the natural world—that with unvarying uniformity life 
springs always from life. If he had traced the analogy of this 
law in the work of the Spirit in man antecedent to his birth 
into the new life, he might have seen how the Spirit first un- 
conditionally lifts man up to the freedom of probation, where 
he can begin to act for himself, and in obedience to a higher 
law, to resist the law of natural inclination and comply with 
the conditions of the new birth. 

Practically the New Testament doctrine of spiritual death, 
the new birth, the old man, the new.man, the natural man, the 
spiritual man, eternal life, has not been obscure. Those who 
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have tried the Christian doctrine have experimental assurance 
that it is of God. But the philosophy of the new life has been 
to us somewhat as though hidden in cipher, till at length science 
has given us the key. We may see how natural it was that the 
Master should speak in this language, and that the disciples, in- 
spired by him, should do the same. Experience of the new life 
and the inspiration of their Master did not unroll for the elect 
disciples the scroll of natural history, but it gave them the 
clear insight of genius into the practical working of the saving 
plan. But the great Revealer was truth itself. Whether 
under his human limitations all the fields of knowledge were 
open to his vision let us not ask. But beyond a doubt he 
grasped in its full breadth every truth proclaimed by him. We 
may reasonably expect that with new unfoldings of science his 
word will open to us in some aspects as a new revelation. 
While the words biology and biogenesis were yet unknown in 
the schools of earth, to this great Teacher come from God the 
whole science of life was in command. In using the language 
of this science he chose the only fit medium to convey his 
thought. The necessity and reasonableness of the new birth, 
in the transformation of the natural man to the likeness of the 
Son of God, rest with scientific assurance on the solid basis of 
natural law. As there is no passing from the inorganic to the 
organic sphere—froin the kingdom of death to the kingdom of 
natural life—but by birth into life through the agency of life, 
so there is no passing from the inferior life inherited by the 
birth of the flesh upward into a spiritual life but by a new birth 
from above. 

By the natural birth man comes only under natural law, the 
same law as the worm, the insect, the bird, the lion are under, 
and by this birth, too, he comes into possession, only in larger 
measure, of the same kind of freedom—freedom to do as by 
natural law he is inclined to do. The natural man cannot, of 
himself, unaided rise to the higher life of God’s kingdom, but 
the kingdom of God must first come down to him and spir- 
itually vitalize him. Till thus vitalized by the Spirit, how 
much soever you train and culture him he is as dead to spiritual 
life as a marble statue is to natural life. 

So far the operation of natural law in the advancement of 
man into the new life, as pointed out by the author, commends 
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itself as reasonable * and in accord with experience, and finds 
its best statement in the words of the Master, as given in Jolin’s 
gospel, 

Ilere two questions arise : Where does this work of spiritual 
vitalization begin ? and, What does it first do fora man? Ac- 
cording to Professor Drummond this work begins at the instant 
of the new birth, and its first work is to make the child of the 
flesh a child of God. If there is a state which can be called 
spiritual embryo, it is not antecedent to the new birth, but 
subsequent. At one instant ‘the man, however highly devel- 
oped and noble in moral character, is purely a natural man. 
At the next instant he has entered into the kingdom of God; 
he has been born of the Spirit into the atmosphere of the new 
life; he has come into vital connection with the Son of God 
as his type of character, and his transformation to the likeness 
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of the Son is in process. 

According to this, the man himself has nothing to do in con- 
nection with his new birth except as his will is brought into 
conformity by the sovereign agency of the Christ type. Till 
he finds himself a new-born child of God he has only the free- 
dom of an intelligent animal. As we might expect of a mind 
so clear and so honest, Professor Drummond accepts the con- 


ae 


clusion his reasoning involves. With him, up to the instant 
of the new birth the highest possible moral character is but an 
outgrowth of the natural man under culture, and has no sub- 


“i. 


stantial value. 


* True, so far as the conformity of the doctrine of regeneration to the law of bio- 
genesis which teaches that “life springs from antecedent life.” But when Dr. Drum- 
mond affirms that “ the touch of life” is the preducing cause of both spiritual and 
natural life he is not, as Dr, Watts shows, “scientifically correct.” He pushes the 
analogy too far. In nature, life proceeds from a living germ or life-cell, from which 
the future organism is developed and sustained by a process in which similar 
germs or life-cells are produced. In regeneration the Holy Spirit conveys no 
such “life-cell ” into the human soul. But by a mysterious process he gives a 
quickening power to truth, whereby it becomes clear to the intellect, potential 
in the conscience, and persuasive to the will. Hence, except in its conformity 


hi ; to the law which requires that life shall spring from antecedeut life, there is no 

: such analogy as Dr. Drummond claims. Mr. White, further on in this article, 

‘ : gives « far more scriptural account of the Spirit’s part in regeneration than is 

| implied in Dr. Drummond’s exaggerated application to it of the law of biogenesis. 
—Epitor. 
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How Man 1s Mape tue Supsecr or A Wigner tHan Nat- 
URAL Law. 


There must be a flaw in this logie somewhere. Doubtless 
there are in human beings, as part of the outfit of probation, 
certain amiable qualities which come by natural-birth inherit- 
ance, and these are capable of cultivation as products of the 
earth. The morality whieh consists aloue in natural goodness, 
like every thing else which is beautiful in nature, will prove 
but transient. But the heavenly Teacher recognized a morality 
in those who seem not to have been conscious of serving him, 
or even of having known him, having in it the essential of re- 
ligion itself, as witness his memorable words: “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it [visited the sick and the imprisoned, clothed the 
naked, fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty] unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Is 
it not, indeed, the moral quality in religion itself which gives 
it its chief value? The ecstasy of religious experience must 
not be mistaken for religion itself. Is it not rather the wit- 
nessing Jove that the heavenly Father is well pleased with a 
soul which has come into the right moral attitude toward him # 

Shall we conelude that following the lead of the law of nat- 
ural life in the spiritual world has misled the author? No, it is 
the gifted author rather who has missed the lead of law. In trae- 
ing the law of biogenesis in the spiritual world Professor Drum- 
mond has left out of the account an essential fact ; namely, that 
the beginning of the work of the Spirit in man—the begetting 
in him of the spiritual-life principle—is not at the instant of 
the new birth, but is probably always antecedent to actual en- 
trance into the conscious life of God’s kingdom. 

Proceeding on the hypothesis that the new birth is the very 
starting-point of a higher than animal life in man, the author 
is thus consistent with himself in his low estimate of possible 
character under any conditions antecedent to regeneration 
proper. We do not need to be told that this leaves no room, 
prior to the new birth, for the freedom of moral agency. It 
is impossible to see when or how, in consistency with this hy- 
pothesis, any real freedom in man to choose for himself can 
come into exercise at all. Up to the time of the new birth 
man is what his antecedents and environments inake him. By 
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the new birth he is made a child of God. Tis own agency has 
nothing to do in the case except as that agency is drafted in by 
sovereign grace. 

But is not the basie assumption on which all this thinking 
rests out of harmony with what we know of the operation of 
this great law of life in both the natural and the spiritual world ¢ 
In the animal kingdom birth is never the very beginning of life. 
Germ and germination, and, with certain completeness, organic 
development and growth, are all antecedent to the natura! 
birth. If we may look for the continuity of this natural law 
in the spiritual -vorld, shall we not reasonably expect to find, 
that the beginning of spiritual life is also antecedent to actual 
birth into child relationship to God ? 

Surely iis expectation has the sanction of the inspired 
word, and accords with the common faith and experience of 
Christians. The Lord eame to Abraham, and other Old Testa- 
ment worthies, and talked with them, and planted in them the 
germ of spiritual life, apparently long before he brought them 
to the clear consciousness of sons of God. He came to the 
upright, truth-loving Roman centurion and to the praying, 
alms-giving Cornelius, doubtless before they had heard his 
name, and helped them to be good men, cherishing “ the spirit 
of faith and the purpose of righteousness.” Ile comes, we 
are assured, wherever bre finds faithful parental nurture, into 
the hearts of our little ones, begetting in them an embryo spir- 
itnal life years before they attain to the capacity for Christian 
self-consciousness. He comes to every man whioin he holds ae- 
countable in the conscience, calling him to duty and to the 
self-denial which it involves. He comes with needed help 
wherever he beholds sincere endeavor to resist the temptations 
and bear the burdens and keep the trusts of life. In due time, 
the best time, he comes to every man to awaken him to a con- 
sciousness of his deeper spiritual needs—his need to be born 
from above into the new life of a child of God. 

Thus, following the analogy of law where the author over- 
looked its lead, we find in these antecedents to the new-birth 
agencies of the Spirit where and how the freedom of moral 
agency begins. It comes not by natural development, but by 
spiritual endowment. So far all men are saved uncondition- 
ally. They are saved to the freedom of a fair probation. 
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Tue Curer Favtrs or tHE Boor. 


One of the excellent things in Professor Drummond’s book, 
worthy to be emphasized, is its masterly exposition and illus- 
ration of God's part in the work of iman’s salvation. At 
marked defect of the book is, that it comes little short of 
ignoring man’s part, altogether ; that, logically, it quite excludes 
man as a free agent from any part. The author seems to have 
read all the appeals of the inspired word to men, not as ad- 
dressed to free moral agents, but rather as dynamic appliances 
by which God works upon men, and therefore as snbsidiary to 
the type of character for every man predetermined. He re- 
fers to the command, “* Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” as the “ one outstanding verse which seems at 
first sight on’ the other side.”—P. 218. Why speak of this 
passage as though exceptional in its voice—* one outstanding 
verse 4” This is but a specimen passage of linndreds which 
with equal clearness and force condition the salvation of man 
upon his own endeavor. And the command is emphasized, not 
nullified, by the statement which follows: “ for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do.” By the work of God 
in us comes the accountable freedom or power by which we 
begin our work, and the whole system of agencies by which he 
earries forward his work in us is to this end—the upholding and 
enlargement of our freedom. The argument of the passage is, 
Work for your life, for God is helping you to work—giving 
you opportunity. First of all he works in us by setting the will 
free from bondage to natural inclination, making it possible 
for us to say “ No” to the carnal man and to take hold of the 
morally good. Then he works in us by addressing our intelli- 
gence; unfolding to us truth, and appealing to us with motive, 
commands, prohibitions, promises, warnings, threatenings. 
And this is seconded by an all-embracing system of providen- 
tial helps opening to us fields of activity suited to our needs 
and adaptations, and leading us in our endeavors. True, 
Christian character matures by growth, but only as we obey the 
command, “Grow in grace.” True, Christian completeness 
comes by a transformation; but the great change follows our 
loyal response to the call of duty, “ Be not contormed to this 
world ; but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” 
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True, religion is a treasure given; but it comes to us, not in 
car-loads independently of our agency, but as goodly pearls, one 
by one, the rewards of diligent seeking. 

Bat the great fault of the book is the unworthy conception 
of God involved in its theory. From this the fascinating 
qualities of the book largely divert for the time the reader's 
attention ; but the unhappy effect, especially upon thoughtful 
minds, is sure in some degree to follow. To take from man 
freedom to choose the type of character to which he will be 
conformed, in effect reduces God’s part in man’s career and 
destiny to that of an infinite artist shaping plastic substance 
to the pattern of all types of character, good and bad, at his 
will. The notion of a God who can require of a subject that 
which lhe has not given him power to do is eredible to neither 
the intelligence nor the heart of man. To the absurdity of 
moral government on the basis of necessity, immortality for 
the elect only offers some relief, but no defense. Of such 
seed-sowing, not prevented by counter-agencies, truth requires 
us to say, a harvest of skepticisin is the legitimate product. It 
is just to add that, against this result, the spirit of the book—its 
reverence, its candor, its fearlessness, and the very audacity of 
its self-contradictions—is a not ineffective protest. But there 
remains occasion in the reading of the book to elect with care 
between its gems of truth and its subtle errors. With the 
unfaith in regard to both God and man which it theoretically 
involves, how grandly contrasts the Christian conception of a 
heavenly Father who has in every soul of man the ideal of a 
perfected, crowned son of God, and who, for the attainment of 
this noble character and destiny, gives to all equal and perfect 
opportunity ! 

Summary SrateEMENT. 

Thus far we have looked out upon Our field of inquiry from 

another’s stand-point. A summing up of conclusions reachied, 


and something more—a summary statement of the relations of 
freedom and law as seen from our point of view—may with 


advantage supplement our iinperfect review. 

The distinetion of moral law from natural law is as funda- 
mental as the distinction of organic from inorganie nature, and 
of spiritual life from natural life “It is quite true,” says 
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Professor Drummond in his Introduction, “ that when we pass 
from the inorganic to the organic we come upon a new set of 
laws.” If analogy may be accepted as authority, with greater 
reason may we expect in crossing the wider gulf from animal 
life to moral accountability to come upon other new laws—laws 
sharply distinguished as moral. It is by a law of laws that we 
look for new laws as we ascend to higher realms of being. 

It is, let it be here observed, with moral law as distinguished 
from natural law, rather than with the spiritual world as distin- 
guished from the material, that our question is directly con- 
cerned. We have no occasion to object to the thought that 
the spiritual world may be regarded as a higher natural world. 
The children of God are born into spiritual life out of the 
lower world of nature, and they carry into it all the essentials 
of their being. What they leave behind when translated is but 
the garment of flesh, thrown by because they have no further 
use for it. With the spiritual world experience has not yet 
made us sufficiently acquainted to justify us in much philoso- 
phizing. Soul life, distinct on the one side from animal life 
and on the other side from spiritual life, Christians generally 
accept as a fget, but who is able to give it clear definition 4 
But we know perfectly what moral law is, and we know that 
we are subjects of moral law. Moral law, surely, cannot be 
classed with natural law, nor can it in any proper sense be 
ealled natural. Natural laws are the rules by which God works 
for man. Moral laws, on the contrary, are the rules by which 
he requires man to work with him, and by which he leads man, 
if he will be led, upward into the higher spiritual life. 

Of course it is in a figure that we speak of law as an agent 
or power. Law is a power only as it is the will of the Law- 
giver. There is no causality in law, which is simply the order 
of nature throughout the empire of God. As far as nature 
goes unaided by a power above nature, natural Jaw represents a 
force which is irresistible, and so throughout its wide domain 
if excludes accountability. Whatever, therefore, is of nature 
only is under the absolute dominion of the laws of nature. 
Such is the case with all mere animals. Such would be the 
case with a man, however complete in physical structure and 
intellectual capacity, if he were but an animal. All which is 
only saying, nature cannot annul or overcome nature. Nature 
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in all its departments is but a thing or system of things purely 
instrumental in its purpose. Its value is its usefulness as a 
means, In this world, and doubtless in the world above us, it 
is intended to be the soul’s servant, not its master. Natural 
law carries forward the man born of the flesh in growth and 
development till he attains capacity for the moral and the 
spiritual, and, for aught we know, may forever attend him with 
its friendly aid. 

No one imagines that each distinct world has a set of laws 
exclusively its own and no other. We are subjects, in the 
present world, of both natural and moral law; a fact vitally 
related to the question of freedom both as to its nature and its 
bounds. With the beginning of spiritual life we become also 
subjects of spiritual laws. 

To the extent that we are able clearly to trace natural law, 
it is every-where firm standing-ground. Our scientists are 
right in asserting that whatever natural law unmistakably 
teaches is true. But science, to be true to herself, must recog- 
nize as equally sure ground the higher law of moral obligation. 
Every clear wording forth of the will of God—in nature, in 
the human consciousness, and in the inspired wotd—is sure. 
If comparison were admissible, certainly it must be of moral 
law that we should say what Professor Drummond aftirms of 
natural law: “ There is about it a sense of solidity which be- 
longs to nothing else in the world.”—P. 17. 

Plainly, not every law is operative in all realins. The laws of 
life find no field for their operation till we rise above the inor- 
ganic to the organie world. ‘So, too, moral and spiritual laws 
have no field for their operation till we come to the spheres of 
moral agency and spiritual life. The law of gravitation reigns 
wherever there is matter, the law of growth wherever there is 
life. Natural inclination is unchallenged law wherever there 
is animal life with power’ of voluntary action not under moral 
law. The law of moral obligation reigns wherever there is the 
freedom of moral agency, either in the willing obedience of its 
subjects or in their condemnation and overthrow. 

Parallel to these laws, and in harmony with them, is the law 
of freedom from its lowest to its highest form. Freedom is 
the one law which, as far as our vision reaches, we are able to 


trace in ever-widening empire through all realms. All other 
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laws open the way to freedom, and it operates in obedience to 
them and under the limitations which they fix. In obedience 
to the law of gravitation, the apple loosed from the tree is free 
to descend till it meets the ground in a straight line toward 
the earth’s center; but it is not free to deviate from this line 
by a hair's breadth. In obedience to the laws of life and 
growth the acorn is free to rise, an infant oak, into the sun- 
light, to throw downward its sturdy roots and upward its strong, 
thrifty branches, and under favoring conditions to reproduce 
its kind. But it is not free to grow into any thing else than 
an oak, and just the particular oak which it becomes. In 
obedience to inclination the insect, the bird, and, in the absenee 
of a moral incentive, the man, is free to do the one thing he 
tinds to be his pleasure. In obedience to the law of moral right, 
enforced by the voice of God in his conscience, the moral agent 
is free, absolutely and equally free—not, as some teach, to an 
indefinite number of alternatives—but to obey or resist the 
predominant natural inclination which seeks indulgence, and 
to rise, if he will, to the higher freedom of conscious moral 
integrity by doing the one thing he feels it his duty to do. 

Nothing that lives under the exclusive reign of natural law 
can have any thing to do in determining the type to which he 
is to be conformed. Under moral law the subject man must 
elect for himself, in perfect freedom, between the two opposing 
types, to which he will be conformed—the Christ type or the 
sense-world. 

For this noble freedom, as God gives it to us, we must claim 
more than even libertarian writers have been wont to affirm— 
an absolute freedom, the decision of which cannot from any 
influence in earth or heaven be concluded upon with the slight- 
est probability. It is but an apparent qualification of this 
statement that the moral agent, by the law of habit in every 
exercise of his freedom, himself creates a probability as to its 
future exercise. He may thus impair and destroy this high 
trusteor, by fidelity to it, he may make the law of habit his 
servant and friend in helping him to keep it unimpaired to 
the end. 

I'reedom, we perceive, is not a lawless law. The will is not, 
as some would make it, a demigod in the human breast to set 
up man as an independent actor. The moral agent chooses 
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only between masters—natural inclination and conviction of 
duty; always some partieular duty. He elects between two 
ways, neither of which is of his own making. He never 
makes law, but in every act he obeys law; either the higher 
law of God, which calls him upward, or the lower law of nat- 
ural appetite or desire, which governs the natural man. 

Not only is the absolute freedom of moral agency consistent 
with law; it is the clearest demand of law. Without such 
freedom the moral world were every-where out of joint with 
itself. Moral law, with its array of statutes and penalties, were 
itself the height of inconsistency, the perfection of absurdity, 
infinite injustice, a monstrosity in the constitution of the 
universe ! 

Shall we appeal to our Bible? The absolute freedom of man 
as an accountable being, and the dependence of his character 
and destiny upon the use he makes of this freedom, is the 
great doctrine of the book with regard to man. Moreover, the 
testimony of the word in this particular is corroborated by 
what every man knows of himself, and is confident must be 
true of every other man. To be conscious of moral obligation 
is to be conscious of freedom to meet such obligation, accord- 
ing to the axiom, “ The whole includes the part.” If the eom- 
petency of the witness as to freedom be challenged, so must it 
be as to moral obligation. Accountability and freedom are in- 
separable, and must stand or fall together. Doubtless we often 
wrongly estimate the measure of oar responsibility as well as 
that of our fellow-men, but the fact of such responsibility does 
not admit question. There is nothing else a moral being 
knows better than that he owes allegiance to a power above 
him. 

Surely the higher law and the higher freedom we have been 
considering spring not out from nature either as projections 
npward or downward. They come down from God, and they 
come together. Into the consciousness of this higher law and 
higher freedom every man comes by an inspiration from above. 
Tie beginning of his moral personality might be called a new 
birth, in distinction from his natural birth. It is @ new birth, 
but not the new birth. It is antecedent and preparatory to the 
new birth proper. The Spirit has begun its work in him. An 
o:anipotent Presence has lifted him up to the perfect freedoin 
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of a moral agent. May we not say that in the Spirit the real 
Christ has already come to him, to be, if he will have him, his 
type of character ¢ 

Where shall such a man be classed? There are two widely 
distinguished cases. The man who has met the helping Spirit 
only with resistance, and has chosen instead of the heavenly 
an earthly type of character, is a natural man, dead to spiritual 
life, and dead also in sin, and the work of his moral bankruptey 
and ruin has begun. But the man who, though not yet called 
by the Spirit in connection with Christianizing agencies to the 
higher life of a child of God, yet is earnestly seeking to obey 
the law of God written in his heart, is doing that which is ac- 
ceptable to God. And by “ patient continuance in well-doing,” 
according to his light, to the end, he may doubtless successfully 
accomplish the work of his probation. Meantime he is culti- 
vating and treasuring up love for the morally good, and his 
transformation to the likeness of Christ goes forward. Surely 
such a man is already something more than a natural man. 
He is in essentials of character a child of God, and such he is 
sure to become if he keep faithfully the trust given him. God 
knows him as a child, though he may not know God as his 
Father. Does he need to be born of the Spirit? Yes, just as 
a plant sprung from a seed buried deep in the earth, which 
has so far struggled upward in an underground life, has need 
to be born into the sunlight and free air. By every act of his 
faithful life he has been reaching upward and Godward, and 
the divine Father has been drawing him, though unconsciously 
to himself, nearer and nearer to him. It would not be proba- 
tion in death, nor beyond death, if his exit from earth should 


prove to be the point of his birth into the full consciousness of 


the new life. 

This is not altogether a fancied case. Perhaps the majority 
of good nen and women in this world have not yet come into 
a clear Christian consciousness. JTow frequent eases of suc. 
cessffl probation may be in absolute heathendom no man may 
answer. Of course the measure of requirement of our unen- 
lightened brethren is equitably adjusted to their ability. -The 
ways of God are equal. But in the dim light of a perverted or 
a beclonded Christianity, among those who try honestly, and by 


the grace given them in a good degree successfully, to conform 
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their lives to the ethies of the Sermon on the mount, the clear 
experience which comes by birth into child-relationship to God 
is doubtless tle exceptional case. 

Before regeneration proper a man may come near the king- 
dom of God. He may be of the kingdom in spirit and aim. 
The little children who came to Christ, as are other little Ones, 
were of the kingdom. They were in spiritual embryo, not by 
the birth of the flesh, but by the inbreathing of the Spirit of 
soul-lite. But proximity to the kingdom of God is not suffi- 
cient. Each man for himself must enter into the kingdom of 
Grod by a spiritual birth. “ Except a man be born from above, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God *__eome into the conscious- 
ness of a child of God—any more than a man born blind ean 
come into the kingdom of light except he be born into it by 
the gift of sight. It is in the heaven-born freedom of moral 
agency that we seek the kingdom of God, come near to it, 


} 


comply with the conditions of admittance to it, come into it, 
welcome it to the heart. 

When a man is thus born into the consciousness of God he 
comes under the discipline of love and into the freedoin of 
love. Is this a new law and anew freedom? It is new, as the 
old man by a new birth becomes anew man. THe is the same 
man new entered upon a higher life. So the law of love is 
the same moral law now enthroned in a heart in love with the 
law and the Lawgiver; and the same freedom of moral ageney in 
the exercise ot which the way of life Was chosen has how be- 
come the freedom of a child of God. 

As the work of his spiritual transformation progresses the 
freedom of the child of God steadily enlarges. From the first 


freedom retains certain essential characteristics. It is perfect 
in its kind, and it follows the lines of law. But between free- 
dom at its nether and its upper poles liow immeasurable the 
contrast! The abused freedom of fhe natural man is self- 
ward, earthward, deathward. The freedom of the perfeeted 
spiritual man is upward, Godward, the freedom of life eternal. 


L. Wurre. 
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Arr. VI.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


Ir it is true, as London erities have told us, that America stands 
at the head of the art of story-telling, it must be conceded that 
the genius of Hawthorne, perhaps more than of any other, has 
won for our country that distinction ; and therefore all that can 
be learned of his life, character, and works must possess a lively 
interest for all Americans, 

Hawthorne has a double hold upon us, for while, with Em- 
erson and Carlyle, he compels our intellectual homage, with 
Longfellow and Charles Lamb he wins our hearts. Hawthorne 
shrank from the publicity which biography gives to private 
life; he therefore frequently and earnestly requested that no 
biography should ever be written of him. But that was im- 
possible. The world will not concede to such men as the au- 
thors of The Scarlet Letter, of the Pickwick Papers, and ot 
Sartor Tesartus the luxury of personal reserve. In an im- 
portant sense such men cannot have a private life. They must 
relinquish this precious possession as part of the price of fame, 
and of the luxury of enriching the race. Sometimes the world 
is the loser through its persistent curiosity, though that cu- 
riosity be inspired by a genuine love, and the hero becomes as 
unheroie to all the world as he had before been to his valet. 
But even in this case the world is most certainly the gainer, 
and that, too, in a large and increasing measure ; for, back of the 
brilliant genius which has charmed us, there stands revealed a 
thoroughly human character, which will be loved notwithstand- 
ing its confessed imperfections. 

It has been said that the world has a right to only such por- 
tions of an author's inner life and character as are necessarily 
revealed in his published writings; but even that proposition 
must not be applied in all cases. A man whose life-work has 
been of great service to the nation or the world, and who, 
therefore, in the best sense has come to be a man of note, 
cannot justly demand that the record of his every-day life 
(which is really the foundation of his greatness) or his rich 
reminiscences of the notable men and events of his times be 


buried with him. 
More than twenty years have now elapsed since Hawthorne’s 
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death ; men have reached a settled estimate of his genius; his 
personality is farenongh removed to allow a proper perspec- 
tive; and it seems clear that no further restrictions ought to 
be imposed upon the just desires of students and lovers of his 
works to know more of the man than his imaginative writings 
ean show us. We therefore are neither surprised nor grieved 
that Lathrop and James, in their brief but admirably discrim- 
inating and appreciative sketches, have approximated the verge 
of respectful deference to the wishes of their friend; and that, 
at last, his son, Julian Hawthorne (who certainly had the best 
right to set aside his father’s wish, and who alone possessed the 
requisite materials for a complete biography), has given to us, 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, a book in which the 
real Hawthorne stands revealed. 

Hawthorne was in some respects a much-misunderstood 
man, and in these volumes his son has, with a bold and author- 
itative hand, removed from our sight the mystical, weird, and 
mythical romancer of the crities—the man of morbid mind and 
fantastic imagination—and with praiseworthy gravity and mod- 
esty, and for the most part with much delicacy of taste, has 
set forth instead, in his public manifestations of character and 
intellect and in the faithful details of his private life as well, 
Hawthorne as he really was—a man of thoroughly sane mental 
habits, of healthy sensibilities and warm sympathies, of great 
dignity and grace of character, tenderly unselfish in his home 
life, a man of the world in the best sense, a pure-minded and 
honest gentleman, in every way worthy the high place to 
which the good sense and the sincere love of his more discern- 
ing countrymen have exalted him. 

Just how far a biographer should give the details of the 
private life and associations of his subject is a question fairly 
open to discussion; and many will decide that just here Julian 
Hawthorne has gone considerably beyend the limits prescribed 
by good judgment as well as good taste. When a man has 
passed from human sight it is justly permitted us to speak 
more freely of him than when he was among us. Publicity 
may also be more freely given to his recorded opinions respect- 
ing things and events, and even of persons, provided his preju- 
dices and piques are not paraded. So long as the privacy 
which pertains to a man’s intercourse, with his family and 
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intimate friends, and which always leads him to the expres- 
sion of opinions and sentiments which no one else has thie 
right to hear, is not violated, it is proper, through his unpub- 
lished writings, to let him speak to the world with a freedom 
that he could not have ventured upon when living. Still, a 
man’s dying does not destroy his claim to confidence and the 
privacy of his opinions; and neither editor nor reader has the 
right to deliberately invade that privacy simply to gratify a 
morbid curiosity. 

We are told that Carlyle insisted on having at least some of 
his ungenerous and ungracious grumblings about men and 
women given to the public after his death, and in that he cer- 
tainly sinned against public morals, and so became guilty of 
what has aptly been termed “ post-mortem suicide.” But 
Hawthorne shrank from unnecessary notoriety, and deprecated 
the spirit which insisted, at the last, upon giving to the world 
his words uttered to friends or written in his journals in the 
exercise of a private judgment which ought forever to have 
been held sacred. Whatever may be said of the father’s un- 
kindness, or even untrathfulness, ‘in recording such sharp and 
ungracious estimates as are now made public, surely nothing 
can justify the son in publishing the unjust words about Mar- 
garet Fuller and her husband, or the contemptuous opinion of 
Tupper, who is still living, and whose generous hospitality 
Hawthorne aecepted and enjoyed. There are many indica- 
tions of moral littleness (not to say meanness) in this part of 
Julian Hawthorne’s performance. He certainly must have 
permitted a personal pique to influence him or he could not 
have ignored so completely, in his sketch of the family, his 
own sister and her well-known husband. The bad taste of 
this omission is the more apparent when contrasted “with 
the over-liberal share of his own autobiography with which 
the writer often loads the pages, describing the feats of the 
“little Julian and the big Julian,” with a minuteness and per- 
sistegey which disregard the reader's weariness. 

All the world knows that, at least in the outset of his career, 
Hawthorne was greatly indebted to the warm friendship, en- 
thusiastic appreciation, and business enterprise of his publisher, 
Mr. James T. Fields; and there is not a more graceful produe- 
tion of the kind in our literature than his loving reminiscences 
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of the great romancer published in “Our Whispering Gallery,” 
in the twenty-seventh volume of the Atlantic Monthly. Of 
all great authors Hawthorne most needed such assistance as 
Fields gave him. It is doubtful if he ever could have gained 
his great popularity without the aid of such a friend; at least 
his success must have been much longer deferred. Hawthorne 
and his wife seemed to fully appreciate that fact, and they in- 
variably, through life, expressed unbounded gratitude, and 
counted Fields as a brother beloved. It is therefore the more 
inexcusable in their son to parade his personal dislike of Mr. 
Fields by an omission so conspicuous as to seriously mar the 
symmetry of his work. 

Notwithstanding these defects, which in all candor we are 
bound to notice, Julian Hawthorne has given us a most inter- 
esting and valuable book. I concede great difficulty in writing 
the biography of a true man so as to inake it of real and per- 
manent value. Such a man has found life a battle; his vehe- 
mence, his resentment, and all the passionate opposition of his 
nature to the sins and meannesses of mankind have been often 
aroused. Personal or social wrongs have had to be righted or 
chafed under; and to say that he was not always:right in his 
estimates, in his purposes, in his methods, or even in his tem- 


pers, is simply to say he was a man. And if such things are 
withheld from those who would know his life, the record is, 
of course, valueless. Hence, with the before-mentioned ex- 
ceptions, we admire the prevailing frankness of this book; a 
frankness tempered, to be sure, with’ most unbounded, but 
still praiseworthy, filial love, and yet which leaves little to be 
desired, and makes us know Hawthorne as few indeed knew 


him in life. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born July 4, 1804, in the town of 
Salem, Mass. He came of good old Puritan stock (the original 
Hawthorne landed in Massachusett in* 1630), showing many 
honored names in the early history of the colony, among which 
were two or three well known in public life; notably one 
who in his capacity of judge not only dealt out Puritan justice 
to pestiferous Quakers, but examined and condemned to death 
certain persons accused of witchcraft, one of whom, according 
to tradition, invoked a curse upon him and upon his children’s 
children. 
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Nathanicl’s manner of life as a child, and even as a young 
man, was by no means favorable to a healthful mental devel- 
opment. His social surroundings were also, to quite an extent, 
a hinderance to him. Puritanism, extreme Calvinism, the nar- 
row prejudices of social and even religious life, the tyranny of 
custom and the authority of tradition, all left an impress upon 
his mind and character which, to say the least, was a life-long 
inconvenience to him, and helps to account for some of his 
most marked, but least attractive, peculiarities. His mother 
was a woman of more than average intellectual endowments. 
Her husband, who was a sea-captain, died when she was in her 
twenty-eighth year, and “ from an exaggerated, almost Hindoo- 
like construction of the law of seclusion which the public taste 
of that day imposed upon widows she withdrew entirely from 
society, and actually remained a strict hermit to the end of her 
long life.” This state of affairs could not fail to have a harm- 
ful effect upon the three children, Elizabeth, Nathaniel, and 
Louisa. They practically shared her seclusion. Excepting 
Nathaniel’s street associations with boys of his own age, among 
whom’ he was an acknowledged leader, they knew nothing of 
social intercourse. As they grew up they exhibited striking 
eccentricities of character, and a morbid aversion for society, 
which in the case of the two sisters led them to become, even 
in mature life, almost as complete recluses as their mother. 
The whole family came to regard themselves as having but 
little in common with the rest of the world. The sisters were 
both women of marked meutal ability, and accomplished some 
respectable literary work in their day. The mother and chil- 
dren seem to have been strongly attached to each other, and 
to have led a very pleasant home life. 

We have few details of Hawthorne’s early boyhood. He is 
said to have been a remarkably handsome and pleasant child, 
with beautiful eyes and golden curls. When a very little child 
he displayed a passionate fondness for books. At six years of 
age, probably for lack of more juvenile literature, his favorite 
book was Pilgrim’s Progress ; and at nine years he was deep 
in the enjoyment of Shakespeare, Milton, Thomson, and 
Pope. The first book he bought with his own money was 
Spenser’s Fuerte Queene. Even at this early period he was 
famous for inventing long stories, wild and fanciful, and yet 
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extremely graphic. In his reading and inventing he was left 
pretty much to himself, which was probably a fortuuate eir- 
cumstance, since, thereby, his peculiar genius had opportunity 
for a fair start before any body’s artificial rules for cultivation 
were applied to dwarf its luxuriance. 

When about nine years old his foot was lamed by an acei- 
dent at school, and he was compelled to go on crutches for a 
year, and indeed he was not perfectly restored till he was 
twelve years old. He was a bright student, and the favorite 
of his master, Joseph Worcester, the author of the dictionary ; 
nevertheless he manifested a grievous disinclination to go to 
school, and this lameness favoring his natural repugnance, we 
are told he never did go half as much as other boys. 

When Hawthorne was about ten, his mother, with her 
three children, took up her residence upon the banks of Sebago 
Lake in Maine, where the family owned a large tract of 
land, and where the lad was permitted to run almost wild, 
fishing, hunting, and enjoying to the fullest possible extent 
his long rambles in the picturesque wilderness. This free 
manner of life greatly benetited his health, making him robust 

g, while at the same time it stimulated his imagina- 
tion and developed his natural tendency to thoughtfulness, 
The only drawback was, that life in this woody, thinly popu- 
lated region seemed to still further develop what he has called 
his “cursed habits of solitude.” Those were delightful days, 
and, as it proved in the end, valuable days; but after two or 


and strong 


three years his good mother began to see that the boy’s school 


training could not longer be neglected; so he was sent back to 
Salem, and there fitted, by a private tutor, for college. 

Even during these busy days of preparation he managed to 
read almost every thing within his reach. Being left to follow 
his own inclinations in such matters, he thus early aceumulated 
and stored up a vast fund of out-of-the-way as well as more 
usual knowledge, especially calculated to stimulate his gift and 
furnish him materials for future romancing. 

In his seventeenth year Hawthorne entered Bowdoin College, 
at Brunswick, Maine. Bowdoin at that time was a homely, 
frugal college, not without its attractions for the simple New 
England lads who filled its halls, and affording a fair founda- 
tion for future success to many who afterward became famous 
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in the land. Among Hawthorne’s fellow-students was H. W. 
Longfellow, whose success as a poet entitles him to fairly 
divide with the great romancer the honor of being the most 
distinguished of American men of letters. With two of his 
classmates— Franklin Pierce, afterward President of the United 
States, and Horatio Bridge, who finally achieved distinction as 
an officer in the navy—he formed an intimate friendship, which 
continued through life. 

In the prefatory letter of Zhe Suow Image, addressed to 
Bridge, Hawthorne gives us a very pretty picture of school- 
days, with the opinion of at least one of his associates as to his 
own life-work : 

If any body is responsible at this day for my being an author, 
it is yourself. I know not whence your faith came; but while 
we were lads together at a country college—gathering blueber- 
ries in study hours under those tall academic pines ; or watching 
the great logs as they tumbled along the current of the Andros- 
coggin, or shooting pigeons and gray squirrels in the woorls ; or 
catching trout in that shadowy little stream which, I suppose, is 
still wandering riverward through the forest—though you and I 
will never cast a line in it again—two idle lads, in short (as we 
need not fear to acknowledge now), doing a hundred things the 
faculty never heard of, or else it had been worse tor us—still it 
was your prognostic of your friend’s destiny that he was to be a 
writer of fiction. 

He was a fair student, most proficient in the languages, 
especially Latin; and noted for his knack at writing graceful 
English themes, with now and then a few sophomoric verses. 
He himself testifies that on the whole he was * an idle student, 
negligent of college rules and the Procustean details of aca- 
demic life, rather choosing to brood over ami nurse his own 
fancies than to dig into Greek roots and be numbered among 
learned Thebans.” Nevertheless, he graduated with a eredit- 
able standing, and, judging from his writings immediately after, 
made a considerable advance toward the attainment of his won- 
derfully pure and strong English style. 

One thing especially worthy of mention is the habit he at 
this time formed of making careful notes each day of events 
and thoughts and observations most worthy of record. This 
habit was continued through life, as is evidenced by the large 
number of diaries, journals, and note-books which he left be- 
lind him, and from which his friends have published such 
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copious and even wearisome extracts. It was plainly. his pur- 
pose to perfect himself, by constant and painstaking practice, 
in the art of composition, and at the same time to catch, at the 
right moment, his best thoughts and coneeits. From this re- 
pository he constantly drew in the composition of his published 
works. The germ, at least, of nearly every tale or romance he 
completed, as well as vast numbers of carefully wrought para- 
graphs, and even chapters, afterward transferred almost unal- 
altered to his books, may be found in these records. 

Having some slender means of support, Hawthorne, on leav- 
ing college, returned to Salem, where his mother had again 
taken up her residence. He was provided with a comfortable 
room in her house, and instead of immediately fixing upon a 


profession or calling he sat hims« lf down to deliberately consider 
what pursuit in life he was best fitted for. Year after year he 
kept on considering, without coming to any definite conclusion, 


until at last Providence took the matter entirely out of his hands 
and decided that he should be the writer he became. There 
are abundant evidences of an early strength of character, and 
of an overmastering bent of mind, which show that though the 
conditions had been vastly more unfavorable than they were 
he would have overcome them, and somehow or other accom- 
plished the work for which he was unmistakably fitted. 

For nine or ten years he lived in his mother’s house in 
Salem before he came to be in any sense famous. His natural 
tendency toward seclusion was now indulged to the utmost. 
He tells us, in a little biographical fragment which he wrote 
in 1853, that, during this hermit period, there were months 
together that he scarcely held intercourse outside of his own 
family, seldom going out except at twilight, or only to take the 
nearest way to the most convenient solitude. He declares that 
he had very few acquaintances in Salem, and doubts whether 
so much as twenty people in the town were even aware of his 
existence. 

Still the young man kept toiling away “in his little room 
under the eaves,” reading, writing, and thinking, wit! the un- 
flagging and painstaking zeal of true genius, “ feeling his way 
through the twilight of dreams into the dusky chambers of 
that house of thought whose haunted interior none but himself 
ever visited.” Those were weary years, no doubt, but they 
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brought strength and self-poise to the young writer, and helped 
him to be conscientious and tireless in his efforts to bring his 
work to perfection, to seek for and secure his own commenda- 
tion (and he was ever a most merciless critic of his own produc- 
tions) as the chief thing worth striving for; and this discipline 
fitted him forever to resist all temptation to follow the undig- 
nified and sometimes contemptible course of many really capa- 
ble writers who scramble pell-mell, using all possible clap-trap 
to capture the popular eye and ear, and especially the dollars 
of those who cannot tell good work from bad. 

His health was good, his habits regular ; le seems to have 
really enjoyed life after his peculiar fashion ; and the freedom 
of his movements and the steady swing of his pen prevented 
his giving way to any tendency toward melancholy. He may 
have been doubtful whether he could ever so adjust and use 
the great powers of which he was conscious as to leave his 
mark upon his generation; but even this could not make him 
despondent, for he daily experienced the high delights of ar- 
tistic creation, and of constantly aiming at the best results; and 
this kept him hopeful in labor and cheerful in heart. 

His published writings, during these ten years, were few 
and far between. While in college he had written a short ro- 
mance entitled Hunshawe, which, three years after graduation, 
he published at his own expense. It was issued anonymously, 
and had no sale worth mentioning. It was such a ernde affair, 
and Hawthorne was afterward so ashamed of it, that he did 
his utmost to exterminate the edition. In this he succeeded 
so well that, according to Mr. Lathrop, not half a dozen copies 
are now known to be extant. 

Quite a number of his pieces found their way, from time to 
time, into the Salem Gazette and The New England Maga- 
zine, then published in Boston. These effusions attracted the 
attention of a few of the most discriminating readers, and at 
last brought him into contact with S. C. Goodrich, then known 
as a pepular compiler and publisher. For this gentleman he 
wrote a large part of Peter Parley’s Universal History, which 
passed as Goodrich’s composition and attained a wide popular- 
ity. He also contributed a number of sketches for The Token, 
a popular annual, which not only inereased his local reputation, 
but a few of which received high praise in London. 
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In 1836 he went to Boston to edit a magazine for Mr. Good- 
rich, but this arrangement did not long continue. This same 
year he contributed an article or two for Zhe Auickerbocker, 
edited by L. Gaylord Clark. This was the day of small pay- 
ments, and his writings brought him but little pecuniary re- 
ward. The best of his contributions to the magazines and 
annuals, together with others heretofore unpublished, he col- 
lected, in the year 1837, into a volume entitled Z'wice Told Tales, 
which event very properly closes the first act of Hawthorne's 
career of authorship. He says, in the preface to this book : 

The author has a claim to one distinction which, as none of his 
literary brethren will care about disputing with him, he need not 
be afraid to mention. He was, for a good many years, the ob- 
scurest man of letters in America. 


Hawthorne further informs one of his literary friends that 
these tales 
though not widely successful in their day and generation, had the 
effect of making me known in my own immediate vicinity; inso- 
much that, however reluctantly, I was compelled to come out of 
my owl’s nest and lionize in a small way. Thus I was gradually 
drawn somewhat into the world, and became petty much like 
other people. 


His long and laborious devotion to his art had now brought 
forth its first-fruits. There is a calm and mellow maturity about 
the best of these tales which renders them in no sense second 
to any of his after productions. At the very outset he struck 
that high key which, with a few exceptions, he maintained to 
the end. Longfellow immediately wrote a highly appreciative 
criticism of the Zwice Told Tales for the North American 
Review, and in the best literary circles of New England the 
author was soon acknowledged as a master in the sort of work 
he had thus far attempted. But as yet he had appealed only 
to the most refined and delicate literary perception ; hence his 
admirers were still few in number. 

Early in 1839 Hawthorne received, through the political in- 
fluence of his friends, an appointment as weigher and gauger 
in the Boston Custom House, with a salary of $1,200. He 
was turned out of office in 1841, and the same year went to 
take up his abode among the scholarly laborers of the Brook 
Farin Community, where he formed the acquaintance of George 
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Ripley, Charles Dana, George William Curtis, Margaret Fuller, 
and other kindred spirits, and where he gained some knowl- 
edge of agriculture and transcendentalism. He withdrew from 
the community in less than a year, having sunk most of his 
custom house savings in the unusual, unreasonable, and of 
course unsuccessful experiment. 

His financial affairs were now by no means prosperous, but 
he was not the man to wait for riches before he began to be 


happy; so, in the summer of 1842, he was married to Miss 


Sophia Peabody, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, of Sa- 
lem, and sister of Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, who afterward 
became so well known in New England literary circles. Sev- 
eral years before this Hawthorne had broken away from his 
hermit life just enough to form the aequaintance of this 
delightful family. The shy young man was at once drawn 
toward Miss Sophia, in whom he instinctively recognized a 
congenial spirit. The attachment was mutual, and the engage- 
ment which soon followed was now consummated in what was 
destined to be an eminently happy union. This marriage was 
most helpful and satisfying to these rare souls, who remained 
tender lovers to the end; and in these days of marital infe- 
licity, when convenience and caprice are often consulted in such 
relations more than either priuciple or love, this chapter in the 
great romancer’s life, as so faithfully and beautifully given by 
Julian Hawthorne, must be a potent influence on the side of 
domestic purity and prosperity. Hawthorne had now the 
strongest object that a good man has to live for—the love of a 
good woman; and the influence of this new foree that had 
come into his life is seen in almost every line of his subsequent 
work. Referring to the light and sweetness of her presence, 
he said: “I am husband to the month of May!” Her son 
testifies that 

as food and repose nourish and refresh the body, so did she re- 
fresh and nourish her husband’s mind and heart. In the warmth 
and lightsof such companionship as hers, he could not fall into 
the coldness and gloom of a selfish intellectual habit. She revived 
his confidence and courage by her gentle humor and cheerfulness ; 
before her unshakable hopefulness and serenity his constitutional 
tendency to ill-foreboding and discouragement vanished away. 
Nor was she of less value to him on the merely intellectual side. 
Her mental faculties were finely balanced and of great capacity; 
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her taste was by nature highly refined, and was rendered exquis- 
itely so by cultivation. 

The enthusiastic devotion of his wife was richly appreciated 
by Hawthorne, as we learn from his numerous letters, which 
abound with most graceful and gratetul tributes to her influ- 
ence over him. Immediately after their marriage they took 
up their abode in the Old Manse, at Concord, Mass. The 
Manse, which stood in the outskirts of the village in the midst 
of an orchard and garden, was an historic building, and although 
old-fashioned to the last degree was nevertheless a most com- 
fortable and picturesque dwelling-place. It was more than a 
hundred years old, and had been the home of several genera- 
tions of ministers, ancestors of the celebrated Emerson, who 
had himself occupied the house for several years, and in the 
very study of which Hawthorne now took possession had 
written some of his most beautiful essays and poems. 

The three years that Hawthorne spent in retirement here 
were, probably, the happiest of his life. So supremely happy 
was his domestic life that he seems not to have appreciated 
the choice literary society that was always within his reach, 
betraying, in his writings and journal of that period, a much 


deeper interest in his relations with vegetable nature, as 


represented by the squashes of his kitchen-garden and the 
blossoms and fruit of his apple-trees. He had for near neigh- 
bors Emerson, Thoreau, Ellery Channing, James Russell Low- 
ell, Alcott, George Hillard, and several others equally attract- 
ive, yet we cannot learn that he spent much time in their 
society, though he kept up a sort of acquaintance, pleasant 
enough so faras it went. His preference was for long soli- 
tary rambles in field and forest, or a quiet row upon the river, 
to any other enjoyment he could get outside his own door. In 
this particular it is clear that he made a serious mistake from 
the beginning to the end of his career. His work would have 
lost none of those qualities which make it permanently valu- 
able, but would have gained in power to reach and benefit a 
much more extended circle of readers, had he mingled more 
with his fellows and taken a deeper interest in the world of 
humanity about him. Hawthorne is the object of such loving 
admiration on the part of the comparatively few who really 
know him that we cannot but regret that any thing should 
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shut him off from the great and needy world beyond. But 
the shadow of that long seclusion at the outset always rested 
upon his life and work. It was his mistake and the world’s 
misfortune. It effectually prevented him from ever becoming 
a popular man. Hawthorne became the man he was very 


much through the influence of his wife, and he became a 
man in every way worthy such a wife; but we cannot help 
thinking that their mutual absorption was too complete, amount- 
ing to downright selfishness, and excluding them to quite an 
extent from those wider sympathies so essential to the highest 
development of character, and so especially important to the 
highest usefulness of life. Only now and then do we find any 
evidence whatever that Hawthorne or his wife was much 
interested in any of the great problems which relate to the 
social or moral progress of the world. In the main, this self- 
contained and self-satisfied married pair seem entirely destitute 
of the “enthusiasm of humanity;” they lived, with almost 
literal exclusiveness, for themselves and their children. They 
loved to look out upon the busy human life about them; to 
note its joys and sorrows, to study its social and moral peculiar- 
ities, but always from an artistic stand-point. It was well said, 
by one of Hawthorne’s friends, that “he showed moral insight 
without moral earnestness.” He learned to criticise most un- 
sparingly the world’s sins, but seemed to have no suspicion even 
that it could possibly be his duty to make any sacrifice to help 
the world to something higher and better. 

Most of the sketches in Mosses from an Old Manse were 
written during this first Coneord period, and shortly after 
leaving the Old Manse the inimitable introduction to the col- 
lection was prepared, and the whole was published, giving the 
author a deeper hold upon the few who were capable of ap- 
preciating such exquisite work, but not particularly extending 
his reputation. The MJosses perhaps show, on the whole, a 
wider range of thought and a fuller maturity of the author's 
peculiar powers than the Z'wice Told Tales, but the latter 
have usually been preferred by the inner circle of his admir- 
ers, as the best work Hawthorne ever did, being a complete 
epitome of his genius, showing all his fecundity, imagination, 
and subtilty. 

The charming introduction to the Mosses is especially delight- 
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ful to Hlawthorne’s admirers, since it gives a glimpse of his 
manner of life and work, and reveals a degree of ricliness and 
tenderness of character which but few have reached. Haw- 
thorne’s readers thus far belonged for the most part to the class 


of literary epicures. They were quietly and keenly apprecia- 
tive rather than enthusiastic ; deeming their fine delight in his 
creations a mark of their own superiority, and placing upon 
them no obligation to attempt to attract a more popular recog- 
nition of their favorite. And yet we cannot help wondering, 
as we look over the Zales and the Mosses, at the limited num- 


ber of readers they secured. 

All through life Hawthorne’s financial affairs were, on the 
whole, favorable to literature. He was not meanly poor, like 
Goldsmith and Jolinson, neither was he rich enough at any 
time to make effort unnecessary. Just at this time, however, 
he found that all his literary efforts and successes could not 
supplement his small fixed income sufficiently to meet the in- 
creasing demands upon his purse. Hence it became necessary 
for him to seek other and more remunerative employment; a 
cireumstanece which was, in its results, by no means against him, 
since in order to his complete fitness even for his chosen work 
he needed to be dragged forth from his retirement now and 
then, toa more intimate connection with the every-day affairs 
of life, and a face-to-face acquaintance with its hard realities. 
The relief he sought came to him through political channels. 
Though not active in polities, he was a stanch democrat, as 
were Pierce and others among his intimate friends. Through 
the influence of these friends he received the appointinent of 
Surveyor in the Custom Honse at Salem, and thus followed 
the footsteps of Chaucer, Burns, Wordsworth, and other liter- 
ary celebrities who have ennobled the same business. So far 
as his eustom house life is concerned, Hawthorne, in his intro- 
duction to The Scarlet Letter, is his own biographer, and, had 
we space, we would gladly follow him in his exquisitely grace- 
ful and humorous account of his official career. His fellow- 
otficials knew little or nothing of his literary fame. To them 
he was simply Mr. Hawthorne, with a reputation for great 
punctuality and faithfulness in the fulfillment of his prosaic 
duties. Outside of lis official life his self-isolation made it 
almost impossible for them to know hii intimately. 
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In the introduction above referred to he says: 


No longer seeking or caring that my name should be blazoned 
abroad on title-pages, I smiled to think that it had now another 
kind of vogue. The custom house marker imprinted it, with a 
stencil and black paint, on pepper-bags, and baskets of annotto, 
and cigar-boxes, and bales of all kinds of dutiable merchandise, 
in testimony that these commodities had paid the impost and gone 
regularly through the office. Borne on such queer vehicles of 
fame, a knowledge of my existence, so far as a name conveys it, 
was carried where it had never been before, and, I hope, will 
never go again. 


Early in 1849 he was removed from office, doubtless to make 
way for some clamorous partisan of the administration, an act 
which we certainly cannot now regret, since his custom house 
life had accomplished all it could for him. Unconsciously the 
politicians were doing a great service to American letters by 
compelling him, for lack of more remunerative employment, 
to return to his pen and to his musings. 

On the day of his discharge he went home several hours 
earlier than usual, in a somewhat despondent mood. Julian 
Hawthorne says: 


When his wife expressed pleasure and surprise at his prompt 
reappearance he called her attention to the fact that he had left 
his head behind him. “ O, then,” exclaimed Mrs. Hawthorne 
buoyantly, “ you can write your book!” for Hawthorne had been 
bemoaning himself, for some time back, for not having leisure to 
write down a story that had long been weighing on his mind. 
He smiled, and remarked that it would be agreeable to know 
where their bread and rice were to come from while he was writ- 
ing the story. Bat his wife was equal to the occasion. Haw- 
thorne had been in the habit of giving her, out of his salary, a 
weekly sum for household expenses; and out of this she had 
every week contrived secretly to save something, until now there 
was quite a large pile of gold in the drawer of her desk. This 
drawer she forthwith with elation opened, and triumphantly dis- 
played to him the unsuspected treasure. So he began The Scar- 
let Letter that afternoon, and blessed his stars, no doubt, for 
sending him such a wife. 

ad 

When The Scarlet Letter was completed Hawthorne teok a 
very gloomy view of his work, and declared that it was either 
very good or very bad, he could not tell which; but Mrs. 
Hawthorne, who was the most just of all his critics, was en- 


thusiastically hopeful of its suecess. Under circumstances 
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which are most entertainingly deseribed by James T. Fields in 
Our Whispering Gallery, the manuscript was finally-submitted 
to that true friend and successful publisher for his inspection. 
Fields was captivated by the very first chapter, and sat up all 
night to finish the story, hastening down to Salem early the 
next morning to cheer and congratulate the author, and to ar- 
range for its immediate publication. 

The long-looked-for, but scarcely expected, day liad come at 
last. Hawthorne had written a book that was popular. Five 
thousand copies were sold in ten days. Its suecess was not only 
immediate but complete. There is great enjoyment in the act 
of composition—an enjoyment essential to the work in hand— 
but a writer can hardly keep up either heart or work without 
the hope of fame or profit, or both ; lacking this, he will be very 
apt to fall out by the way. To Hawthorne that auspicious day 
had now come. The Scarlet Letter dealt with a great subject 
of universal interest, and dealt with it in such a way as to com- 
mand universal attention, if not sympathy. From the day of its 
issue his fame was secure as the greatest writer of romance 
America had yet produced, and from that day to this his influ- 
ence in the realm of literature has been steadily widening. 

The Scarlet Letter was produced during what was probably 
the most gloomy period of the writer’s history, and its tone is 
thoroughly somber. It is a most fearful, because a most mas- 
terly, delineation of sin and its retribution, with a thoroughly 
Puritan back-ground and a thoroughly Puritan spirit. It is 
full of the moral presence of the~hardest but truest race that 
ever lived, and a plea for the reign of truth which in simple 
eloquence has probably never been equaled in fiction. It is 
the most complete of Hawthorne’s novels, and is distinguished 
from all his subsequent romances by that charm, better realized 
than described, which belongs only to the one work of a writer 
in which he first touches his highest mark. Literary men 
could now say, in all truthfulness, that America had at last 
produced a novel that would take its place in the very forefront 
of the world’s literature. The book was thoroughly American : 
it could have been written nowhere else but in New England, 
and by a direct descendant of the old Puritans, and yet it could 
be sent to Old England as the peer of any thing she had here- 
tofore sent to us. Indeed, its appearance was a literary event 
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which was important enough to mark the beginning of a new 
era in American literature ; and it would seem there was a sort 
of general consciousness of this in the enthusiastic welcome 
which Hawthorne’s countryinen accorded to it in every part of 
the land. 

In the summer of 1850 Hawthorne and his family removed 
to a cottage in the country among the mountains of Lenox, 
Mass., where, after recovering from the severe strain upon his 
mental and physical powers made. by the production, under 
such unfavorable circumstances, of The Scarlet Letter, he settled 
down to the life of aman who makes literature his sole oceupa- 
tion. During the two years he spent in the seclusion of this 
lonely corner of New England, besides several shorter tales, he 
produced his second great romance, Zhe House of the Seven 
Gables. This is the largest of his three American novels, and 
by some good judges is accounted his best. It has a richness 
of tone, a suggestiveness, and a sort of “expansive quality,” 
intensified by the thread of mystery which runs through it all, 
and which gives it a fascination peculiarly its own, but it is 
neither so well rounded nor so complete as The Scarlet Letter. 

It seems to me the principal fault to be found in it is the 
impression it leaves that the author has not fully carried 
out his plan; that he had certain purposes which he either 
lacked strength or patience to fulfill; hence we lay down the 
book somewhat vexed by a feeling that it is not properly 
ended. There is the same imaginative strain here that gives 
the charm to all Hawthorne’s works, and which, like sweet 
music, or a perfect combination of colors, or a rich perfume, is 
indefinable, but which, after all, is the real power which has ex- 
alted him to his high place as a romancer. The general idea 
of the story is “that the wrong-doing of one generation lives 
into the successive ones, and, divesting itself of every tempo- 
rary advantage, becomes a pure and uncontrollable mischief.” 
This idea is carried ont with a foree and a fertility, and, withal, 
a delicacy, Which are beyond all possible praise. Hawthorne 
honors his Puritan descent, and makes the most of the sugges- 
tion given by the curse pronounced upon his own magisterial 
ancestor, in the stern fidelity with which he here expands to 
its logical conclusion his theory of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of family qualities, and the visiting the sins of the fathers 
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on the heads of their children. While we eannot give even a 
reluctant assent to all his opinions, either stated or implied, we 
are forced to admire his skill in placing the full weight of their 
influence upon the mind. Judge Pyncheon, Miss Hepzibah 
Pyncheon, Clifford, Halgrave. and even Uncle Venner (the 
old wood-saw yer who boasts “that he has seen a good deal of 
the world, not only in people’s kitchens and back-yards, but at 
the street corners, and on the wharves, and in other places 
where his business called him’) are all real personages in their 
way, with an individuality and an amusing or teaching power 
which places them in the same rank with the very best known 
and appreciated characters in English fiction 

The weird scene in the eighteenth chapter, entitled “ Gover- 
nor Pyncheon,” both in its conception and in the power of ex- 
ecution displayed, is certainly the most masterly production of 
its kind in literature; and the sympathetic reader is ready, at 
its conclusion, to say with the imaginary spectator, “ Y onder 
leaden judge sits immovably upon our soul. Will he never 
stir again? We shall go mad unless he stirs. Thank heaven 
the night is well-nigh passed.” Asa relief from the otherwise 
unbearable bleakness of the story, Hawthorne has given us 
Phoebe, who brings all necessary sunshine and warmth into the 
picture. She is a most delightful creation. A cheerful, affec- 
tionate, blooming, practical New England girl, with a © faculty” 
which would satisfy even Mrs. Stowe’s exacting Miss Ophelia, 
and yet a beauty, innocence, and unselfishness which make 
every reader love her and long to know more of her sweet life. 
Hawthorne has a quiet humor which peeps ont now and then 
from all his writings, but in the Seren Gables it eseapes from 
the control of his tyrannical intelligence more frequently and 
completely than elsewhere. The philosophy of Unele Venner, 
and the description of the Pyncheon poultry, as “a sort of 


parody on his own doctrine of the hereditary transmission of 


family qualities,’ are unexcelled for quaintness and subtilty 
of flavor by any thing in Dickens, or any other of the great 
humorists. 

The House of the Seven Gables was warmly weleomed, both 
in America and England, as in no essential particular falling 
below the high grade Hawthorne had reached in The Scarlet 
Letter. From every quarter praise poured in upon him, and, 
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no longer permitted to enjoy the distinction of being “the ob- 
scurest man of letters in America;” he was fast becoming the 
best known of all his seribbling countrymen. 

After the publication of the Seven Gables, Hawthorne con- 
ferred a lasting benefit upon all English reading children 
by writing a couple of charming volumes, entitled respect- 
tively, Zhe Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, in which he 
adapted the old Greek myths and the wonders of the antique 
inythology to the comprehension of children, by removing all 
impurities and by an infusion of details which increased their 
attractiveness, and, at the same time, explained their meaning. 
Asa writer for children he rivaled even Hans Christian An- 
dersen in his rare power to attract and instruct them. 

In the winter of 1852 Hawthorne wrote his third extended 
novel, The Blithedale Iomance, in which he makes use of 
Brook Farm as a background to lis story, but makes no at- 
tempt to give any particular account of the manners or some- 
what remarkable inmates of that notable establishment. This 
is the lightest, and perhaps the brightest, of his three American 
novels, and is full of the deep and delicate touches so charac- 
teristic of his genius. 

In 1852 Hawthorne purchased a house and twenty acres of 
ground in Concord of Mr. Alcott, which he named “ The Way- 
side,” and which continued to be his home, with the exception 
of the years spent in Europe, until the end of his life. This 
modest place was fitted quite to his taste by the expenditure of 
a small amount upon the building, and he seemed to derive 
great satisfaction in being the possessor of an agreeable spot 
in which to indulge his fancies and do his work after oceupy- 
ing so many provisional abodes. Among the trees, upon the 
brow of a hill just back of the honse, was his favorite seat and 
walk, where he spent much time alone. The Wayside is now 
very familiar to tourists, and remains to this day essentially as 
it was when he left it. 

This same year Hawthorne wrote a biographical sketch of 
his old friend and college-mate, General Franklin Pierce. For 
this important service President Pierce, in 1853, appointed 
him American Consul at Liverpool, to which place he at once 
removed with his family. This appointment was not only a 
proper recognition of the claims of American literature in the 
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person of an old friend, but it was of great financial importance 
to Hawthorne. It enabled him eventually to carry out many 
cherished plans, although for the time being the duties of the 
office absorbed all his attention and put an end to all careful 
composition. In 1857 he resigned his consulate, and by way 
of gratifying a life-long desire to see something of the world 
made an extended tour through Europe, devoting the most of 
the time, however, for a few years, to Rome and Florence. In 
1859 he returned to England, where he completed Zhe Marble 
Faun, which had been gradually assuming permanent: form in 
his mind during his stay in Rome, and many chapters of which 
had already found place in his note-books. 

In the preface to The Marble Faun le says: “1 have lived 
too long abroad not to be aware that a foreigner seldom acquires 
that knowledge of a country, at once flexible and profound, 
which may justify him in attempting to idealize its traits ;” so, 
“making use of Italian scenery and atmosphere just so far as 
was essential to the development of his idea and consistent 
with the extent of his Italian knowledge,” he built up his ro- 
mance, so far as its real strength is concerned, upon American 
characters and principles. Aside from its interest as a romance, 
this book is now an indispensable part of the outfit of every 
Anglo-Saxon visitor to Rome, asa help to a perfect under- 
standing of many parts of the Eternal City and its surroundings. 
In this book Hawthorne deals with actualities more than in any 
of his previous writings, and describes the strects, and noted 
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buildings, and localities, and works of art in Rome with a 
graceful definiteness which forms no part of his reference te 
other cities. So far as the characters and the plot are con- 
cerned, the story begins and ends in mystery. Our curiosity 
is aroused, and kept on the alert, only to involve us in a hope- 
less labyrinth of guesses at the last; a fact which not only dis- 
appoints the reader, but most certainly weakens the moral 
force of the story. Some pages of The Marble Faun are, un- 
questionably, the finest Hawtliorne ever wrote; but his most 
critical readers have always placed it second to The Scarlet 
Letter in nearly all the qualities of a great novel. It may, 
however, be said of this, as of all Ilawthorne’s better produc- 
tions, that only the most careful and sympathetie reader will 
grasp its profounder passages, will ever feel the stimulus of its 
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richest wisdom and most searching moral truths. For ordinary 
novel readers it has little charm. 

In the summer of 1860 Hawthorne returned to America, 
and took up his abode in The Wayside, where he spent the re- 
maining four years of his life. When the civil.war broke out 
his health was none of the best, and so great was his patriotie 
anxiety, and so little hope had he of a result favorabie to his 
beloved country, that he was plunged at once into a state of 
dejection from which he was never fully aroused. He con- 
tributed occasional articles, during 1861 and 1862, for the 
Atlantic Monthly, and in 1863 published Our Old Home, : 
volume of English sketches elaborated from his note-books, and 
very valuable as descriptive of English scenery, and the ripe 
results of his observations in the mother country. 

In the introduction he relapses into his old habit of auto- 
biography, and gives us a charming account of his consular 
experiences, and his life in- general in smoky, dingy Liver- 
pool. As Hawthorne himself said, Our Old Home is not a 
weighty book. Its descriptions of English scenery and famous 
localities are characterized by the fineness of touch and delicacy 
of feeling peculiar to him; but when he speaks of the national 
mind and manners there is all the unsoundness of judgment 
and one-sidedness of opinion which we might expect from one 
who mingled so seldom in, and knew so little about, English 
society. There are unmistakable evidences, here and there 
throughout the book, of a desire to “get even” with those 
English travelers who, as he says in his preface, “ never spared 
America for courtesy’s sake or kindness.” He found the En- 
glish very thin-skinned, and his book gave them but limited 
satisfaction. And yet it is, after all, a charming book, almost 
perfect in its execution, and, in the main, most commendable 
in its spirit. 

“arly in 1864 Hawthorne’s declining health and increasing 
despondeney became a matter of deep anxiety to his family 
and friend® A trip southward with Mr. William Ticknor 
failed to benefit him, and, indeed, was a real injury, on account 
of the severe strain to his nervous system consequent on the 
sudden death of Mr. Ticknor in Philadelphia. In May he 
started for a tour in New Hatnpshire and Maine, with Ex- 
President Pierce, in the hope that change of scene would 
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arouse his flagging energies; but on the 19th of that month 
news came to his family that Hawthorne had died suddenly at 
Plymouth, N. H. General Pierce had visited his room in the 
early part of the night, and found him peacefully sleeping ; 
on returning in the morning his friend was still quietly resting, 
but it was in the embrace of death. James T. Fields writes: 
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On the 24th of May we carried Hawthorne through the blos- 
soming orchards of Concord, and laid him down under a group 
of pines, on a hillside, overlooking historic fields. All the way 
from the village church to the grave the birds kept up a perpet- 
ual melody. The sun shone brightly, and the air was sweet and 
pleasant, as if death had never entered the world. Longfellow 
and Emerson, Agassiz and Lowell, Green and Whipple, Alcott 
and Clarke, Holmes and Hillard, and other old friends walked 
slowly by his side that beautiful spring morning, and scattered 
flowers into his grave. The unfinished romance, which had cost 
him so much anxiety, the last literary work on which he had ever 
been engaged, was laid on his coffin. 
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* Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain!” 
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Thus passed away the most beautiful, natural, and original 
genius that has yet honored the literature of our country. 
His life was pure, simple, and typical of his unique and ex- 
quisite work. 

Those who knew Hawthorne in his youth tell us that in per- 
sonal appearance he was the most attractive young man of his 
day. The writer caught a glimpse of Hawthorne at several 
ditferent times during the spring of 1861, and unhesitatingly 
set him down as the handsomest man, in form and features, that 
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he had ever seen. The remarkable softness of his complexion, 





his large gray-blue eyes, whitening hair, and thick dark mus- 
tache gave him a singularly interesting appearance. His face 
was strong in every line, and indicative of great firmness and 
self-reliance, and yet there was a winning gentleness in every 
expression that made it 

“The face that a child would climb to kiss, 


True and tender, brave and just, 
That man might honor and woman trust.” 





We have ample evidence that great as was Hawthorne’s 
genius it was fairly surpassed by his character, the most marked 
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traits of which were stern probity and truthfulness, which believ- 
ers in hereditary influence have not been slow in tracing back to 
his Puritan ancestry. His few intimate friends bear unbroken 
testiinony to the symmetry and beauty of his moral character. 

As I have already intimated, our more recent and exact 
knowledge of Hawthorne has corrected some errors into which 
we had fallen as to some of his inte!lectual and social habits. 
Instead of being gloomy and morbid, as so often represented, 
he was really one of the most cheerful of men. His English 
friend Bright wrote of him: 

He was almost the best man I ever knew, and quite the most 
interesting. Nothing annoys me more than the word “ morbid ” 
as applied to him; he was the Zeust morbid of men, with a sin- 
gularly sweet temper and a very far-reaching charity. He was 
reserved, and (in a sense) a proud man, who did not care to be 
worried by people he was not fond of. But he was, I am sure, a 
singularly happy man. 


To be sure, he nourished, as a writer, grave thoughts and 
sulemn fancies, but in this he was but searching out and re- 
cording what is common to human nature, and not, as many 
have supposed, laying bare to the public gaze his own personal 
peculiarities. Of the people who thought he but put himself 
on paper, he often said: “I sympathize with them, not they 
with me.” George Hillard once wrote to him: 

You are, intellectually speaking, quite - puzzle to me. How 
comes it that, with so thoroughly healthy an organization as you 
have, you have such a taste for the morbid anatomy of the hu- 
man heart, and such a knowledge of it, too? I should faney, 
from your books, that you are burdened with some secret sorrow, 
that you had some blue chamber in your soul into which you 
hardly dared to enter yourself ; but when I see you, you give 
me the impression of a man as healthy as Adam in Paradise. 

Mrs. Hawthorne wrote of him: 

He had the inevitable pensiveness and gravity of a person who 
possessed what a friend has called his “ awful power of in- 
sight;” bug his mood was always cheerful and equal, and his 
mind peculiarly healthful, and the airy splendor of his wit and 
humor was the light of his home. 

This modified cheerfulness was the very thing that fitted 
him for his peculiar work, for it was the basis of a mental 
truthfulness and a moral purity which not only enabled him to 
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handle unhurt, but effectively, so far as his good influence 
over others was concerned, the very worst sins of life and char- 
acter, but it also fitted him to be what James Freeman Clarke 
pronounced him at his funeral, “ the true friend of sinners,” 
and, in the best sense, to give a practical illustration of his 
written precept that “a man must not disclaim his brotherhood, 
even with the guiltiest.” It was a common thing for people 
in trouble or beset with moral difficulties, and even criminals, 
to write him for counsel, as to one who had impressed them 
as pure himself but pitiful toward the sinning and sorrowful, 
and in some way possessed of “the healing touch that could 
make them well.” 

Of Hawthorne’s well-known shyness it is not necessary here 
to speak, except it be to say that it does not seem to have been 
either unamiable or invidious. It was, no doubt, natural to 
him, but was greatly increased by his mental habits, and it 
steadily grew upon him to the end of his life. Sometimes, 
however, he was tempted out of his wonted seclusion, and, 
though always dignified, would do his full part toward making 
a literary gathering or social dinner enjoyable and profitable. 
Mr. Fields declares that, when in the mood for it, and skillfully 
drawn out by his host, he was the best after-dinner speaker to 
whom he ever listened. 

Hawthorne’s books are the legitimate outcome of his life; a 
life passed, not in the dust and noise of cities and in constant 
contact with mankind, but in closest intimacy with the influ- 
ences of nature and deepest communion with his own sonl. Ile 
thought much and wrote much, but he gave us only the quin- 
tessence of every thing. There is so much reserve about him, 
such a habit of “seeing nature and men only with the eyes of 
the mind a? 80 much depends, in the effect he desires to produce, 
upon his power to reproduce his own sensations in the minds 
of his readers; and, at last, his genius is so delicate, so spiritual 
in its manifestations, that he needs a reader in full sympathy 
with him in order to be fully understood. The most marked 
characteristics of his writings are the simplicity, purity, and 
beauty of his style, which must hereafter stand before either 
Addison’s or Irving’s as the most perfect model of the best 
English prose. In his descriptions of objects, in his reflections, 
in his imaginative passages, in his analysis of human passions 
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and motives, and even when he enters and explores the regions 
of mystery, there is always a ecrystal-like clearness, a definite- 
ness of conception, a completeness of statement—neither scanti- 
ness nor redundaney—a symmetry and an indescribable grace, 
which make him the peer in the art of expression of any writer 
that has ever lived. W. H. Channing once asked Hawthorne 
where and how he got his style, and he replied: “ It is the re- 
sult of a great deal of practice and a desire to tell the simple 
truth as honestly and vividly as one can.” 

There is very little to be gained even by the most careful 
study of the localities in which Hawthorne’s characters live 
and move, since he invariably modified the surroundings to 
reflect or suit his characters. He worked from within out- 
ward. Ilis explorations were far beneath the surface of 
things ; and yet, so far as their true spirit is concerned, they 
are intensely and vividly local. Had there been no New En- 
gland there could have been no Hawthorne. He touched very 
lightly the social idiosynerasiés of his countrymen ; he did not 
seek to blend the historian with the novelist, and none of his 
characters are portraits of his friends or neighbors; nevertlie- 
less his books are brimful of the true spirit of the social sys- 
tem in which he lived. Hence a considerable knowledge of . 
New England life, traditions, and even climate is necessary to 
enable one to detect the most delicate, and therefore most grat- 
ifying, flavor of his pages. 

Hawthorne was gifted with a true spiritual insight, and had 
the power of divining men’s thoughts and motives beyond any 
English writer of his day. Channing said there was “ no 
more keeping a secret from him than from an angel; for the 
man read you like a book.” Although entirely free from eant, 
or any thing like professional morality, he was a most severe 
moralist, and the unquestionable tendency of all his writings is 
to make men wiser and better; and this, as Alcott said, “ is his 
chiefest merit, without which his many beautiful intellectual 
qualities woud have been as sounding brass and tinkling eym- 
bals.” His forefathers had crossed the Atlantic for conscience’ 
sake, and in his own soul conscience still reigned supreme. 
Ross C. Hoveuron. 
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Arr. VIL—THE PRESIDING ELDERSIIP. 


Ovr “standards of doctrine” are like the laws of the Medes 


and Persians, but our ecclesiastical methods must be changeable. 


It is only fair to believe that for a hundred years Methodists 


have sought to find the very best methods possible for leading 
the people to Christ, and for building up a strong and perma- 
nent Chureh. That the best and wisest of men have radically 
differed as to the manner of accomplishing this is not strange, 
for even Paul and Barnabas could not agree about their col- 
league on their big circuit. 

Probably ho question in Methodist economy has been more 
thoroughly discussed than that of the presiding eldership, and 
this is not to be wondered at, for no office in our Church is of 
more importance. This discussion has at times been somewhat 
heated, and has created some friction; but now this spirit has 
passed away, and the question can be discussed without causing 
disturbance. One thing, at least, seems to have been settled; 
and that is that the bishops have, by their wise adininistration, 
removed many of the causes that formerly gave rise to discus- 
sion which made the presiding eldership unpopular, and to some 
extent inefficient. It took much writing, much talking, and 
some tolerably sharp criticism, to convince the older bishops 
that the presiding eldership required vigorous men—vigorous 
in body as well as in mind—to do the work belonging to that 
office. In the not-far-away pas? men were continued on dis- 
tricts for many years, and long after they were plivsically able 
to meet the demands the office properly made upon therm. 
And the improved administration is also shown in the refusal 
of nearly all of the bishops to appoint any one to the charge of 
a district who uses tobacco. 

In this paper we wish to consider, in a direct and plain way, 
several questions that ought to be of general interest to the 
readers of the /2eview, who are all deeply interested in what- 
ever tends to make the machinery of the Church work smoothly 
and successfully. Hence the arrangement of the districts, the 
methods of selecting presiding elders, their tenure of office, the 
character and amount of work required of them, and the best 
methods of apportioning and raising their salaries will be 
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briefly considered from a stand-point gained by long study, 
close observation, and practical experience. 

Number of Charges in a District—There need but little be 
said as to the number of charges in each district, and there 
seeins now to be a general willingness, both among the bishops 
and Conferences, to arrange this matter according to the needs of 
each Conference. It is clear that the plan adopted in the large 
cities will not work well in the rural districts, and it is also 
clear that, as a rule, there ought to be either twelve or twenty- 
four, forty-eight or sixty appointments in a district. If only 
twelve, as formed, the presiding elder can give at least two 
whole days each quarter to each charge, and a good many old- 
time Methodists insist on that number. If the elder has 
twenty-four appointments he can give each two whole days 
every six months, or, by extra work, lie may manage to give 
each one of them some service on week day or Sunday every 
quarter. If he has sixty appointments—well, he must do the 
best he ean! But there should be always a multiple of twelve 
for sake of convenience. 

Selecting the Presiding Elder—For nearly a hundred years 
tle mode of selecting and appointing the sub-bishop has been 
under warm discussion, and much ink has been shed, much 
paper wasted, and occasionally some bad blood stirred up. 
Having once fully discussed this point in the Quarterly Review, 
we wish to say that further light and four years’ experience in 
the cabinet have somewhat modified the views then expressed. 
That paper advocated an elective presiding eldership, but now 
the views expressed by Dr. J. T. Crane in his Methodism and 
its Methods seem to have in them both weight and wisdom. 
He says: 

Let the Conferences by ballot, and without debate, nominate 
two candidates for each vacancy, and the bishop appoint one of 
them; or, if need be, require that the voter shall place on his 
ballot one name only for each vacancy, the two candidates re- 
ceiving the higher number of votes being the nominees, provided 
the number received by either of them be not less than two fifths 
of the whole number of votes cast. 


This is not an election, nor does it bind the bishop to ap- 
point the ones nominated, but it does give him a fair and 
candid expression of the judgment and wishes of the entire 
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Conference. It is wonderful beyond belief what.kind of men 
are sometimes nominated and urged in the cabinet for the pre- 
siding eldership. In some cases, nearly every presiding elder 
has a man in his district who is presented as a proper person to 
assume the great responsibilities of that office, and to do the 
immense amount of work required. Of course, the nomina- 
tion in some cases is merely formal, in order to make good a 
pledge, or to please some brother whose aspirations lie in that 
direction. And, sometimes, after careful discussion in the 
cabinet for a week, a man is selected who would not have been 
thought of by the Conference, and whose appointment ought 
never to have been made. A,bishop may err by appointing 
the wrong man to the wrong charge, but he makes a fatal 
blunder when he selects the wrong man for a district. The 
pastor is local, and any charge can live a year without a pastor, 
or with a poor one; but the man who has from twenty to sixty 
charges to supervise must be the right man. We may here 


say, with due deference to our honored bishops, that a sub- 


bishop does more hard work for less pay than a bishop, and 
his perplexities, burdens, and anxieties exceed those of any 
general superintendent. When the bishop reads out the ap- 
pointments he goes out of the bounds of the Conference as 
soon as possible, and thus, by “running away,” he “lives to 
fight another day.” But the presiding elder goes home to 
meet the results of the appointments, and for a year, or years, 
has to settle his accounts with the preachers and the people, 
since he remains in constant contact with the complaints, de- 
mands, and unpleasant features of the district. 

The Le ngth of the T\ Tin in Re Discipline fixes the length of 
a presiding elder’s term on one districtat four years, and the 
lex non scripta relegates him to the pastorate at the end of his 
term. For several go \] and sufficient reasons this rule is wise, 
and yet there are many who hold that the term ought to be 
lengthened to six years. Some of the reasons assigned for this 
change have a good deal of weight. If a presiding elder is 
adapted to the work, and is efficient and successful, he can in 
six years perfect his plans and finish what he has laid out to 
do. He can become so thoroughly acquainted with the plans 
and the men that he can arrange the work and appoint the 
preachers to the best advantage. Six years would allow him 
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to make two changes in every charge, and his superintendency 
would cover more men, and give him more experience, more 
wisdom and more influence. If it be said that this argument 
would apply to the lengthening of the pastoral term, it is not 
granted, for the cases are not parallel. The chief objection to 
this change in the law lies in the hurt that the presiding elder 
himself receives. While it may be best for the work it is not 
best for the man. We think it was Bishop Janes who once 
said, that a preacher began to lose his pulpit power when he 
began to be a presiding elder. The fact is, that the duties 
of the office are so varied and so exacting, and call the incum- 
bent so much of the time out of his study, that he cannot 
give as much attention to his pulpit preparation as when 
he was a pastor. And the character of his work requires a 
peculiar kind of preaching, and the sermon most needed at une 
point to-day is the very one most needed at another point 
to-morrow. So, ex necessitate, his range of topics is cireum- 
scribed. In addition to this, the presiding elder is removed 
from personal pastoral relations, so that he loses his habits of 
pastoral visiting, and his skill in managing the social meetings 
of a charge. There can scarcely be a doubt that any pastor 
loses to quite a degree his pastoral efficiency by a term in the 
presiding eldership. Just how much he may be able to regain 
by subsequent pastoral experience is an open question. But 
while he may lose in pulpit power and pastoral efficiency, he 
gains breadth, experience, and wisdom that will in some part 
compensate him for his loss and will greatly aid him afterward 
as a pastor, especially as a judge of men and an administrator 
of the Discipline. The tendeney of the public mind toward 
one term of office, and that a longer one, is seen in the evident 
drift toward giving one six years’ terin to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. I believe that if the near future 
the Church will try this plan for her sub-bishops. 

The Presiding Elder's Work.—As intimated ‘above, the 
character of the’presiding elder’s work depends largely upon 
the section of the country he is in. In the East he is chiefly 
an administrative officer, doing most of his work in the Quar- 
terly Conferences, preaching when and where it may seem to 


be specially necessary. But outside of a few cities west of the 
New York line the presiding elder has much traveling and 
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much preaching to do in addition to holding .the Quarterly 
Conferences. The people demand that the sub-bishop shall 
preach to them, as they have to support him and as but few of 
them see him in the Quarterly Conferences. This demand, if 
met—and it ought to be when possible -makes the labors 
pertaining to this oftice very arduous. A - pastor preaches 
twice each Sabbath, attends the Sabbathschool, possibly 
attends or leads class, and conducts the week-night prayer- 
meeting. But many presiding elders preach on Friday night, 
twice on Saturday, and twice on Sunday. In addition to this 
they often hold a Quarterly Conference on Saturday, another 
on Monday, and lead the love-feast, and probably administer 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper twice on the Sabbath, and 
possibly baptize some children. We have hardly ever known 
a presiding elder to violate the Sabbath by holding a Quarterly 
Conference on that day, as that would be contrary to the entire 
spirit of the Discipline and Bible. Such labors as above al- 
Inded to, kept up for fifty-one weeks, varied only by from 
5,000 to 10,000 miles travel, if the district be large and the 
charges not close together, will tax the energies and vitality of 
the strongest man. The question is often mooted as to whether 
a presiding elder is required, strictly, to do more than to hold 
the Quarterly Conferences and supervise the district, as nothing 
is said in the Discipline about his preaching. Buta presiding 
elder who does not preach or attend the love-feast and adminis- 
ter the sacraments will soon find that the people do not so 
understand the nature of his obligations. By the provisions of 
the Discipline the elder is required “to be present, as far as 
practicable, at all the quarterly meetings (not Conferences), 
especially the first and fourth,” and the people in most Con 
ferences require one or more sermons from him at each quar- 
terly ineeting. lif the districts where the presiding elder holds 
every Quarterly Conference at the first quarterly meeting, the 
most of the pastors will not have their salaries fixed for several 
weeks after the Annual Conference, and this often causes uncer- 
tainty and trouble. Some of us have found it to be an excellent 
plan to hold the Quarterly Conferences that would fall later than 
amonth after the Annual Conference at the rate of two or three 
a day, where they could be reached, and having fixed the sal- 
aries, collected the moving expenses, and raised something for 
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immediate necessities, adjourned the Conference until the time 
of the quarterly meeting, possibly two months later. In this 
way the pastor knows what to expect, the stewards know 
what they have to raise, and the pastor receives some money 
to use in preparing for winter. It is clearly the work of a 
presiding elder to look carefully after the financial interests of 
the preachers on his district, and when any district shows de- 
ficiencies in their salaries, the presiding elder, as a rule, has 
failed in his work, though there may be occasional exceptions. 

In this connection it may be proper to refer to the work of 
the presiding elder in the cabinet, as here he does the most 
difficult and important duty pertaining to his offi¢e. Wisdom 
in selecting the right man for the right place, and skill in get- 
ting the men he wants for his district, are very much needed, 
for, “hie labor, hoe opus est.” An old presiding elder once 
said that so long asa certain sub-bishop (an admirable preacher) 
had charge of a district it wonld be full of * wet logs ;” that is, 
of inefficients and incompetents. The elder who can best man 
his district is, other things being equal, the most successful, for 
the week of cabinet work tells for weal or woe as no other 
week can. Tosumitup, the work required of a presiding elder 
requires nerve, push, pluck, common sense, patience, tact, piety, 
and a consuming zeal for the salvation of souls and the up- 
building of the Church. 

The Presiding Elder's Salary.—Our bishops receive from 
three to four thousand dollars each, as salary, and some of 
them have parsonages. In addition to this, their moving and 
official traveling expenses are paid, and also their expenses for 
special extra services. [Besides this they receive something 
(sometimes a good deal) for lectures, dedications, and other 
special services. They do not receive too much for their labor 
and responsibility, and not as much as hundreds of men who 
do less work and are their inferiors in almost every respect. 
But, as beforessaid, a sub-bishop does as much work as a 
bishop, and in many respects of a more difficult and disagree- 
able kind: but west of New York the average salary of the 
presiding elders is probably not fifteen hundred dollars. Out 
of this he pays his house rent, moving and traveling expenses, 
stationery bills, and keeps open house for comers and goers. 
He receives but very few presents or perquisites, and, unlike a 
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bishop, he has no spare Sundays for dedications or other extra 


and paying services. Besides all this, the bishops are sure to 
get their entire salary, while hardly one presiding elder in a 
dozen gets his salary in full. Every district ought to have a 
furnished district parsonage, and ought to pay the moving ex- 
penses of the elder. But a very important question is, how to 
apportion to the various charges the presiding elder’s salary. 
There is a wide diversity of opinion on this point, and many 
are the methods adopted to save the charges from paying too 
much in this direction. Ina recent New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, a well-known minister gave his views at some length, 
and with some degree of warmth if not inconsistency. He says 
that in © 363 of the Discipline the district stewards 


are directed by the General Conference to “make an estimate of 
the amount necessary to furnish a comfortable support to the 
presiding elder, and to apportion the same, including house-rent 
and traveling expenses, and also the claim of the bishops appor- 
tioned to the district by the Annual Conference, among the dif- 
ferent circuits and stations in the district, according to their 
several ability.” But the Discipline fails to indicate what this 
standard of “ability” is to be. 

That the salary of the pastor is the most equitable and disei- 
plinary standard of this “ability” is as clear as the noonday 
sun. For immediately after the words just quoted follows this 
provision: “ And in all cases the presiding elder shall share with 
the preachers in his district in proportion to what they have re- 
spectively received.” Bishops, elder, and pastor become pastoral 
associates in their respective spheres, and share alike, pro rata, 
from the pastoral receipts. - 

That minister or layman will render the Church at large an 
immortal service who shall secure the incorporation into © 363 of 
the “ Discipline ” the words : “ And the salaries of the pastors on 
the district shall constitute the sole basis on which the salaries of 
the presiding elder and the bishops shall be distributed among 
the respective charges.” Where can a more righteous standard 
be found? ... 

And yet he complains that in a certain instance the district 
stewards did not, in making the assessments, take the salaries 
of the pastors, 07 the qi nerally recognized ability of the charges, 
as a basis. Here he seems to admit that the Discipline is cor- 
rect as to the basis. The Discipline is perfectly right on this 
point, and no other basis than that of the several “abilities of 
the charges” would be just or proper; but as its application 
is left to men whose pockets are interested, the law is some- 
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times perverted. There would be but little trouble, usually, 
in this matter, if each charge was represented by an efficient, 
sensible, and religious district steward. Too frequently, how- 
ever, only a few attend, and these having matters their own 
way impose burdens upon others that they themselves ouglit 
to bear. There could scarcely be a worse basis of apportion- 
ment than the pastor’s salary. We happen to know that this 
plan has been tried and has proved to be a delusion and a snare, 
if not worse. For instance, a weak charge asks for a strong man 
to build them up, and in order to get him they must strain 
every nerve to raise him a salary according to his worth. But 


they are enterprising and liberal, and agree to give him, say, 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. Another charge, with a larger 
and wealthier but stingier membership, pays its pastor only 
one thousand dollars. The usual per cent. in the West is about 
ten—that is, the elder’s claim is generally one tenth, more or 
less, of the pastor’s salary. In this case the poor but liberal 
charge pays one hundred and fifty dollars for the elder, while 


the rich and stingy one pays one hundred—thus the premium 
in stinginess is fifty dollars. Is this fair? But worse than 
this. Some charges where the presiding elder was unpopular, 
and where the pastor and the people had low notions of honesty 
and honor, have made the salary of the pastor merely nominal, 
so as to lower the elder’s claim, and then made up the pastor's 
salary in donations. And,as a rule, wherever the elder’s claim 
is to be based upon the pastor’s salary, the pastor and elder will 
both find their salaries reduced, and both will be sufferers. The 
proper way to arrange the elder’s claim is to elect men who will 
attend the district stewards’ meeting—men who are honest, in- 
telligent, and pious. Then, by vote, fix the salary at a living 
figure, counting all his expenses, and allow him as a sub-bishop 
liberally for his talents, time, labor, responsibilities and over- 
sight. This done, then take into honest consideration the con- 
dition of each charge—its wealth, numbers, spiritual condition, 
church property (paid for or mortgaged), and all the local sur- 
roundings and cireumstances, thus meeting the requirements of 
the Discipline as to the “ several abilities” of the charges, and, 
ordinarily, the apportionment can be made speedily, fairly, and 
religiously. But if the pastors nominate for district stewards 
narrow men—contentious or stingy men, or men who are op- 
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posed to the officer or the oftice—there will be trouble, and the 
apportionments will be unequal and unfair, and the elder will 
fail to get his allowance, and some weak charges will be 
oppressed. 

Raising the Claim.—But granting that the salary is suffi- 
cient, and the apportionments to the charges satisfactorily 
made, how shall the elder’s claim be raised? On this point 
the Discipline says nothing, aside froin the general directions 
concerning the raising of supplies for the ministry. But as in 
most instances these directions are not carried out, it may be 
well to consider specifically the elder’s claim. The law of the 
Church is, that “in all cases the presiding elder shall share 
with the preachers in his district in proportion to what they 
have respectively received.” To us that law seems both un- 
wise and unjust, and it ought to be expunged. While it is true 
that whether the elder shall receive his claim or not depends 
almost entirely upon tle pastor, it is equally true that the pas- 
tor should not pay that claim out of his own pocket, nor should 
he be paid what belongs to the elder, for each should receive 
his own dues, and each should stand upon his own merits. In 
some cases a pastor does his entire duty faithfully, and the 
people desire to pay his salary in full, while the elder either 


neglects the charge, or is lazy, or so offensive in personal habits 
or methods that really he is not entitled to his allowance. In 
such a case it is unjust to make the pastor share with his supe- 
rior officer. On the other hand, the elder may be faithful, 
prompt, and efficient ; always on hand and attending to every 
duty; while the pastor may be lazy, inefficient, and have dis- 
pleasing personal habits. The people may appreciate the 


elder’s work, and may be willing to pay him to the last dollar, 
while the pastor, not having earned his money, may fall short 
in his salary. In such a case it would be thoroughly unjust to 
make the elder share with the pastor. This pro rata method 
is unfair, and works hardships in many cases. And now we 
may be allowed to say that it is much easier for a pastor to 
raise the elder’s claim, as a rule, than for the elder to secure 
for the pastor his salary. For the elder’s claim is the smaller, 
and tlie pastor is constantly on the ground, and can work the 
inatter up, while the elder is with the pastor’s people probably 
but four times in the year, and then but briefly ; and a score of 
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other important matters claim his time and attention at those 
times. And then, while the elder gets but few perquisites or 
donations, and usually lives in a city, where he cannot supple- 
ment his salary by cultivating a garden, the preachers have 
many such advantages, which aid in making a small cash salary 
go far in providing a coinfortable support. One practical point 
remains to be considered, and it is of importance in many see- 
tions of the country ; and that is, the best method of raising the 
presiding elder’s allowance. A number of plans are used, and 
what may work well in one charge may be a failure in another. 
Where the pews are rented the rentals are expected to cover 
all current expenses, and nothing need be said about such a 
charge. In other wealthy and prompt-paying charges assess- 
ments are made that cover all claims, and as such charges pay 
all they promise, no extra collections are needed; but such charges 


are the exception, while the smaller and feebler stations and 
poorer circuits are the rule, and in them a great effort is needed 
to raise the amount required, and much planning is necessary. 
Two plans in the West have been used with more or less suc 


cess, At the beginning of the year a separate subscription is 
taken privately, or a separate assessment made, for the elder, 
and the pastor collects it—or has the steward collect it—before 
the quarterly meeting, and the quarterly claim is met at the 
Quarterly Conference. The other plan is to take a public col- 
lection after the morning sermon on the quarterly-meeting 
Sabbath, and to hold on until the amount is raised. This plan 
is open to many objections. If the day is stormy the faithful 
few must pay the claim, if it be paid, and it calls only upon those 
appointments in the district where the quarterly meetings are 
held, which is not fair. It also seriously interferes with the 
sacramental services, which usually follow the Sabbath-morn- 
ing sermon at the quarterly meeting. If the pastor would take 
a collection at each appointment before the Quarterly Confer- 
ence it would be bgtter, or if each appointment would assume 
and pay its proper proportion at the Quarterly Conference it 
would be better. 

It is taken for granted in all of this writing that the elder is 
to do his utmost, in person and by pen, to secure the full pay- 
ment of the pastor’s claim, and where both pastor and elder 
work in harmony, and in each other’s interests, both will usn- 
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ally receive their allowance. If a pastor takes no interest in 
the elder’s claim it will hardly be raised. Or if he allows, 
without protest, his members to oppose the office or the officer, 
but quietly indulges their complaints, the sub-bishop will suffer 
correspondingly. This writer knows a pastor who has served 
under thirteen different presiding elders, some of whom were 
not very popular or efficient, and yet not one of those elders 
ever went to the Annual Conference without the last dollar of 
his claim, and in only one instance did he leave the quarterly 


meeting unpaid. And this record covers cirenit, and small and 
large stations. Nor did the pastor pay the elder’s claim out of 
his own pocket, though in a few instances he advanced it for a 
time, but he never lost a dollar by advancing it. And it is safe 
to say that the presiding elder’s claim, almost invariably, can 
be, and is, raised where the pastor really tries to have it paid. 
But the pro rata rule is unfair to all parties where there is a 
deticiency. It works admirably where all claims are promptly 
met. 

Some districts show at the Conference a shameful deficiency 
every year, while some pay nearly every dollar promised. Just 
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how far a presiding elder is to blame for this state of affairs 
need not be said, but it may be stated that the fault is not alto- 
gether with the people. Possibly the preachers and the elders 
are largely to blame for this ruinous condition of things, for 
under some elders and some pastors there are rarely any deti- 
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ciencies. When a people can be led to see and feel their obli 
gations to God and the Church on financial matters they usually 


+. 


respond liberally. 

The righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees included 
commercial honesty; the payment of debts and tithes. Our 
righteousness is to equal theirs in this respect, and to exceed 
theirs in spirituality. We need business in religion and relig- 
ion in business ; and then may we confidently expect the days 
spoken of by the prophet Joel, for then God will pour upon 
his churches that wonderful baptism that came upon them at 
Jerusalem, when fear came upon every soul, and when multi- 
tudes of both men and women were added to the Lord. 

W. R. Goopwrn. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE CRESCENT IN AFRICA—AFRICA IN AMERICA,.* 


MouAMMEDANISM has until quite recently been regarded by perhaps 
the majority of Christians as an effete and non-aggressive religion. And 
to-day, despite all that has been written to the contrary, comparatively 
few are fully aware of its intense vitality and of the vigor of its propa- 
gandism. Seventeen years ago, in this Review, Dr. Blyden quoted with 
approval the conclusion reached by several learned investigators, that 
‘‘Mohammedanism is a thing of vitality fraught with a thousand fruit- 
ful germs.” Recent events, especially in Africa and India, have justified 
this opinion. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, who during his twenty-one years of 
service asa missionary in British Afghanistan made the condition of Islam 
a special study, and who in 1876 visited Egypt specially to investigate 
its strength in that country, assures us, in a valuable paper to be found 
in the Andover Review, that ‘‘ there were never so many Moslems in the 
world as there are at the present time.” In Schem’s statistics their number 
is set down as being 210,000,000: the number of Buddhists as 340,000,000: 
of Christians as 338,000,000. When one considers that Christianity is 
six centuries older than Mohammedanism, these comparative numbers 
become a suggestive commentary on the relative aggressive force of the 
two religions, If nothing more, they teach that Islamism cannot be 
viewed as an effete system, 

Is it objected that these numbers represent not its present growth, but 
a past energy which is now moribund in Mohammedanism? Against this 
objection one finds the following facts: 

1. That there are 50,000,000 Moslems in India alone, and, as Dr. Hughes 
affirms, “it is a matter of fact which admits of no contradiction that 
while Christian converts from Islam can only be counted by hundreds, 
proselytes from Hinduism to Islam can be reckoned by thousands if not 
millions.” 

2. That Islamism is now spreading rapidly in the island of Java and in 
parts of China. 

3. That Islamism fifty years from the time of its beginning “swept 
over northern Africa like a whirlwind,” and after a long, stubborn con- 
test superseded Christianity throughout the region lying between the 
Mediterranean and the Soudan. After its first conquests by the sword it 

* Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. By Edward W. Blyden, LL.D., late 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Liberia at the Court of St. James. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. Samuel Lewis. 8vo, pp. 423. London: W. B. 
Whittingham & Co. 
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advanced southward, not by force of arms, for the brave tribes of 
Nigritia had never been subdued by a foreign foe, but by means of 
schools, books, mosques, trade, and intermarriages. Half a century ago 
it returned to its ancient method of employing militgry expeditions to 
compel the submission of pagan tribes to the Crescent. These movements, 
xs Dr. Blyden shows, have been carried on with wonderful activity and 
success. Within the last thirty years two Negro chieftains, Omaru and 
Samudu, have led these crusades. The latter, with thousands of Moslem 
Negroes under him, has quite recently subdued large and powerful tribes 
which two years ago were pagans, but are now “ under the influence of 
schools, teachers, and the regular administration of law.’ He has even 
advanced within two hundred and fifty miles east of the British colony 
of Sierra Leone. Hence, in the Africa of to-day, says Cardinal Lavigerie, 
‘‘there are from the Soudan to the Niger and Senegal more than sixty 
millions of Mussulmans.” And Mr. R. Bosworth Smith, a recognized 
authority on this question, affirms that ‘‘it is not too much to say that 
one half of the whole of Africa is already dominated by Islam, while of 
the remaining half one quarter is leavened and another threatened by it.” 
And this astounding statement is also accepted by the learned Dr. Blyden, 
than whom there is no more competent living authority on Mohammedan- 
ism in Africa.* 

4. That this energetic propagandism will be unrestingly continued is 
made certain by the fact, as stated by Dr. Hughes, that in the Moham- 
medan schools at Cairo there are five thousand students, of whom hundreds 
‘*burn with enthusiasm at the thought of rescuing from the fire of hell 
the lost souls of the heathen in Africa.” 

Dr. Hughes very properly remarks of these facts that they represent 
‘‘an amazing, a portentous problem which Christianity and civilization 
have to face in Africa, and to which neither of them seems as yet half 
awake.” The portent of this problem appears still more gloomy when it is 
studied in connection with the comparatively insignificant results hitherto 
achieved by Christian missions in that ‘‘ dark continent.” Notthat there 
has been no fruitage of individual conversions there, for it is undeniable 
that the unexcelled self sacrifices of missionaries of all evangelical denom- 
inations in Africa have been productive of many thousand converts whose 
faith has begotten rich spiritual experiences and exemplary morality. Nev- 
ertheless, the startling fact confronts the Christian thinker that while half 
of Africa, including not its lowest types of intellectual character but “ its 


* Dr. Blyden is the author of the remarkable book named above. He is a Negro, 


born in the West Indies, and educated in Liberia. Mr. R. Bosworth Smith says 
of him, that “he is an accomplished linguist, equally familiar with Hebrew and 
Arabic, with Greek and Latin, with five European, and with several African 
languages. He isa great traveler. He has studied the Negro wherever he is 
to be found.... If ever any one spoke upon his:special subject with a right to 
be heard upon it, it is Mr. Blyden....T regard him as one of the most remark- 
able men,...and his book, taking into consideration all the circumstances, as 
one of the most remarkable books I have ever met.” 
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most energetic and enterprising tribes,” is obedient to the faith of Mo- 
hammed, ‘‘ not one single tribe, as a tribe,” says Dr. Blyden, ‘‘ has yet 
become Christian,” although ‘‘ west Africa has been in contact with Chris- 
tianity for three hundred years, Nor has any influential chief adopted 
the religicn brought by the European missionary. .. . There is not a single 
spot along the whole coast—except perhaps the little island of Corisco* 
—where Christianity has taken any hold among large numbers of the in- 
digenous tribes.” 

To relieve the darkness of this somber picture, the writers quoted above 
seem to concur with Dr. Hughes in thinking that the ascendency of 
Islam in Africa must be for the advantage of Christian missionaries in the 
future, because by it ‘‘ these hordes of savages are taught to reverence and 
worship one God.” In the same hopeful spirit the Secretary of the 
American Board, Dr. N. G. Clark, has said that ‘‘as a civilizing power 
Mohammedanism is exerting a very beneficial influence over the wild 
tribes of Africa.” Dr. Biyden also observes, ‘‘ We entertain the deliber- 
ate conviction, gathered not from reading at home but from travels 
among the people, that, whatever it may be in other lands, in Africa the 
work of Islam is preliminary and preparatory. . .. We may express the 
belief of Méhler, that, one day the true laborers may find in Africa a har- 
vest ready for their reaping, and the Gospel speed on its way rejoicing, 
and Mohammed prove a servant of Christ!” And Dr. H. H. Jessup, of 
the American Board, also expresses his hope that the monotheism of Islam 
may be God’s instrument to prepare it for Clirist. 

One cannot well refuse to respect the honest convictions of gentlemen 
so well informed as Drs. Blyden, Hughes, and Smith most unquestion- 
ably are. Neither can one help wishing that their belief, so strongly 
expressed, may prove to be well founded. Nevertheless, one cannot sup- 
press a desire to learn why Mohammedanism is expected to accomplish 
in Nigritia and in Southern Africa what it has failed to achieve in other 
countries. It may be conceded, as claimed, that it has taught one half 
of the pagan tribes in Africa to abandon cannibalism, human sacrifices, 
and fetish worship; to profess faith in the Koran, with its monotheism, 
its doctrines of a future life, a resurrection, a final judgment, and of hu- 
man responsibility. It has replaced the wizard and his weird incantations 
by the mufti and his mosque, his school, and his five daily calls to prayer. 
It has taught that almsgiving, fasting, prayer, and pilgrimage are the four 
duties obligatory on every convert to Islam. As a result millions of once 
naked savages now wear decent clothing, have formed habits of personal 
cleanliness, and have adfpted better methods of civil government than were 
possible under their old pagan ideas and habits. All this, it must be con- 
fessed, indicates that it has led them a considerable distance in the direc- 
tion of Higher civilization. But are they therefore better prepared to listen 
to Christian teachers than they were when living in pagan blindness ? 
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Abbeokuta and Kuruman” from this sweeping, but too true, statement. 


*Mr. R. Bosworth Smith also excepts “one or two isolated spots, such as 
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The students of this great problem cited above confidently reply that 
they are. Yet one cannot surrender one’s judgment to their conclusions 
without serious misgivings. Though earnestly wishing and trying to hope 
they are right, yet one cannot help asking why, during the past twelve 
hundred years, and especially during its last century of missionary zeal, 
Christianity has not found Islamism in any nation to be a preparation for 
the reception of the Gospel? Is Africa more likely to be led to Christ by 
Mohammed's hand than Persia, India, or Turkey? If so, how is it that, 
in Northern Africa, Morocco, Algiers, and Egypt are as indisposed to con- 
sider the claims of Christianity as Turkey or Arabia? What is there in 
the Soudan tribes that should make Islamism among them more favorable 
to the Gospel than it is wherever else it is in the ascendent ? It is doubt- 
less true, as Dr. Blyden says, that the hold of Islam on these tribes is not 
as yet very deep. Probably it is at present little more than a nominal 
creed with them. Its beliefs, being but dimly comprehended concepts, 
have not yet become moral convictions. Nevertheless, the fact of its hav- 
ing led them to abandon so many of their ancient superstitious habits is 
proof that its grasp upon them is already the grip of a giant. Some- 
thing in it has had power to move them strongly. What is it? Is it 
the potency of the great truths which, mingled with pestilential errors, 
the Koran teaches? Partly, perhaps; for truth, though allied with error, 
will measurably assert its power even though it be ‘held in unright- 
eousness,” and thereby prevented from working out its legitimate spir- 
itual and ethical results. Is not the secret of Islam’s strength and 
Islam’s failure, both in Africa and elsewhere, to be found in this 
that it holds much truth in much unrighteousness? Its truths appeal to 
man’s higher nature, but are spiritually and ethically ineffective because 
of the errors with which they are blended. It justifies polygamy, slavery, 
religious war, and a spirit of caste which moves its disciples to look with 
inexpressible contempt upon unbelievers in its creed. Thusa man may be 
a good Moslem, sure of paradise in the hereafter, while utterly dead to 
spiritual aspirations, and indulging his corrupt passions with very slight 
restraint. It is not surprising, therefore, that so many Africans have em- 
braced it. It has asked no sacrifice of their selfism, but it has presented them 
an attraction in the fact that by becoming Moslems they escape the peril 
of being enslaved; for the great Mohammedan men-stealers, who enslave 
African pagans without scruple, never reduce a brother Moslem to slavery. 

These facts explain, at least in part, the success of Mohammedanism in 
Africa. But they assuredly do not beget confidence that the diffusion of 
this cunningly contrived creed can prepare the tribes of the “ dark conti- 
nent” to listen to the voice of the Christian missionary teaching a faith 
that requires the renunciation of that selfism which Islam permits its dis- 
ciples to indulge with so little restraint.* 





*In his A pologe tics. the learned Dr. Ebrard says, that “nothing can be more per- 
verse than the assertion that Islam ean become a bridge over wo Christianity for 


the Negro races.” He calls it “a mongrel product of mantic fanaticism and cun- 
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At present, Dr. Blyden assures us, Islam in Africa is tolerant toward 
Christianity. But will Islam permit the proselytism of its Negro converts? 
To do so it must become a leopard changing its spots. Regarding itself 
as the last of divine revelations, and as abrogating Christianity, it is its 
law that *‘ the Wurtadd, or proselyte from the ranks of Islam, must suffer 
capital punishment.” In conformity with this law the sultan of Turkey, 
as late as 1875, informed the British representative in Constantinople that 
‘*the right of making proselytes from the religion of the State neither had 
been, nor was intended to be, given by the Turkish government.” * Seeing, 
therefore, that Islam is governed by one law—the Koran—in all nations, 
is it not likely, if not certain, that the African Moslems, as they become 
confirmed in their faith by further instruction, will stand in such decided 
opposition to proselytism by Christian missionaries as will make it more 
ditticult to Christianize them than it would have been to win them from 
their abandoned pagan superstitions ? 

For these reasons one fails to perceive that Islam in Africa is to be a John 
the Baptist to the Christian missionary, Yet Dr. Blyden’s valuable book 
does make it transparently clear that it is high time for Protestant Chris- 
tianity to enter with self-sacrificing vigor on the task of winning Africa to 
Christ. If one half of her tribes have become followers of the Crescent, 
they, with her remaining pagan tribes, should be speedily shown the supe- 


rior glories of the Cross. The Koran speaks not with contempt of either 
the Bible or the Christ, but reverently of both.t This gives the missionary 
his point of access to the Moslem’s good-will, enabling him to contrast the 
moral majesty, the beautiful tenderness, the life-inspiring truths, and the 






ning ealeulation, which removes from its idea of God the attribute of holiness, 


and from its idea of Christianity its central point, redemption. Under the varnish 
of an outward appearance of civilization it has made the culture of the mind 
impossible.” He cites Rholf as showing that it has changed * well disposed and 
peaceable Negro tribes into crafty fanatics.” And he ascribes the literary culture 
of the times of the caliphs to the old Persian civilization, which Islam could not 
preserve but only kill out. It emancipates the flesh, degrades the wife, destroys 
family life, and changes the State into a despotism. 

* Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in his Crisis of Missions, observes that “the law of the 
Koran punishes apostasy with death; but treaty obligations practically annul the 
Koran, aud, since the case of Selim Effendi, in 1857, the government officials (in 
Turkey) have in numerous cases been compelled to decide that converts to Chris- 
tinnity were not, according to the “ treaty of Paris, in 1856,” to be molested. But 
whether the influence of Euyppean governments will be able to make itself thus 
felt among the Moslems of interior Africa or not is far from being certain, 

+ In the Jadian Evangelical Review for January last there is a paper by the 
Rev. Dr. KE. M. Wherry, in which he proves “ by the testimony of the Koran that 
Mohammed recognized the existence of genuine and uncorrupted copies of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures in his day, and that, in consequence, Mohamme- 
dans are bound by the authority of their own prophet to accept the Christian 
Scriptures as genuine and uncorrupted. ... They are in like manner bound to 
accept these Scriptures as for them the divine rule of faith and practice, notwith- 
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pitiful love of Jesus with the character and teachings of Mohammed as the 
latter are represented in his Koran, And since the missionary is no longer 
compelled, by the force of unbending circumstances, to labor chiefly among 
the inferior tribes which have their haditat along her sickly western coast, 
but can safely penetrate the vast interior, with its better climate, he can 
reach those higher types of humanity which inhabit the center of that vast 
continent. But Dr. Blyden and most other well informed travelers and 
writers are as one in affirming that the white man cannot live long and 
work with effect in tropical Africa, What then? Must the millions of 
that much-injured country be left as a prey to the Crescent? Nay, nay; 
that must not be. It belongs not to Mohammed but to Christ, who has 
redeemed it with his blood. He commands and expects his Church to 
achieve its conquest for him. How can this be done ? 

Dr. Blyden’s response to this inquiry is given in the words of our late 
lamented and beloved Bishop Gilbert Haven, who is credited with saying, 
‘* Africa in America” must redeem Africa. In other words, the Christian 
Negroes of America must undertake the mighty task of winning their 
ancestral home to the cross of Jesus, He argues this point chiefly on two 
grounds: 1. The Negro, because of the existing and apparently incurable 
race repulsion, can never gain recognition in America as the white man’s 
equal. His relation to his white brother must always be that of an infe- 
rior, and therefore his development and his self-respect require that he 
should emigrate to the home of his ancestors, 2. The Negro can live, work, 
and enjoy good health in Africa, where he will be recognized as an equal, 
and be free from the depressing influence of the white man’s assumption 
of superiority, and can develop a powerful Negro nationality. Moreover, 
by being able to approach the native African in the spirit of equality 
and real brotherhood, as the Negro teachers of Islam now do, he is more 
likely to win him to faith in the Gospel than a white missionary, who is 
very rarely, if ever, able to feel other than as a man belonging to a superior 
race, and cannot therefore say to him, without mental reservation, ‘* We 
are brothers.” 

For these reasons Dr. Blyden sceksto beget such an enthusiastic passion 
in the Christian Negroes of American birth for the people of their ancestral 
home as will move them to emigrate by thousands, and to teach both 
Mohammedans and pagans, by their example and precept, the truth as it 
isin Jesus. As the Jews left the land of their birth and bondage, and 
sought the country given by God to Abraham, their great ancestor, so he 
would have these Negroes quit the scenes of their centuries of wrong and 
suffering, and return to the land from which their fathers were violently 


standing their doctrine of abrogation It will plainly follow that the Koran 
must be rejected on the ground of its own teaching.” 

In support of his main statement Dr. Wherry cites the following from the 
Mohammedan creed: “I believe in God, in the angels, in the Books” [the books 
and the prophets are the Christian Scriptures ], “in the prophets, in the day of 


judgment, and in the decrees of God.’ 
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torn. That there is an aspect of moral grandeur in this idea none will 
dispute. Will it inspire ‘‘ Africa in America” sufficiently to lead it to 
enter upon such a great and holy crusade ? 

The decision of our Negro brethren will turn, perhaps, on their accept- 
ance or rejection of Dr. Blyden’s basic theory that they never can overcome 
that racial repulsion which dooms them to a relation of inferiority in this 
land. If that repulsion is chiefly the result of their having been a servile 
race, time, culture, and self-development may overcome it. But if it be 
natural, time will modify, though it may never wholly overcome it. This 
question the Negro must decide for himself. His right to stay and test 
the problem is as unquestionable as is his right to embark in such an 
enterprise. 

Sut if he resolve to go he needs to ask, Is it practicable to secure emi- 
grants of the right type to accomplish the desired result? That idle, 
ignorant, unchristian Negro emigrants would only deepen the darkness of 
Africa is self-evident. To Christianize that much-wronged country, ener- 
getic men and women, whoare genuine Christians, possessing persistent, 
fearless spirits and educated minds, are needed. Can enough of this 
class be prevailed on to join in this proposed crusade for the salvation of 
their ancestral home? The leaders of the African Churches in America 
can best answer this momentous question. 

If organizations for emigration actually exist, they prove that ‘‘Africa 
in America” is strongly moved by a desire to find some place where 
its development will not be hindered by the race repulsion which is its 
oppressive nightmare in this land. Whence this desire arises, and 
whither it tends, who can tell? If it shall end in its actual emigration 
on a large scale, one cannot reasonably doubt that its most promising 
goal is, not South America, as some contend, but the vast range of fertile 
lands lying in the Liberian Republic, and in the rich valleys of the Congo 
and its affuents. Bishop Turner, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, appears to be of this opinion, for he is cited as saying ‘‘ that to 
my certain knowledge there is a general unrest and » wholesale dissatis- 
faction among our people in a number of sections of the country, and they 
sigh for conveniences to and from the continent of Africa, ... The remedy 
is thought, by tens of thousands, to be a Necro NATIONALITY.” 

If this unrest is deepening, as Bishop Turner affirms, what does it im- 
port? Is it an impulse begotten by Providence for the purpose of lead- 
ing ‘* Africa in America” back to its ancestral home, that it may carry 
with it the example, the energy, and the blessedness of Christian civiliza- 
tion? If this be its meaning, it may bless Africa by checking the present 
progress of Islam, And, by showing the superiority of such civilization 
over that promoted by the false faith of Mohammed, it may also win 
away its converts from the Crescent to the Cross, Thus a ‘‘ Negro na- 
tionality,” created by the emigration of the Christian elements of ‘* Africa 
in America,” may be God’s plan for flooding the Dark Continent with 
the light of the Gospel. 

Grave results are included in this problem. The emigration of Negroes 
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by thousands would soon very seriously affect the supply of laborers in 
the Southern States. The hardships inseparable from extensive coloniza- 
tion would severely try the courage and the eudurance of the emigrants, 
The loosening of the ties of moral restraint which always accompanies 
emigrationsand settlement on uncultivated lands would put the faith of 
many to a crucial test. If successful, despite these incidental evils, the 
presence and influence of Christian homes and Christian villages and 
Yhristian churches in Africa would be the precursor of the triumph of 
Christianity among a people long afflicted and cruelly wronged. If un- 
successful it would be a sad calamity, These are questions that need to 
be duly pondered both by colored and white citizens in America. They 
ure questions which appeal strongly to the sympathies and hopes of the 
Christian Church, She cannot well help deep sympathy with the aspirations 
of the American Negro; neither can she wholly refuse to hope that he may 
yet prove God’s chosen instrument for the regeneration of a land which 
is a grave-yard to many white missionaries. But since the problem is not 
yet fully worked out her duty in the premises is not transparently clear. 
She assuredly ought not to throw herself in the way of this singular im- 
pulse said to be working in the Negro mind, because by doing so she may 
be fighting against God, But she can, and should, watch, pray, and wait 
its providential unfolding. The time may be near in which she may feel 
it her duty to give it her full sympathy, and to freely contribute her 
money to help transfer ‘‘ Africa in America” to Africa, that, through it, 
Ethiopia may soon be seen ‘‘ stretching out her hands unto God.” 


—_>+—___—_— 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ETHICS OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


Has spiritual Christianity any stronger, any more dangerous, foe than 
‘* Mammon” in these modern days and in our own land? To the super- 
ficial observer the forces of skepticism which, armed with the offensive 
weapons of rationalistic criticism are making desperate assaults on its 
foundations, appear to be its deadliest adversaries. But men of deeper 
insight know that, though these assailants may retard its growth by 
strengthening the unbelief of unregenerate minds, they cannot destroy 
the faith ‘‘ once delivered to the saints,’ because the truth on which that 
faith reposes becomes self-demonstrative in every man who cordially em- 
braces it. To such obedient souls the false philosophies and specious 
reasonings of infidelity are as chaff driven by the wind. But Mammon is 
a subtle and deadly foe, who makes his attacks not directly on Christian 
truth, but on that divinely created love for God and man which is the 
essence of all spiritual life. As the malaria of a marshy country is more 
destructive to an army than the bullets of its foes, so is the self-loving 
spirit of the world often vastly more injurious to the life and progress of 
the Christian Church than all the arguments that skeptical philosophers 
and scientists can invent. 

The ‘‘ god of this world,” whom Jesus personified as ‘‘ Mammon,” in 
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seeking to diffuse the poison of that selfism which is destructive of the 
soul’s higher life, wears an aspect of plausibility, and is endowed with the 
dangerous gift of flattering speech. Since human selfism decreed his 
apotheosis, he no longer appears, as Milton saw him, 


“The least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven,” 


whose “looks and thoughts were always downward bent,” but as a god 
whom countless leaders in the marts of business worship, and whom they 
serve with all their hearts, minds, and strength. On his altars, selfishness 
offers daily sacrifices of honor, honesty, truth, fairness, and respect for the 
rights and interests of other men as the price of the gold which he scat- 
ters in lavish abundance among his most unscrupulous worshipers. In his 
unhallowed temple men are taught how to frame plausible theories in 
defense of gambling speculations, *‘ corners,” ‘‘ trusts,” ‘‘ combinations,” 
‘* pools,” briberies, railway-wrecking, betrayals of official obligations, 
adulterations of food, fraudulent manufacturing, dealings in things injuri- 
ous to health and public morals, and similar methods of gaining wealth by 
wronging other men. And having reduced these theories to practice, and 
reaped ‘‘ filthy lucre” thereby, they move among other men, crying, in the 
spirit of the ancient Ephesians respecting their goddess Diana, ‘‘ Great is 
Mammon, by whose favor we heap up much treasure! ” 

Did these Mammon-worshipers constitute a class in society separated 
from the Churches of Christ by well-defined barriers not easily crossed, 
their influence over the latter would not be alarmingly potent. But so great 
is the number of Christian business men, so intimately related are the com- 
mon interests of society, so numberless the mutual services required for 
the development of political, family, and social life, and so dependent is 
the individual on the co-operation of the many, that there is, there can be, 
no barrier but a moral one between the servants of Mammon and the ser- 
vants of Christ. They must mingle one with another. Both must live 
by transacting business under those established economic principles gen- 
erally recognized as the laws of trade. The influence of both is therefore 
interpenetrative. Consequently, the selfism of Mammon worshipers must 
act adversely on that sense of duty which compels every spiritual man to 
recognize the law of love to one’s neighbor asa limitation on his business 
actions. For, both by word and deed, the former often audaciously de- 
clares that law to be utterly inapplicable to existing modes of business, 
Their golden rule is to get gold, not by fair means only, but justly or un- 
justly, as occasion may require. # 

By this unavoidable continuous intermingling of innumerable Christians 
with the avowed servants of Mammon, the former are powerfully tempted 
to become partakers in transactions which, though bearing the stamp of 
conventional approval, are yet so essentially selfish in principle as to fall 
under the ban of atruly Christian conscience. In form they wear an aspect 
of innocent trade. In fact they are based on a total disregard of the rights 
and interests of other men. Take, for illustration, a coterie purchasing 
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large quantities of wheat or coffee, or any other commodity, for the pur- 
pose of creating what is called a ‘‘corner” in the article. Viewed as a 
simple act of buying this may be made to look like innocence itself. But 
when it is seen that the action of the coterie, if it end in success, will 
assuredly bankrupt certain other parties who trade in the article ‘‘ cor- 
nered,” its apparent innocency proves to be only a mask concealing an 
intentionally cruel selfism exulting in the iniquity of seeking gain by 
reducing a brother man from comparative affluence to probable beggary. 
And if the purchase is made by the aforesaid coterie on what is technic- 
ally termed ** buying on a margin,” it further appears as an act kindred 
in quality to that of the gambler who risks a sum of money in expectation 
of getting a larger amount from his fellow gambler, for which he intends 
to give no equivalent. It is, in motive, purpose, and effect, an unquali- 
fiedly selfish deed, a plain violation of that divine law of human brother- 
hood which says, ‘‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

It is this unballowed selfism, incarnated in almost innumerable modes 
and kinds of modern business, and constantly confronting Christian men 
in every mart of trade, that makes Mammon the most dangerous foe of the 
Church of to day. The precise point at whicl that innocent self-interest 
which stimulates man’s industry must pause, or be deformed into guilty 
selfism, is sometimes so indistinct to one’s moral perceptions that even a 
good man, if his conscience be not quick and healthfully scrupulous, may 
pass it, and find himself like one suddenly entangled in a snare. Tlie act 
may be one in which the wrong it is designed to inflict is so indirect, and 
is to reach its victim by such circuitous ways, that one unskilled in the 
devices of the times may be unaware of its injurious bearing on other 
men’s interests until subsequent reflection sheds light upon it. It may 
include an unjust watering of stock, or a project involving bribery, or 
the unfair depreciation of a coveted property, or a conspiracy to affect 
the price of a vendible commodity, or some othey of the countless meth- 
ods by which unprincipled financiers add to their riches by despoiling 
others. Into some such transaction a truly Christian business man may 
be beguiled by plausible representations which, being partial, conceal 
its real aim. His participation in it may therefore be innocent in its be- 
ginning. But, being in it, he is placed where the fascinations of large 
prospective gains soon begin to act on his love of acquisition, Be- 
fore he fully discerns the wrong involved, he is under the spell of an 
enchanted imagination. ‘‘ There are thousands in it!” his financial 
partners gleefully exclaim. But as the scheme matures its injurious bear- 
ings on other parties are developed. He then discovers that his promised 
gains must come from the, perhaps ruinous, losses of other men. He is 
startled. Hisconscience protests, His sense of justice to men and his duty 
to his Master bid him sever at once his connection with the affair, even 
though it may cause him more or less serious embarrassment. But, alas 
for his relationship to Christ ! His anticipation of large gains has already 
stimulated his self interest into a passion, has narcotized his conscience, 
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and so depressed his spiritual life that its action is no longer strong, but 
like a feeble, intermittent pulse. The first costly step has been taken. 
He hesitates to retrace it, listens willingly to the maxims of worldly men, 
yields to the persuasive force of evil example, and finally consciously 
abandons his obligation to be governed in his business by strictly Chris- 
tian principles. He thus deliberately enters that service of Mammon 
which separates him in spirit, if not in form, from the service of God.* 
He has reached a crucial point in his experience, such as is finely illus- 
trated by these noble words of Emerson: 

‘If, nevertheless, God have called any of you to explore truth and 
beauty, be bold, be firm, be true. When you say, ‘As others do, so will 
I; I will renounce my early visions; I must eat the good of the land, and 
let learning and romantic expectations go until a more convenient sea- 
son;’ then dies the man in you; then once more perish the buds of art 
and poetry, as they have died already in a thousand thousand men.” 

Change the phrase ‘* learning and romantic expectations” into moral 
into true 


, 


nobleness and immortal expectations, aud ‘‘art and poetry’ 
manliness and exalted character, and these words of Emerson are strik- 
ingly descriptive of the Christian business man who, when brought face 
to face with an opportunity to gain gold by immoral means, has trampled 
on his principles, and let go of the most precious thing in his soul—his 
loyalty to God, truth, and justice. The Christian in him has died, 

But these statements of palpable facts may appear to some as inconse- 
quential commonplaces. In reality they are of vital importance to the 
life of the Church. They are a menace to the principle on which her exist- 
ence depends. What is that principle? Is it not that of individual loy- 





* Since writing the above we have seen an article in the Andover Review 


entitled “‘Commercial Enterprise and the Criminal Law.” It is by Ellis G. Sey- 
mour, Esq. It aims to show that “all those devices known in modern parlance 
as corners, business trusts, and manipulation of the markets in every form” are 
recognized in the commou law as “criminal.”’ He cites Lord Ellenborough as 
saying, “ That which strikes at the price of a vendible commodity in the market is 
a fraud leveled at the public.” He also quotes Mr. Sergeant Hawkins as saying. 
“ All endeavors whatever to enhance the price of merchandise, and all kinds of 
practice which have an apparent tendency thereto,. .. are highly criminal at 
common law.’ He further cites Coke, who says, ‘The ingenuity of man could 
not contrive a shift to enhance the common price of commodities, whether by 
word, act, conspiracy, or news, that an attempt to execute it would not be pua- 
ishable as acrime.” And, commenting pn the words of these great jurists, Mr. 
Seymour himself says, ‘So far as commercial enterprise is directed to raising or 
sustaining the selling price of what it deals with, it has ceased to be a benefit to 
the community and become the reverse. It is enterprise of precisely this kind 
whose license kindles anarchical and insnrrectionary feelings among the mass of 
the people.” How, then, it may be pertinently asked, can a Christian, who is 
under obligation to the law of love to his neighbor, which is wider in its sweep 
than “common law,”’ be a party to devices condemned by both divine and human 
law without separating himself from Christ? 
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alty to Christ, so absolute as to be exclusive of selfism ? Could Christ's 
Church exist without disciples to whom his words are supreme law, who 
put him first in all things, who, animated by his love, not only abstain from 
doing financial or other injury to their fellowmen, but adorn themselves 
with that ‘* virtue which Cousin defines as ‘‘a struggle against passion 
(selfism), a disposition to contribute to the happiness of others ¢” Mani- 
festly it could not, because a living Church must be constituted of regen- 
erated souls, who, having renounced their inherited and long-cherished 
selfism, have solemnly promised to love Christ, not in word only, but with 
an affection which seeks its highest gratification in doing His will. 

The drift of the Mammon worship of to-day is to corrupt this divinely 
born affection, and to restore the reign of selfism, It aims to strike the 
Church where she is most vulnerable. Discerning the ‘‘ heel of Achilles” in 
the liability of this affection to be alienated, the *‘god of this world” seeks, 
by manifold and novel devices, to inflict a deadly wound upon the Church 
by alienating it. And therefore it is that a question of life or death to 
the Church is involved in her conflict with the excessive activity and abnor- 
mal devices for the rapid acquisition of wealth which now give character 
to the doings of the business world. If her members who are men of busi- 
ness generally succumb to the law of selfism now prevailing in the world, 
they must inevitably lose their spiritual life, and thereby deprive her of a 
measure of her power. If with this loss they retain the form of godliness, 
and continue in the Church, the contagion of their example, the influe:ce 
of their formalism, and their assured consequent hostility to faithful eth- 
ical preaching, must depress the spiritual tone and lower the moral stand- 
ard of the whole body. Social amusements opposed to godliness will then 
be devised to hold her organization together. But her light will be dark- 
ness, and, instead of revealing God to men through her unspotted moral- 
ities and beautiful charities, she will stand before the world ethically 
disfigured, and, while still persuading herself that she ‘‘is rich and has 
need of nothing,” will, in the sight of God, be ‘‘ wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked.” 

To preserve her own existence, therefore, the Church of Christ needs to 
stem, as best she can, the swelling tide of immoral methods of business, 
which is threatening to sweep honor, honesty, truth, justice, and fair 
dealing from our markets, manufacturing establishments, railway corpo- 

ations, and business exchanges. She may not be able to stay it in that part 
of society which is avowedly hostile to religion, but she can call on her 
own members to pause, to ‘‘ orient themselves,” as Eastern travelers do 
when halting to observe the sun while crossing the deserts, and to learn 
that they cannot act on the supremely selfish principles of modern business 
and retain their spirituality. She can vigorously teach the truth that bad 
morals and true spirituality cannot co-exist in any man. She can affirm, 
on the authority of Jesus Christ, that if spirituality be genuine, the life 
must be ethically pure; if the life be corrupt, the spirituality is either 
sickly sentiment or intentional sham. For, as it is finely expressed by 
Professor C. C. Everett, ‘‘in the teachings of Jesus righteousness and 
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religion are found each interpenetrated by the other. There is no religion 
apart from righteousness, and no righteousness unsanctioned by religion.” 
‘*And,” says St. John, ‘this is love, that we walk after his command- 
which is equivalent to saying that true spirituality is inseparable 


” 


ments, 
from strict morality. 

There is perhaps no clearer evidence of the presence and growth of 
selfism in society than the fact that not a few professing Christians deny 
that certain classes of unjust transactions are immoral. A gospel maxim 
teaches that ‘‘ love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” This truth, though 
accepted as applicable to such open immoralities as the adulteration of 
food, the sale of strong drinks, the violation of official trusts, thefts, 
adulteries, etc., is regarded by many as inapplicable to financial opera- 
tions the profits of which must represent the losses, often the ruin, of other 
men. ‘‘ Business,” they affirm, ‘‘is business, and not religion.” And, 
therefore, the successful operator, while exulting over his gains, looks 
with Cain-like coolness on the plucked victim of his scheming, and quiets 
his conscience, if perchance it whispers rebuke at all, by asking, ‘‘ Am 
I my brotlier’s keeper?” Surely it is fitting to tell such a man that by 
such theoretical and practical selfism he demonstrates himself to be utterly 
devoid of cither a true concept or the possession of that spiritual life 
which, because its essence is love to God, must also be love to men. Not 
God but selfism is supreme in his heart, And thouch he might possibly 
shrink from being told that his selfism is identical in essence with the 
seltism of the immoral and criminal classes of society, it is even so. The 
selfism which is the root of every species of immorality is also the root of 
his financial methods, as it is also the source of that love of money which 
St. Paul calls the ‘‘ root of allevil.” This is a startling fact. And a man 
when told that the germ of gross offenses against God and man is also 
the governing force of his business may well stand aghast before it, and 
exclaim with Hazael the Syrian, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing?” Yet the fact remains. His selfism, though as yet 
undeveloped into unconventional and gross offenses; is identical in its 
essence with the principle of every crime that man may commit. Why 
else did Jesus declare that ‘‘ out of the heart (the self-centered heart, that 
is; selfism) proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
Can these words mean less than that the 


, 


false witness, blasphemies ?’ 
selfism which gives birth to an evil thought may also become the accursed 
parent of deeds which spoil all beauty of moral character? But, since this 
is their meaning, how can the man whose selfish business transactions must 
inevitably involve loss and suffgring to his fellow-men sustain his claim to 
be a disciple of the unselfish Christ ? He cannot sustain it. In truth he 
condemns himself by making it, inasmuch as it is a law of that spiritual 
life which arises out of the love of God shed abroad in the heart that it 
must beget love to man. As Walker expressively phrases it, ‘‘ the LovE- 
pEATH of Christ, revealing the active benevolence of the Divine heart, 
communicates LOVE-LIFE to the souls of believers.” And that love-life 
not only works no ill to one’s neighbor, nor does him any injustice, but 
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guards his interests and promotes his well-being. It gladly obeys that 
beautiful precept, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” When, 
therefore, a business man deliberately seeks profit by methods which work 
injury to his fellow-men, does he not thereby demonstrate that his soul is 
estranged from that love-life which finds its highest delight in beneficent 
deeds? And when he defends his evil practices with arguments, does he 
not prove cither his insincerity or his ignorance of the nature and effects 
of a life centered in God ? 

No attentive reader of the New Testament can fail to note how carefully 
it guards the shameless tendency of human depravity to abuse the abound 
ing grace of God by making it an excuse for ethical misconduct. Men 
will extol the grace, grow rapturous in speaking of the mercy of God, 
while in practice they trample on his laws of love. But, as if recognizing 
and aiming to forestall this depraved disposition, the Saviour laid the 
strongest possible emphasis on the doctrine that an ethically pure life is in- 
separable from genuine faith. He even put this truth into the mouth of 
Jolin the Baptist, his precursor, the key-note of whose preaching was a call 
to prepare for the Lord’s coming by a repentance bearing as its fruits not 
meaningless tears, but deeds of charity, honesty, truthfulness and peace, 
with contentment. (Luke iii, 11-14.) And almost at the very beginning 
of his own teaching Jesus preached his memorable Sermon on the Mount, 
which is an inimitable epitome of the nature and ground of all ethical 
science. Moreover, in defining the love which is the essence of Christicn 
life, he kept the rapturous emotions proper to that divine affection almost 
out of sight, and taught men to look for it, not so much in their feelings 
as in their actions. ‘‘ Ye are my friends,” he said, ‘tif ye do whatsoever 
I command you. . . . If ye love me, keep my commandments.” And he 
summed up his commandments in these noticeable words : ‘* A new com- 
mand I give unto you—that ye love one another.” In these words the Mas- 
ter joined supreme love to God and love to man in holy wedlock, thereby 
making the ideal Christian life to consist in the union of spirituality and 
ethics. Hence, he who truly loves God not only refrains from doing wrong 
to his neighbor, but positively loves him with an affection that seeks to 
do him good. 

Where, then, can we find the antidote to prevailing selfism but ina 
sweeping revival of that unselfish spirituality which spontaneously produces 
ethical fruit? How can the intrusion of selfism into the Church be pre- 
vented unless she place renewed emphasis on the indestructible fact that 
unethical spirituality is but frothy sentimentality foaming out its own 
shame, and not the true spirituality which ‘‘minds the things of the 
Spirit,” and which is the synonym of obedience to Christ? Even Kant 
recognized this principle when he observed that ‘‘in the moral law we 
touch the Substance of things,” that is, God. Thus the spiritual mind in 
its aspirations touches him by whom its impulses are begotten, and is 
ever sceking to know not the minimum of its obligation, but its utmost 
extent. It desires to do all his will. And by thus rising Godward, the 
man finds his conscience illuminated and quickened. His ethical con- 
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cepts are thereby broadened. He begins to see human duty not as the 
world sees it, but as God sees it, and as Christ taught it in his incom- 
parable moral precepts. And he sees it, not merely as something to be 
sentimentally admired and talked about, but as something to be done, to 
be felt in the conscience, to be put into the life, to be coined into ster- 
ling deeds in all his relations to humanity. 

Possessed of such a divinely begotten and aspiring inner life, a man will 
not even feel inclined to regard any of his activities as outside the claims 
of God, It will rather be to him a source of gladness that he may carry 
his love-life into all his business transactions, his political relations, his 
social habits, and his churchly duties, thereby making every act of life a 
holy thing, an offering of love on the altar of self-consecration. The 
example of every such a man is a luminous rebuke to the selfism of the 
times. And whenever it shall be an unquestioned fact that the business 
ethics of Christian men generally are thus free fronf the taint of prevail- 
ing selfism, their influence will become a swelling tide, sweeping with 
purifying force through the entire business world. Blessed, therefore, ts 
that Christian business man in whom spiritual affection is a curb on all 
selfish ambition to be rich, and to whom the smile of God is more than a 
compensation for all the sacrifices of opportunities to acquire large wealth 
which the voice of duty may require at his hands. To such a man these 
words of Spenser will be clearly intelligible : 

“ Loss is no shame, nor to be less than foe ; 
But to be less than himself, doth mar 
Both loser’s lot and victor’s praise also; 
Vain others’ overthrow who self doth overthrow.” 


FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


SWITZERLAND seems to have a marvelous gift for taking the lead in 
good works. The little city of Geneva has a splendid record for activity 
in civil and religious liberty, and many purely humanitarian movements. 
One of the latest is that of having given birth to the noble effort for the 
relief of human suffering known as the ** Red Cross,” 

The stupendous &cale on which is waged modern warfare entails a vast 
deal of suffering among the sick and wounded of the conflicts, so that 
the sanitary service of the army is totally inadequate to relieve the great 
mass of suffering that follows in the immediate wake of battle. The Ge- 
nevan Society of Public Utility saw this on the battle-field of Solferino in 
1859, in which were engaged 300,000 men, and the sequel of which was 
cruelty so horrible that complaints arose in regard to it in all parts of Eu- 
rope. The said society then turned its efforts in the direction of affording 
organized relief in aid of the official sanitary service. 

A commission was appointed to study up the matter and report. They 
recommended an international convention for the adoption of ways and 
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means and rules. The movement was so well received that at the first 
meeting there were delegates from fourteen governments and various phil- 
anthropic associations, The result was the formation of an international 
association, in which each State should have its own society and be a 
member of the great body. Their respective governments were to assist in 
supporting them, but the movement was to be mainly a popular and vol- 
untary one, and they were to be at the call of, and work in harmony with, 
the military authority. They were to establish hospitals, enlist workers, 
from nurses up to surgeons and chaplains, and always be close at the rear 
of the army for immediate aid. They adopted an international and neutral 
flag—a red cross on a white ground—and all members of the corps were 
to wear a white arm-band with the red cross. In each and all instances 
the workers were to be neutral and inviolable, and were to help friend or 
enemy. 

At first the ‘‘red tape” of the army was inclined to be cool toward a pure- 
ly civil measure; but when, in the famous conflict between Prussia and 
Austria in 1866, the Red Cross of Prussia sent out from Berlin in the rear 
of the army their own special train with 200 salaried employés, aided by 
250 voluntary nurses, male and female, bearing supplies of all kinds to 
the amount of 200,000 pounds, with a value of $60,000, making a train 
of twenty-six cars in all, the nation was fairly crazed with joy at this 
popular support and sympathy for the soldiers. 

The success of that expedition settled the case, and the Red Cross be- 
came at once the welcome auxiliary of armies. During the Franco- 
German war the Red Cross reported but 12,000 deaths in the hospitals, 
while in the French armies, where the Red Cross had not been estab- 
lished, there were reported no less than 120,000. Since this period the 
Red Cross has been active in Bulgaria, in Khiva, in Atcheen during the 
troubles with Holland, among the Zulus when attacked by the English, 
in the conflict of the French with Tunis, and more recently in Tonquin 
and Annam. Nearly all civilized countries now belong to the league. 
Even the Turks have come in, making the single condition that they 
might float the crescent instead of the cross on their banner, Japan has 
recently joined it, as has the Shah of Persia. The last international con- 
vention was recently held in the little Swiss city that gave it birth. 


Poor Sparn is still tossed from post to pillar by the bitter discussions 
of parties, and is always on the eve of revolution. What a sad fate 
she has, for a country that was once the mistress of the destinies of the 
world! The queen herself, in view of her nationality—for she is to the 
Spaniards in one phase only the hated Austrian, as was Marie Antoinette 
in France—is doing excellent service as the regent for her infant son. 
She has risen to that nobility of womanhood that maternity alone can 
inspire, and lives in and for her child. The Spaniards see this, and her 
devotion to them for her child’s sake has for the nonce won them to 
her support. But she is in a stormy sea, and needs to steer her bark care- 
fully not to receive a rude shock on some shoal or reef. Her liberal 
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statesman, Sagasta, has the wisdom and courage to grant the liberty of 
public assembly and of worship, and has declared himself in favor of civil 
marriage and trial by jury. All these things are violently opposed by the 
conservative element, led by Canovas, who is a model man in many re- 
gards but whose policy is detestable. 

The multiplicity of political parties and counsels in Spain is made the 
more inconvenient because they will all have a hearing nolens volens. 
They are not willing to remain in the minority with the patience to let 
their cause grow according to its merits. They are so ardent and passion- 
ate that they must continually conspire, and pronounce, and fight and kick 
like unruly, passionate children. This makes it hard work for the sincere 
and ardent patriot to pursue his course in patience, hope, and peace. 

The noblest statesman and patriot in Spain is still the gifted Castelar. 
He is at the head of a moderate party, and the enemy of all violent revo- 
lutions. He is incessantly engaged in the work of educating and elevat- 
ing his people to a better political and national life. His eloquence, 
wisdom, and pure love of country make him indeed the first among his 
countrymen. It were indeed a happy day for Spain were she to conclude 
to listen to his counsels and confide in his manly wisdom. It is Castelar’s 
misfortune that he has too far anticipated his age. 

The curse of Spain is her Catholicism, which she defends with a perfect 
passion from all invasion from without. The new ideas that have so trans- 
formed Europe in many regards make no headway in Spain, where all re- 
ligions and all political liberalism are alike regarded as heresy. This 
determined attitude of Spain and the mass of the Spanish population 
makes the work of Protestant missionaries very difficult. But still they 
work on with patience and hope. Theoretically the doors of Spain are 
open to the free preaching of the Gospel, though every chicanery is re- 
sorted to in order to evade or counteract the privilege. But in the face 
of all this the Protestant work goes on. In spite of persecution and injus- 
tice the Protestant faith is now taught in about one hundred and fifty 
villages or towns, and there are more than one hundred and fifty Prot- 
estant schools. Colporteurs are busy all over the land, and thus the Gos- 
pel is being spread in spite of hoots, and stripes, and persecution of every 
shade and kind. 


THe Crty or Parts is cursed with a municipal council that is fairly 
imbued with the spirit of evil. It has undertaken to purify the common 
schools, and, indeed, all the public institutions of the capital, by intro- 
ducing a lay element in the place of the clericalism of the old régime. But 
this assembly, instead of taking the neutral ground according to its the- 
ory, is actually making a strong propaganda of irreligion, so that a very 
grave peril threatens the schools of Paris. 

The first thing they did was to eliminate or expurgate all the text- 
books containing the name of God, even in an indirect allusion, as, for in- 
stance, in the name “ Providence.” They suppressed all religious service 
in a violent and offensive manner, and then, instead of stopping on neutral 
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ground, went away over to the teaching of blasphemy, One of the sac- 
rilegious wretches went so far as to declare that the ‘* fellow called God” 
should be consigned to the lumber-room, as not being in harmony with 
the progress of the age. They have been for some time brutally executing 
the decree of laicization of the hospitals; that is, all the voluntary nurses 
in the form of almoners and sisters of charity are being expelled from the 
‘* Hotel Dieu,” the great hospital for the poor of Paris. This is a cruelly 
severe measure on both sides, for many of these faithful women have 
made for themselves no other home and occupation than that found in 
this retreat of suffering and misery. It would be easy to leave all these 
where they are, with the condition that they do not interfere with the re- 
ligious convictions of the patients, But as these are naturally nearly all 
Catholics, they know and want no other faith in time of trial. Even one 
of the lay nurses has, after a long deliberation of the council, been dis- 
missed because they found a crucifix in his private room, This is cer- 
tainly a direct outrage on liberty of conscience, 

The reform measures of this astute body in the schools consist in driv- 
ing out the writings of the greatest and purest names in French literature, 
aud adopting those of the most noted atheists and infidels. They propose 
founding also, with the money of the people, a chair of ‘‘ Materialistic 
Evolution,” with a view of training up a race of teachers that may pro- 
duce a harvest of pupils like themselves. Can it be possible that the 
government will dare to indorse so vile a measure as to impress upon the 
public schools of Paris this base mark of irreligion? Yet the fear is 
that this vileness will be infectious, and extend to the other large cities of 
France. There is no graver evil of the period than this systematic effort 
to dechristianize the rising generation by violating the elementary princi- 
ples of common law under the hypocritical hame of neutrality of the 
State. The best men of the French Chambers are now trying to bring this 
matter to the light of day by exposing the hypocrisy of these veritable 
Jacobins. They are as much the Jesuits of atheism as ever were the 
Capuchins the propagators of ultramontanism, It is certainly time to bid 
them cease their war on religion and morality, before they succeed in pos- 
sessing the souls of the children of the day and molding them in their 
own image in the slime of base materialism. 


Tue LAND or Huss seems to have its troubles in full measure. Fora 
score of years there have been growing efforts on the part of the old Czech 
element to restore the language that was thought at one time to be dead 
and buried. But about the most difficult thing to eradicate from a nation 
is its mother-tongue, however little it may be adapted to the needs of the 
present. For a time the conflict was purely political between the Czech 
andl the German element, Bohemia being a portion of the Austrian empire, 
and represented in the imperial Parliament. But, as the quarrel grew, it 
extended to the courts, the church, and the school. These latter were 
divided into German on the one side and Czech on the other, so that the 
children were early taught to despise each other ; and in some sections, 
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where one element dominated largely, the other had no public elementary 
schools at all. 

At last, some six years ago, the strife extended all the way to the famous 
University of Prague, at one time the leading school of all Europe, with 
twenty thousand pupils, making it the great and attractive center of a 
host of distinguished scholars. The result was, after a bitter conflict, the 
division of the University into two camps, in one of which the language 
was German and in the other Czech. But the work of division was not 
clearly done, because it was not carried into the theological faculty, where 
now lies the bone of contention, This ancient branch of the University 
contained only about one fifth of the German element, and it was left un- 
touched because the chancellor of the theological faculty thought it 
dangerous to make a national division of the clergy. But a full university 
was promised to the Czechs in order that they might cease their troubling, 
und there seems nothing else to be done but to vive it to them, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the archbishop to the contrary. 

On the inauguration of the new rector, in November last, the retiring 













rector announced that the academic senate saw the necessity of this meas- 
ure, and had warmly recommended it to the minister of public instruc- 
tion. The minister received the deputation in a friendly manner, and 






assured it that he took an interest in the measure, and that it should 






be carried out as soon as it was possible in a satisfactory manner, In 





the meanwhile, in the archiepiscopal seminary, the theologians of both 
faculties work together as before. We regard the quarrel as a sad and 






foolish one, 
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Tue GERMAN Mission IN Sparn is a marked success, and has been 
mainly under the superintendency of Count Bernstorf, of Berlin, who went 
there in 1870 when Spain was first open to Protestant effort. The result 
of this journey was, to send Pastor Fliedner to Madrid, who has been un- 


commonly active amid the greatest embarrassments. Count Bernstorf 







recently made another visit to Spain in order to make a personal inspec- 
tion of the work accomplished. He finds the condition somewhat changed 
in comparison with 1870. The full liberty and favor which greeted the 
Protestant movement at the period of the Republic has been much cur- 
tailed since the return of the Bourbons. Here and there Protestants find 
obstacles placed in their way by the government, but the influence of the 
upper on the lower classes of the population works effectively in keeping 










many from the Protestant service. 

But still greater obstacles are present in the low grade of moral culture 
among the masses, the unfortunate experience of some of those who devoted 
themselves to the work in @ weak way, and the differences that exist among 
the different sects engaged in the work, These troubles are made no less by 
the activity of the Jesuits in the schools, and the total absence of Sabbath 
consecration in all the land, But still the work goes forward, though not 
so rapidly as in the beginning ; the movements are more quiet, steady, 
and judicious. In Madrid, in 1870, there was only one Protestant chapel 
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—now there are six; in all Spain there are about sixty to seventy Protest- 
ant congregations, or at least mission stations. Pastor Fliedner estimates 
the members at twelve thousand. Besides the German mission, there is 
one English Episcopal, one Scotch Presbyterian, one Wesleyan, one Bap 
tist, and one American Congregational. In Madrid the German mission 
is the only one that possesses property, having a home in which is a 
chapel, a primary school and upper school, an orphanage, and a hospital. 
The greatest importance is attached to the school and the printing depart 
ment. There are already several Spanish periodicals issued by the various 
workers. The call is still for aid in money and workers to build up a 


solid foundation for continuing the work to ultimate success. 


Tue Papa JUBILEE has not only opened the eyes of the world to the 
great power of the Catholic Church, but has also taught us tliat said 
Church is never satisfied. As, for instance, during the jubilee the holy 
father received the embassador of the German emperor in solemn audi 
ence, and accepted from his hands an autograph letter of the emperor, 
which the messenger delivered with assurance of the friendliest feelings 
of his master for the pope, and as interpreter of the wishes of the emperor, 
empress, and crown-prince for a long life and rule. 

The pope thankfully acknowledged the many indications of good feel 
ing of the emperor, and especially during the long proceedings that 
ended in religious peace in Germany. But he closed his reply with this 
peculiar turn : ‘* Therefore this new testimony affects us most beneficently, 
and gives us reason to hope that his majesty will crown his work, on 
which the highest interests of the Church and the happiness of his Cath 
olic subjects depend.” But these assertions cause the greatest astonish- 
ment among the Germans. The Prussian government and chambers 
thought that they went last year to the utmost verge of possibility to please 
the pontiff, and many thought, indeed, that the interests of tle State 
would gravely suffer for the concessions made. And now the pope cher 
ishes the expectation that the emperor will crown his work, indeed !— 
that is, make still further concessions to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Prussia. This assertion of the pontiff, and the cordial reception granted 
to the special messenger from the German party of the center, show that 
there is no breach between the pope and this political ally, and that they 
both are ready to ask for more. 


JERUSALEM has a very fickle population, that comes and goes according 
to certain events that may favor one or another of the sects or nation 
alities, and it is difficult to number it, consequently, especially in the 
crowded state of some of its quarters. According to the most reliable 
information, it now contains about nine thousand Mohammedans, eighteen 
thousand Jews, and at most seven thousand Christians—thirty-four thou- 
sand altogether. The Jews pretend to have a much larger number, but 
this assumption is not granted. The religious element of the city is as 
broad as it is various; for it embraces Protestants—a German congre- 
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gation, as well as one of the Episcopal English faith, with two churches ; 
and the Latin Romish Christians, with one patriarch, and four churches 
and cloisters. Then comes the Greek Church, with a patriarch and sev- 
eral bishops; the Armenian Church, with two churches and a cloister; 
the United Greeks, with a cloister and a bishop; and the Syrian Chris- 
tians, with a bishop, a cloister, anda church. Besidesall these, there is in 
Jerusalem a number of the so-called ‘sects ””.—that is, the German Tem- 
ple, the Adventists, etc. The Free-Masons have also gained a hold here, 
and an apostle of the Mormons has been working recently in Palestine and 
Syria. The Mohammedans have become bolder of late, and do not hesi- 
tate, in times of excitement, to do violence to Christians. An Austrian 
banker of Jerusalem has just gone to Constantinople to hand to the sultan 
a petition for a concession for a railroad from Jerusalem to Jaffa. This is 
numerously signed by all the dignitaries of the city and the entire con- 


sular corps. 


Tue IMPERIAL Crown oF GERMANY has become such a power in the 
fatherland that he who is most likely to wear it is courted by all parties 
that seek for power and influence. Prince William is now the rising 
sun, and his training has induced him to take much interest in all Prot- 
estant mission work, especially the home mission efforts for the benefit 
of the great metropolis, which is steeped in sin and misery of all kinds, 
Therefore the men of various political tendencies are making much ado 
in the press because the prince recently was present and took an active 
part in encouraging the spread of religious influence in Berlin, in which 
he was seconded by the princess, who also has a heart for the extension 
of Christian care and charities to the poor. Now the liberal press on the 
one hand and the ultramontane on the other find abundance of material 
with which to attack the men who are nearest to the prince in this mat- 
ter. Some fear that the prince will be a Jew-hater and baiter, and others 
pretend to know that he will revive the kulturkampf against the Catholic 
Church. Now the truth is that there is very little personal intercourse 
between the prince and the parties whom he seems to have favored; and 
what he said was only an assurance of his strong interest in the Christian 
charitable work now being inaugurated in the capital for the furtherance 
of benevolent objects. The prince himself declares that nothing could 
be further from the purpose of himself and wife than the endeavor to 
advance any party interest under the cloak of Christian effort. This 
flurry has at least given the prince an excellent opportunity to put him- 
self on record, which he has nobly done in the famous public avowal that 
his highest aim will be to secure peace with God and man in his rule, 


SHORTLY BEFORE CrristMAs the General Council of the Department of 
the Seine, as a fitting co-worker with the notorious City Council of Paris, 
decided to cease making the accustomed ggpropriation for the hospital 
for aged men of both faiths. Thus, while the children are not allowed to 
hear or see the name of God in the schools, the worn-out Christian work- 
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ers are to find no care or solace in their old age. But as the churches are 
not yet forbidden to visit them in mercy they will still be cared for in 
their needs. Even the dead are still persecuted, notwithstanding all 
the legal ordinances in regard to the ‘ liberty of funerals.” A Protestant 
officer in the army, sick unto death, refused the appeals of the priest to 
turn to the Catholic faith. Asa punishment, said priest ordered his re- 
mains to be interred in a distant corner of the graveyard without cere- 
mony of any kind, in spite of the appeals of his family. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THe BIBLE IN JAPANESE. —In February a meeting was held in Tokio, 
Japan, to celebrate the completion of the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Japanese language. The New Testament was published in 1880, eight 
years having been occupied in its preparation, The Old Testament transla- 
tion is mainly the work of Dr. Hepburn, the chairman of the Translation 
Committee, and of Dr. Verbeck and Mr. Fyson. They were ably assisted 
by two native assistants, who had also worked on the New Testament. 
The version is said to be an excellent one. The orders for the complete 
Bible have been very large. They poured in by mail and telegraph from 
all parts of the empire, and the demand was for a time beyond the sup- 
ply. The New Testament, and portions of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
had been widely circulated, and much good had resulted. The Scriptures 
are now accessible to every body, and they will prove a powerful instru- 
ment in hastening the Christianization of Japan. Four years ago a Script- 
ure Reading Union was formed through the efforts of a little girl. Con- 
nected with this union are more than nine thousand persons, seattered 
throughout Japan. These read the Bible daily, and as the majority of 
readers are not Church members, the results @fnnot fail to be large and 
gracious. Letters received from members of the Union are very cheering. 
One writing from Buzen says : 

Here we are uncivilized. The people are very ignorant. Iam the only mem- 
ber of the Scripture Union. Other people believe in idols, and cannot see the light 
of God’s truth. I have no pastor or teacher, and canuot hear preaching. I learn 
of Christianity only from the newspaper and the daily readings. Please ask for 
God's grace, though the place is bad, and pray that all may speedily turn to 
Christ. 

Religious literature has been widely circulated in Japan by means of 
illustrated leaflets. Some one used one of these leaflets as a wrapper, 
and this wrapper attracted the attention of a traveler from an inland 
town. It was a story in illustration of Jolin iii, 16. The traveler read it, 
was greatly impressed by it, and was led to embrace Christianity. The 


statistics for 1887, which have just Yeen published, show that Christianity 
is making rapid progress in Japan. The total Church membership is now 
about 20,000, which indicates a growth of 5,000 during the year. The 
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number of churches is 221, being an increase of 28. Of this number 73 are 
reported as self-supporting. The number of native ministers is 102, and 
unordained preachers and helpers 191. There are 216 theological students, 
and 13,017 scholars in the Subbath-schools. The total contributions were 


$41,567. 


Missionary GrowTH IN Curna.—China, though much older missionary 
ground, is not advancing as rapidly toward Christianity as Japan. The 
Chinese are much more conservative than the Japanese, and the missionary 
has far greater difficulties to surmount in reading and influencing them 
than are encountered in Japan. At the end of the first forty years only 
forty-one native Christians were reported in China, with thirteen native 
preachers. In 1853 there were 351 converts ; in 1863, 1,974; in 1868, 
5,743; in 1877, 13,035; in 1887, 32,260. In the last ten years the number 
has considerably more than doubled; and the gain for last year alone was 
4.260. There are now 1,040 foreign missionaries in China, an increase of 
121; there are also 175 native ordained and 1,316 native unordained 
preachers, an increase of 35 of the ordained and 20 of the unordained. 
The China Inland Mission has the largest number of missionaries—265— 
but stands sixth in order in the number of its communicants, having 
1,932. Our own Church is creditéd with 71 missionaries, and 3,349 com- 
municants, there being but three societies having a larger number of com- 
municants. These are the American Presbyterian, which is first, with 
3,786; the London, with 3,595, and the English Presbyterian, with 3,553. 
The London Society has been in the field since 1807, tle American Presby- 
terian since 1838, and the English Presbyterian and our own society since 
1847. The number of pupils in school is 13,777. The London Society 
leads, the Church Missionary Society is second, tlie American Presbyterian 
Board is third, and our Church is fourth, with 1,084 scholars, The total 
of contributions by native churches is $32,236, an increase of no less than 
$19,862. In this list our society is third. The London Society reports 
$17,200; the English Presbyterian, $3,920; the Methodist Episcopal, 
$3,473. The Chinée Recorder, in a review of the events of the past year, 
says the ‘‘ doors are opening beyond any thing that seemed possible a 
few years ago.” 

As to the position of the government, the Recorder adds: 


The attitude of the central government is nominally that of friendly indiffer- 
ence toward Christianity. A recent proclamation by the Governor of Fukien is, 
so far as words are concerned, almost all that could be asked, acknowledging the 
treaty rights of missionaries and the natural rights of native Christians. It is, 
however, increasingly manifest that tle goVernment does not intend to foster 
Christianity. It will, as far as possible, avoid complications with foreign powers 
regarding the missionaries themselves, and regarding their converts, but it will 
repel any intrusion upon its own sovereignty. This attitude will no doubt be 
a better one for the purity and thrift of native Christianity than any thing more 
friendly would be; and we may hope that gradually, as the authorities learn that 
the Christianity which founds itself on an open Bible has no ulterior political ends, 
and that it educates the people to better service as dutiful and honest subjects, 
there may be relaxation of the fixed and powerful—though they may be silent— 
oppositions of the ruling literary classes. 


. 
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Protestant Uniry in Mexico.—The General Conference of mission- 
aries of all denominations in Mexico, which was held, according to an- 
nouncement, in February, was a noteworthy gathering. Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Friends, and 
others united in the Conference, discussed important questions, and 
reached important conclusions, and all without a single jar of discord. 
It was a spectacle designed to impress Mexican Catholics, who have made 
so much of the fact that Protestantism is divided. The Conference was, 
it appears, quite in harmony with the conclusion of a paper read by the 
tev. S. P. Craver, D. D., of our mission, that the missions should not rec- 
ognize the validity of Catholic baptism and ordination, and should labor, 
not to reform, but to overthrow the Roman system. The Conference also 
agreed with the Rev. H. P. Hamilton and the Rev. H. B. Pratt, of the 
American Bible Scciety, that there should be a new translation of the 
Scriptures into Spanish. The matter was referred to a committee, and the 
recommendation of the committee that a new translation be undertaken, 
that each of the Churches represented in the Conference appoint a mem- 
ber of a translation committee, and that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society be invited to join with the American Bible Society in publishing 
the translation, was adopted, The Conference also reached the conclusion 
that it is highly desirable that there should be one central Protestant Col- 
lege for Mexico. The plan adopted has these points: 1. The formation 
of a board of directors, composed of two representatives from each Church, 
one American and one Mexican, to be presided over by a foreign mis- 
sionary. 2. This board to form the general plan and regulations for the 
college, and submit them to the various Churches for approval. 3. The 
various boards of missions to be requested to aid in the support of the 
college. 

The most important action, however, taken by the Conference—and we 
are told that it was taken without a dissenging vote—was in the adoption 
of a plan of denominational comity. The points of this plan are in brief: 
1. Towns of fifteen thousand or more inhabitants, not now occupied, may 
be entered by more than one denomination. 2. In places of less than 
fifteen thousand population, occupied by more than one mission, the old- 
est mission shall have right of sole occupancy, save in the case of private 
agreement between the interested parties. 3. A place formally occupied 
by a denomination, and abandoned for a year or more, may be occupied by 
another denomination. 4. The organization of a congregation and the 
holding of regular services constitute occupancy. 5. A Committee of 
Arbitration, to consist of one member of each denomination, was appointed 
to decide questions arising under this plan for arbitration. Its decision 
is to be final. 

The importance of this action can hardly be exaggerated. It will pre- 
vent, if faithfully adhered to, much waste and rivalry. There are eleven 
denominations represented in Mexican mission work, with 123 mission- 
aries, and upward of 12,000 communicants. There are 88 ordained and 
65 unordained native preachers. The Rev. J. G. Hall, of the Southern 
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Presbyterian Mission, says that the preaching of the Gospel by Mexicans 
has aroused a general spirit of inquiry; a spirit that refuses to be silenced, 
as formerly, by the anathemas of the priests. The influence of Protestant- 
ism has also begun to tell on the Roman Church. Roman priests, in imi- 
tation of Protestant ministers, now baptize in some places without charge. 
They are also driven sometimes to examine the Bible. Mr. Hall tells this 
story of one of them: 

A short time ago a priest on his regular round reached a ranch at which we 
have been preaching. He presented himself at the house of the principal man of 
the place, intending to go through his mummeries there as usual; but tlie man 
told him that he no longer gave the use of his house except for the preaching of 
the Gospel; but if the priest wished to preach the Gospel the house was at his 
service. In the discussion that followed, the priest brought forward what Christ 
had said to Peter; but upon being handed a Bible, and asked to show it, he could 
not find the place, and left the ranch covered with confusion. They said he began 
to look for it in the Old Testament! 


Sir WituiAM HunTER oN Missions tn Inp1A.—The latest tribute to 
the work of Protestant missions in India is by Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
author of the Imperial Gazetteer of India. We thinks the growth of Mo- 
hammedanism due more to social considerations than to religious fervor. 
Islam offered ‘‘to the teeming low castes of eastern Bengal, who had sat 
for ages abject on the outermost pale of the Hindu community, a free 


entrance into a new social organization.” Hinduism, in like manner, ex- 


hibits within itself a principle of emancipation and adaptation more grad- 
ual, and, therefore, comparatively speaking, less attractive. As to Chris- 
tianity in India it need not, he thinks, shrink from the test of results. 


While the number of native Protestant Christians has increased by fivefold 
during the thirty years preceding the last census, the number of their communi- 
cants has multiplied by nearly tenfold. The progress has been a progress of con- 
version, concurrent with a progress of internal growth and of internal discipline. 
It is the result, not alone of the zeal which compasseth the earth to make a prose- 
lyte, but also of the pastoral devotion which visits the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and labors to keep its flock unspotted from the world. 

Sir William thinks the missionary enterprise the ‘‘ highest modern 
expression of the world-wide national life” of the Saxon race. 


AN AGREEMENT has been reached between England and France by 
which the calamity of French occupation in the Papuan Islands is avoided. 
The Presbyterian missions, the Free and United Churches of Scotland and 
the Presbyterian Church of Australia are being extended, and are gradu- 
ally redeeming the group, Of the thirty inhabited islands three more have 
just been added to the list of those in“vhich the Gospel is preached. The 
older stations have supplied many native teachers for the new stations. 
These natives leave comfortable homes behind them, and go to islands 
where they have to learn a new language and endure much hardship, One 
of the missionaries says, concerning new stations established: ‘‘ It seems 
rather a singular thing that all these four missionaries will require to 
reduce a new language to writing before the natives can get the word of 
God in their own tongue.” 
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Tre American Baptist Missron on the Congo has met with wonderful 
success. At Banza Manteka there are two hundred baptized Christians 
who have been enrolled as Church members, and there are a number of 
candidates. The converts cheerfully assist in carrying the materials for a 
chapel from Tunduwa, a distance of fifty miles. Some have made as 
many as four trips, and that, too, without pay. Five young men have 
been converted at Palabala. 


WHiLe the Moslem faith is being highly commended by some Christians 
as doing more for Africans than Christianity, it is well to remember that 
Mohammedans are responsible for the present position of women in India, 
Before the Afghan and Mogul invasion women were allowed their natural 
position in Hindu society. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Quarterly Review for January contains a very carefully prepared arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Roman Catholics in England,” which may serve to correct 
the opinion, held by many Americans, that the dream so fondly cherished 
by the Latin Church, of the ‘‘ conversion of England” to the faith it re- 
nounced more than three centuries since, is in course of fulfillment. By 
questioning the history of those centuries, the statistical returns of the 
sritish registrar-general, and recent English Roman Catholic writers, our 
reviewer reaches the conclusion that, instead of advancing ‘‘ toward the 
goal of national conversion, Roman Catholics now are, relatively to the 
whole nation, just where they were in 1669!” With respect to their 
progress in recent times he says: ‘‘The fact is simply that fifty years ago 
Roman Catholics constituted nearly one third of the population of the 
United Kingdom, and now are reduced tone seventh.” This decrease 
in the relative growth of Romanism is confirmed by facts admitted and 
deplored by a Roman Catholic authority cited in the Review named above. 
This Catholic writer computes the Roman Catholic population in England 
and Wales as having been 800,000 in 1841. ‘The increase in popula- 
tion since 1841,” he says, ‘‘ has been 62 per cent. (30,537,275 as compared 
with 18,845,424), and if this had extended to the Roman Catholic por- 
tion, their increase should have been 496,000; giving a total of 1,296,000, 
without making any allowance for converts or immigrants. But there 
has in fact been a very large immigration, especially from Ireland. This 
has brought a million more to swell their numbers. Accordingly, this is 
how they ought to stand now: 


Roman Catholic population in 1841........... .. «+. 800,000 
Increase at 62 per cent.... batteeey ob baw wee eee 
Irish-born residents ......... ..+. 780,000 
Children born of Irish parents 280,000 


2,360,000.” 
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Yet this Catholic writer can put the present number of his sect no 
higher than 1,362,760; and thereby he admits an actual loss of 1,000,000. 
‘¢ Thus,” the reviewer comments, ‘‘if there had been no Irish immigra- 
tion the Anglo-Roman body would have seriously diminished in numbers, 
and as that immigration has now become very small it can be no longer 
relied on for preventing shrinkage.” 

These facts do not justify the fear begotten in many minds by the Ox- 
ford secession some years since, that the ritualistic spirit in the Anglican 
Church was destined to lead vast numbers into the Church of Rome. 
But the magnitude of that movement was for a time greatly exaggerated. 
Catholic boasting gave it an undue importance which startled the Prot- 
estant world, But when, ten years ago, a Catholic organ published week 
by week a list of ‘*‘ Rome’s recruits,” that list contained the names of 335 
clergymen, 765 laymen, and 716 ladies. Since then as many more have 
seceded as bring up the total of clergy and laity to 1,900. Of clergy- 
men, less than one per cent. of the whole Anglican clergy seceded during 
the time covered by those secessions, And the movement Romeward, in- 
stead of proving continuous, soon came to a sudden pause. It steadily 
slackened, and ‘‘ has never shown any tendency toward recovery.” Dur- 
ing the last thirty vears ‘* not five persons have seceded whose departure 
> The Vatican decree of 


produced so much as a ripple on the surface.’ 
1870, proclaiming the dogma of infallibility, created a barrier which none 


but ‘‘intellectual or moral cripples” have since been inclined to cross. 

Among the three hundred and fifty clergymen who may be named as 
having gone over to Rome, perhaps sixty of them were men of mark. 
Cardinal Newman is the greatest of them all. Manning stands next. 
Faber, Wilberforce, Palmer, Ward, Northcote, Coleridge, and some others, 
are men of great capabilities, from whom much might be expected. Why, 
then, it is asked, have these men achieved so little for the proud old Church 
for whose smile they sacrificed so many pleasant parishes and life-long asso- 
ciations ? As our reviewer reasons, their social Standing, liberal culture, 
and knowledge of eccleshstical questions, should have given them power 
to raise the whole body of the Anglo-Catholic clergy to a higher plane, 
and to win a wide and potent influence over the cultivated laity, both 
within and without the Catholic Church. These results did not follow, 
because, as our reviewer suggests, most of them, governed by the law of 
reaction, instead of adopting a robust, moderate, liberal type of German 
and old Catholicism, became Ultramontanists, and sought to Italianize the 
Anglo-Roman Church in doctrine, discipline, devotion, and act. As a 
French bishop remarked, their Catholifism is ‘‘ Romanism gone mad.” 
Hence they failed both to win the sympathies of the old Catholic fami- 
lies of the country and to make converts from among the laity of the An- 
glican Church. 

Accepting these facts and reasonings, one may reasonably regard the 
pope’s dream of making a conquest of England as nothing more than 
‘*the baseless fabric of a vision.” Romanism is more likely to become 
moribund than triumphant in Protestant England. This is in truth feared 
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by its own advocates, for The Month, one of its English organs, says: 
‘*Tt is not, however, so much that converts are fewer, as that our own peo- 
ple in great numbers are falling away.” A comprehensive study of Ro- 
manism in America leads to a similar conclusion. Rome is out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the age, with the teaching of holy writ, and with 
God. Hence, having already lost its political dominion, it is undergoing 
its predicted doom of gradually consuming away preliminary to its com- 


plete destruction. 


The Andover Review for March treats a wide range of topics. In its 
leading article Professor Hincks pleads vigorously for a probation after 
death, because he can see no other way to harmonize the justice and good- 
ness of God with the fact that multitudes of men neither have nor can 
have any knowledge of Christ in the present life. But since God, who 
is wiser than either the professor or the wisest of theologians, has not 
seen fit to reveal just how his righteousness in dealing with the unenlight- 
ened millions of the human race is justified, as faith assures us it must 
be, is it not better for purblind man to wait until he is taught ‘‘ to know 
as he is known” than to read his own explanations into God’s holy word ? 
** Is Protestant Unity Possible ?” is discussed by Rev. J.B. Wasson in a truly 
catholic spirit. He contends not for organic union, nor for the absorp- 
tion of all others into one existing sect, but that all should come together 
by each dropping whatever in itself is neither helpful nor necessary. In 
what way the sects are then to reach a common mode of action he does 
not show; but he thinks that in mission fields the churches might even 
now agree to sacrifice denominationalism, and teach nothing but ‘ the 
spirit of essential Christianity.” All this is assuredly desirable. Yet how 
to attain it isa problem not yet solved, because Christian life cannot be 
preserved without being formally organized. Who is to determine what 
that form shall be? Edward W. Bemis discusses “ Restriction of Immi- 
gration,” and recommends the adoption of a ‘‘ passport system” adminis- 
tered by our consuls, who should be instructed to refuse passports to 
paupers, to criminals, to single persons over sixteen years of age, to none 
over that age who cannot read and write, to persons assisted by charitable 
and governmental agency, or by American corporations. His plan de- 
serves serious consideration. We have more of Europe with us now 
than we can reduce to homogeneousness. We must, therefore, narrow 
the gate of immigration or be overwhelmed by the dregs of its popula- 
tion. Ellis G. Seymour, Esq., in treating of ‘‘ Commercial Enterprise and 
Criminal Law,” suggests a method of striking down those engines of 


ny be 


commercial oppression known as ‘trusts, corners,” ete. After show- 
ing that English courts have decided that whatever ‘‘ strikes at the price of 
a vendible commodity in the market is a fraud leveled at the public,” he 
affirms that this principle is common law in the United States, He in- 
sists that it should now be placed by the States into statutes making it “a 
felony” to conspire, confederate, or agree to limit or control the free pro- 
duction or sale, or to fix the market price of commodities, or to sell for 
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future delivery merchandise, shares, or certificates. In this Mr. Seymour 
takes “a bull by the horns” which is trampling on the honesty of the 
country and doing an incalculable amount of damage to the public weal. 
The Andover Ieview did well to give his article « place in its pages. Its 


March number, as a whole, is a very excellent one. 


The New Princeton Review for March is filled with well-written papers. 
It treats of ‘‘ Emerson;” of ** The Present Ethical Relations of Absolute 
Idealism and Naturalism;” of ‘‘ Christianity and the Secular Spirit;” of 
‘* Practical Politics;” of ‘‘Some Aspects of Modern Literature,” ete, 
Of Emerson, the genial reviewer says his sense of style was deficient and 
prosaic, because it was the expression of what his intellect saw without 
the aid of imagination. He always had something to say, though he 
may have said it badly. He was never commonplace. His prose is better 
than his poetry, though it is often jerky and hard. Some of it is won- 
derfully fine. Emerson stood for the dignity of the individual, but had 
small faith in the masses. He teaches us to look to the future and to 
reverence the good wherever we find it, but he has absolutely nothing to 
offer by way of consolation to the depressed, for the reason that he ha: 
no sense of sin. One never carries away conviction from his writings. 
Nevertheless, says the reviewer, his character was adorned with a Pauline 
catalogue of virtues. Perhaps this is true, yet one must regret that his 
virtues were not rooted in a Pauline faith. The sound conclusion reached 
in the very able paper on the ‘‘ Ethical Relations of Idealism,” etc., is 
that ‘* what the Christian religion promises in an immortal life is the 
accomplishment in unwearied activity of the ideal of moral law.” R. S. 
MacArthur, in ‘‘ Christianity and the Secular Spirit, 
for the prevalent secularity, namely, that the Church must evangelize the 
people. He is surely right. Spirituality is the only cure for selfish secu- 
larity. In the ‘* Aspects of Modern Literature” H. W. Mabie very cor- 
rectly teaches that ‘‘ great’ books are born, not in the intellect, but in 
experience; in the contaet of mind and heart with the great and terrible 
facts of life;” that as self-consciousness becomes the possession of a larger 
number of men, the faculty and power of expression are developed until 
gift of the fortunate few becomes the delight of the many, the literary the 
impulse is quickened, literature is expanded, its character is changed, its 
forms are multiplied, and its art improved. Its chords vibrate, and ‘‘ the 
lyre yields its full harmony to the passionate touch of life.” Viewéd as 
a whole, this number of the New Princeton is interesting, valuable, and 


” 


sees but one remedy 


suggestive. 


, 

The North American Review for March is freighted with vigorously writ- 
ten articles of general interest. It opens with twenty-two letters from as 
many leading Republicans on the desirability of organizing ‘‘ Permanent 
Republican Clubs” thronghout the country. If uncontrolled by machine 
politicians such clubs might be very beneficial, but the political antece- 


dents of some of these letter-writers do not encourage one’s hopes that 
they would escape such control. M. D. Conway, in a very inconclusive 
30—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. LV. 
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paper on ‘‘ Judas the Iscariot,” claims without proving that the story of 
the betrayer of our Lord is a “ confused legend,” of which every item is 
‘*mythical.” Surely there is nothing so credulous as unbelicf! In 
‘* The President's Puzzle,” Mr. A, Carnegie objects to the President’s pro- 
posal to reduce ‘‘ the surplus” by lowering the tariff. This, he thinks, 
would only increase importation, and thereby keep up the present excess 
of revenue. He prefers that our bonds, not yet payable, should be bought 
up at their market values. He thinks our high tariff is a national good. 
Per contra, John P. Irish, in ‘‘ The Two Messages,” praises the President 
because, by his messages, he has made the issue *‘ not between free trade 
and protection, but between economy and unnecessary taxation.” Per 
haps this Review's most valuable article is Gail Hamilton’s *‘ Lion’s Side of 
the Lion Question,” in which she discusses the duty of our government to 
the Indians, whom she easily proves to have been deeply wronged. She 
also sharply, and with apparently good reason, condemns the proposal 
now under discussion to give them the ownership of their land in severalty. 
Under the present policy an Indian may own, occupy, and bequeath to 
his children all such land in the Indian territories as he chooses to fence 
in and cultivate, but he cannot sell it. Neither can his children. As 
long as they cultivate it it remains theirs. If they abandon it, it reverts 
to the community. Give them titles in severalty, and many, perhaps 
most of them, will sell it to greedy white men. So reasons Gail Hamil 
ton. Murat Halstead, in a strong and conclusive paper, opposes the pro- 
posal to place the telegraphy of the country in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Colonel R. G. Ingersoll, in *‘ Art and Morality,” defends the nude 
in art, seemingly forgetful that the Greeks, who encouraged it, were so 
impure in their social life that the bare description of that life, as given 
by Atheneus in his Banquet of the Learned, and by other writers, is too 
offensive to be read except with intense ethical disgust. The nude in art 
is the expression of impurity in the community which approves it. 


a 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Tie Book of Job (according to the Version of 1885), with an Expository and 
Practical Commentary, Enriched with Illustrations from Some of the Most 
Eminent Modern Expositors, and a Critical Introduction, By DANigL Curry, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 302. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cran- 
ston & Stowe. $2. 

3ut for one’s belief in the future life one could scarcely open this volume 
without a sigh of unalleviated regret that the hand which penned it 
is moldering in the dust. That faith, however, mitigates one’s regret, 
because it gives assurance that the mind which guided the gifted pen 
still lives in the unspeakable enjoyment of the reward that crowns a well- 
spent life. 
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The Book of Job, as Dr. Curry well says, ranks ‘‘among the few great 
poems of the world.” Its problem is ‘‘how to harmonize with essential 
righteousness the manifest disproportions among men of sins and _ suffer- 
ings, and the obvious and undeniable fact that sin often goes unpunished 
and righteousness fails of its just recompense.” Job and his friends 
struggled in vain to find its solution. Nor do the words of God ad- 
dressed to Job more than partly dissolve the mist which hid the secret 
from their vision. The dissolution of that mist had to await the coming 
of Christ, the divine revealer of truth. 

Dr. Curry’s treatment of this sublime drama includes a scholarly and 
critical introduction, which discusses the various opinions of critics and 
biblical students concerning the historical character of the book, its prob- 
able author, the personality of Job, a remarkably luminous exposition of 
its text, and a series of exceedingly rich illustrative notes from many 
eminent commentators on this sublime poem. By pursuing this method 
the doctor was enabled to give his readers not only his own ripest 
thoughts, but also those of Ewald, Delitzsch, Davidson, Canon Cook, 
Tayler Lewis, Archdeacon Wordsworth, Zéckler, Albert Barnes, Dr. J. 
K. Burr, Dr. Conant, etc. Hence his work may be fitly described as a 
banquet of choice thoughts, the.fruits of his own strong mind and of 
the intellects of many of the best thinkers and ripest scholars of the 
present age who have studied this grand poem. It combines admirable 
taste with the results of much learning. Every lover of good literature 
will be delighted with it. The spiritually minded man will read it with 
profit. Those who knew its author will keep it as a prized memento of a 
truly great man. The sons and daughters of exceptional afflictions will 
be helped to see in Job the type of men who seek to solve the problems 
of life in the light of simple theism; who either through ignorance, like 
that of Job, or willful rejection of the doctrine of retribution and com- 
pensation in the future life, fail to find the only key to their solution. 
Job was a theist sitting in thatwilight of Old Testament revelation. Had 
he, or the writer of the poem which bears his name, grasped the comfort- 
ing truth that the present afflictions of righteous men are to yield them a 
‘- weight of glory” in the hereafter, this drama would not have been 
written. As it is, the story of Job’s perplexities teaches the Church of 
Christ to rightly estimate the value of the revelations concerning the life 
to come given to the world by her Lord and Saviour. 


Apologetics ; or, The Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By J. H. A. Ferarp, 
Ph.D., D.D. Trans'ated by Rev, Joun Maopuersoy, M.A. Vol. 3. 8vo, pp. 
406. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

In this, the concluding volume of his Apologetics, Ebrard begins with 

ethnographic and historical sketches of the half-civilized and savage races 

of Asia and Polynesia. Under this head one finds very clear accounts of 
the religions of the Ugrarian-Finnic Tartar, the Mongolian, the Malay, and 
the Cushite races, Following these we have similar information concerning 

the savage races of Africa, and then a very learned account of the immi- 
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grations into America of the Malays, the Africans, the Japano-Mongols, 
the Chinese who founded the Toltec, and subsequently the Aztec, em- 
pires, and the Ugro-Finns, or Siberians, from whom the red-skins, or Indian 
tribes, are supposed to have descended. These sketches contain the results 
of very wide historical researches. Their statements are amply sustained 
by references to recognized authorities, and, though necessarily condensed. 
they impart a vast amount of very valuable information. The ‘ Second 
Book ” of this volume treats of ‘‘ The Revelation of God,” “The Re 
demptive Acts of God,” and *‘ The Effects of Redemption.” In summing 
up the results of the facts previously treated, Ebrard nowhere finds any trace 
of an upward movement from fetichism to the knowledge of God, but a 
universal tendency to sink from an earlier and relatively purer knowledge of 
God. He also tinds abundant evidence of the unity of the human race, 
and of the accord of its traditions with its history as outlined in Script- 
ure. Among the redemptive acts of God he places the flood and the 
confusion of languages, because these far reaching events were designed 
to save the human race from sinking into incurable obduracy. To pre- 
pare the way for redemption God called Abraham and made him the father 
of a people chosen to counteract the growth of idolatry by teaching the 
doctrine and worship of one ever-living, personal God. The crowning 
redemptive act was the incarnation and the atoning death of the Lord. 
The effects of this grand act Ebrard traces in the subsequent history of 
the nations, in the conflicts between the faith of the Church and the 
manifold forms of human unbelief and human sin. ‘‘In the history of 
this kingdom ” (the invisible kingdom of Christ), he somewhat fancifully 
says, ‘‘ the history of the Lord is repeated. The persecution of the child 
Jesus by Herod answers to the pre Constantine persecution by the heathen 
world outside the Church. The age that followed corresponds to the 
three and a half years’ official activity of Christ. When the prophesied 
falling away (Rev. xvii) has been accomplished, and an end has been 
made of the witnesses of the law and of the Gosgel (Rev. xi, 7), then will 
the days of the passion for the invisible Church of Christ have come, 
which he will bring to an end by his second coming.” Thus Ebrard 
seems to hold a somewhat pessimistic view concerning the complete tri- 
umph of the Gospel over the human race. But, despite its pessimistic con- 
clusion, this is a great and scholarly work, showing wide, conscientious 
research, and containing an immense amount of knowledge invaluable to 
the student of Christianity. Its style is transparently clear and its spirit 
eminently evangelical. 


Apologia ad Hebreos, The Epistle (and Gospel) to the Hebrews. By ZENas 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1887. 

This work is of more value for the material which it furnishes to the 

student of the Epistle to the Hebrews than for the conclusions reached 

by the author. He claims that it is not intended to enlighten the 

learned, while at the same time he proposes that his work shall be in- 

dependent of previous laborers in the same field. The book would have 
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been more valuable if the writer had wrought it out in full view of the 
previous writings on this important epistle. As it is, the work shows a 
very thorough study of the epistle in its relations to the other books of 
the New Testament. The author has also introduced much that will be 
of value to the reader, Its chief importance, however, lies in the mate- 
rial which it furnishes from the stand-point of an independent student 
toward the understanding of the epistle. Some points which are raised 
are very suggestive and valuable. It lacks, however, that consecutiveness 
necessary for a text-book on the epistle. The book would have been more 
serviceable if the results of the discussions had been embodied in notes 
and employed in the elucidation of the epistle.—s. 


The People's Bible. By Joseru Parker, D.D. Vol. XIII inthe series; Vol. VII, 
O. T.; 1 Samuel xviii—l Kings xiii. Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
New York. Price, $1 50. 

The greater part of this volume is taken up with the history of David, 

and hence is unusually full of interest. @he leading incidents of the 

eventful life of Israel’s favorite king are dwelt on in order as they are 
recorded in the book expounded. The picture of the times is vividly 
represented, and the character of David graphically portrayed. ‘* David's 

Lament over Saul,” ‘‘ David’s Magnanimity,” ‘‘ Nobleness and Selfish- 

ness,” ‘‘Two Aspects of David,” ‘‘ Five Traits in the Character of 

David,” are some of the suggestive headings under which these subjects 

are discussed. On David's wickedness in the matter of Uriah, Dr. Parker 

is terribly but justly severe, pointing out ‘‘ the evil which he wrought 
in the land, and meting out to him the full penalty, so that the scoffer 
should have no advantage over the Christian in condemning the wicked- 
ness of the king.” 

vid that ‘‘ his good qualities were many and strong,” and suggests that 

‘* character is not a question of points and particular excellences or spe- 

cial defects. Character is a matter of spirit, purpose, aim, and tone of 

life.” As in the previous volfmes, the ‘* Handfuls of Purpose” are sug- 
gestive, and will well repay the careful reader.—c. 


He reminds those who would be severe critics of Da- 


The Gospel According to Mark. By the Very Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, D.D., Dean of 
Armagh, Author of Christ Bearing Witness to Himself, etc. 8vo, pp. 446. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1 50. 


Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and Philemon. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 493. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1 50. 
The above-named volumes belong to a series to be published under the 
general title of “ The Expositor’s Bible,” glited by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll, 
editor of The London Expositor. They are to contain ‘‘ expository lect 
ures’ on the Bible by distinguished theologians, who, while embodying 
the latest results of biblical scholarship in their expositions, will in their 
treatment have respect to the needs both of the clergy and the intelli- 
gent laity. 
The volumes before us show that these needs are likely to be satisfac- 
torily supplied, Dr. Chadwick's expositions of St. Mark’s gospel are 
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able, thoughtful, sufficiently critical, discriminative, and suggestive. His 

style is terse, vigorous, clear, at times sparkling, and never heavy or 

tedious. He brings out the sense and practical lessons of the evangelist 
with more than ordinary skill. His volume will be helpful to the clergy 
and profitable to Christians generally. 

Dr. Maclaren in his exposition of Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians brings 
out its great topic, the dignity and sole sufficiency of Jesus Christ as the 
Mediator and Head of all creation and of the Church, with signal ability. 
He gives the conclusions without the processes of exegetical and textual 
examinations. He writes as one gifted with deep insight into the apostle’s 
meaning, and ina style that, though not ornate, is yet very attractive. He 
is a strong thinker, a clear, pithy writer, apt in giving a practical turn to 
the great thonglits of the apostle, and without being strongly emotional 
is very decidedly evangelical in spirit and impressive in his mode of ex- 
pressing profound truths. 

The Student's Hand- Book of Christian Theology. By Rev. BenJAMIn Fievp, edited 
by the Rev. J. C. Symons, with an Introduction by Rev. L. TYERMAN. 12mo, 
pp. 339. New York: Phillips & Hunt. $1. 

This work has been in circulation for eighteen years, and twenty-three 

thousand copies of it have been sold in England and Australia. Dr. 

Tyerman truly says of it, ‘‘ There is no better compendium of divine 

truths as expounded by Mr. Wesley than this.” It is orthodox, clear, 

discriminating, pointed in style, and exceedingly comprehensive. For 
adult Bible-classes, local preachers, students for the ministry, and for the 
family library we know of nothing superior to it. Mr. Symons’s learned 

‘*Notes” to the present edition define the terms used by modern na- 

terialists, and in other respects add greatly to its original value. 

The Golden Alphabet; or, the Praises of Holy Scripture. Setting forth the Believ- 
er’s Delight in the Word of the Lord; being a Devotional Commentary on the 
One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm. By C. H. Spurgeon, 12mo, pp. 341. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. $1. 

Mr. Spurgeon took the title of this book from the Germans, who call the 
119th Psalm ‘‘ The Christian’s Golden A B C of the Praise, Love, Power, 
and Use of the Word of God.” Its matter is mostly taken from his larger 
work, The Treasury of David. Its expositions of the Psalm are sound, 
pertinent, practical, and devotional in their spirit. Pithiness, pungency, 
quaintness, directness, and vigor characterize Mr. Spurgeon’s style. He 
is a live man and this is a live book. 

Self-Reliance Encouraged. For Young Ladies; indicating the Priuciples and Pos- 
sible Measures which will Insure Honorable Success Here and Hereafter. By 
James Porter, D.D., Author of The Chart of Life, etc. 12mo, pp. 280. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. $1. 

Dr. Porter possesses ‘‘the art of putting things.” He is also a man of 

much practical wisdom. In this volume he has applied both his wisdom 

and his art to the purpose of giving directions to young ladies on matters 
essential to their highest well-being. Hence this volume is both inter- 


’ 


esting and valuable. 
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The Fire of God's Anger; or, Light from the Old Testament upon the New Testa- 


ment Teaching coucerning Future Punishment. By L. C. Baker, Author of 


Mystery of Creation and of Man. 12mo, pp. 282. Puiladelphia: Office of Words 

of Reconciliation. 
The theories of this volume are somewhat mixed. It is compounded of 
truth and error: of crude speculations concerning the future life, the res- 
urrection, probation after death, and the annihilation of finally obstinate 
souls. The writer, though not without literary ability, is yet lacking in 
exegetical skill, and is more apt in reading his theories into the sacred text 
than in fairly deducing them from it. Hence his thoughtful readers will 
be apt to rise from its perusal with a disposition to say, ‘‘The law of God’s 
mouth is better unto us than the ungrounded reasonings of this book.” 


PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


The Reign of Causality. A Vindication of the Scientific Principle of Telic Causal 
Efficiency. By Rosert Watts, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
General Assembly’s College, Belfast. S8vo, pp. 414. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Dr. Watts wields an incisive and forcible pen. He strikes the knots of 
the false philosophy by which the facts of science are perverted from their 
right interpretation and use into weapons of attack on revealed religion. 
He sees nothing in the discoveries of science which, if rightly compre- 
hended, is not in harmony with scriptural theology. In this confidence 
he dissects Professor Tyndall's ‘‘ impersonal atomic theory,” showing 
that it does not account for those phenomena of sensation, thought, con- 
sciousness, and continuous feeling of personal identity which are mani- 
fest in universal humanity. With the same effectiveness he unmasks 
Huxley’s hypothesis that ‘‘ animal organisms are mere automata,” and 
Spencer's futile attempt to set forth the general truths of biology as illustra- 
tive of and as interpreted by the l4ws of evolution. The former hypothe- 
sis he demonstrates to be contradictory to well-established physiological 
facts; the latter he shows to be built on false assumption and worthless 
criticism, absolutely without evidence, failing to conform to the primary 
belief that evidence of design implies the existence of a designer, and to 
satisfy that moral want in the human mind which can find no rest in any 
theory of the universe which does not recognize the presence of an om- 
nipotent moral intelligence as the efficient cause of all the forces operat- 
ing in the universe. 

Agnosticism, which affirms the first cause of existing forces in nature 
to be absolutely unknowable; the Huxleyan cosmogony, which substitutes 
‘*secondary causes” for a living Creator and Governor in the universe; 
evolution, and ‘ utilitarianism” which assumes that ‘‘ the sole end of hu- 
man action is happiness, and that the tendency to promote happiness is 
the sole and single test of virtue,” are also examined in the light of sound 
philosophy and revelation, and found to be contrary to both. To general 
readers, however, the professor’s chapter on ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spirit- 
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ual World” will be the most interesting part of his book, because, while 
recognizing the rare beauty and real value of Dr. Drummond's well-known 
work on that subject, it exposes its fallacies with a logical foree that 
commands conviction. The corner-stone of that book is the assumed 
“ identity of the laws of the natural and spiritual worlds.” This identity 
Professor Watts denies. He shows the teaching of science is, that ‘‘ no 
one law pertaining to any one department of the natural can be intro- 
duced into any other.” .‘* The foundation of the law is to be found in 
the qualities of the subject whose mode of action has its expression in 
the law. . . . Change the qualities and you change the law.” If, there- 
fore, the laws which are found in the natural world are not identical, it 


’ 


is absolutely unreasonable to claim that the laws which operate in the 
spiritual are or can be identical with those in the natural. There is anal/- 
ogy, but not identity, between them. The same conclusion is reached 
with respect to Drummond's theory concerning ‘‘ the doctrine of biogen- 
esis, Which teaches that life springs from antecedent life.” Taken in its 
broadest sense, this law has its place in the spiritual world so far that 


” 


spiritual life in the human soul is originated by the operation of the living, 
the divine Spirit; but there is no analogy between the production of life 
in living organisms by means of a life-cell and the genesis of spiritual 
life in a human soul by the mysterious operation of the Holy Spirit. 
These distinctions, with others respecting causality and law, are clearly 
and logically worked out by Dr. Watts, whose remarkably incisive style 
is admirably adapted to his polemical treatment of those objections which 
pseudo-science has of late pressed with much subtle skill against theology. 
The fullness and freedom with which he writes cause one to feel that’ he 
has sounded the depth of the problems he so ably discusses. 
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The Gist of It: A Philosophy of Human Life. By Rev. Tros. F. Barr, B.A., with 
an Introductory Note by Rev. D. S. Grecory, ex-President of Lake Forest 
University. 12mo, pp. 350. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1 50. 


To the educated youth whose mind is perplexed by the multiform objec- 
tions of modern skeptical scientists and philosophers to the solutions of 
the great problem of life contained in the religion of Christ, this volume 
will be eminently serviceable. It is the work of a young man who has 
felt the force and tested the weiglt of such objections. As such it isa 
very remarkable book, inasmuch as the power to analyze with keen dis- 
crimination the abstruse and recondite ideas which enter into the philoso- 
phies of present and past times is rarely found in young writers. But 
Mr. Barr possesses the knowledge, the ability, and the patience of inves- 
tigation necessary to the successful performance of his self-imposed task. 
He is evidently a widely read and clear thinker, gifted with more than 
ordinary power of literary expression, Hence there is a graphic force in 
his style which, despite the gravity and occasional intricacy of his 
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themes, makes his book eminently readable. 
In his first chapter Mr. Barr discusses The Facts of Life, by proposing 
and answering these five questions: Whatam I? WhereamI? Whence 
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amI? Whither am I going? What is my relation to my situation, my 
origin, my future? Having carried his readers over the broad field of 
thought implied in these inquiries, he proceeds to give the ‘interpreta- 
tion of the facts.” In doing this he first considers the fundamental 
requsites of an interpretation; next, the various ‘‘ schemes proposed” by 
antichristian thinkers, and then offers conclusive proof that ‘‘ Christianity 
is alone able to meet all the tests,” 

In discussing theism Mr. Barr begins with the phenomena the key to 
the interpretation of which he finds in self-consciousness. ‘* Every phase 
of the argument,” he says, *‘‘starts from self consciousness, and finds 
therein its own correlative. The unified synthesis of man is the type 
of the unified synthesis of God. Groping through his own physical en- 
velopment, man touches and interprets the unfolding world—the garment 
of God. . . . When freed from the domination of passion, prejudice, and 
superstition, and suffered to comport itself in normal activity, the human 
spirit naturally, necessarily, threads its way through the complex of life 
and being till it stands and communes face to face with the most real, 
the most concrete of all beings—the theist’s, the Christian’s God.” 

The original feature of the volume is not in the novelty of either its 
facts or arguments, but in its method, which is strikingly unique. It con- 
tains no small amount of information concerning the manifold philo- 
sophical theories which serve to‘vex without enlightening the souls of 
men, as well as of the views of Christian thinkers who see the facts of 
life in the light which streams from the face of Him who is the Light of 
the world. Its wide circulation, especially among young men of intellect 
and culture, could scarcely fail of essentially aiding the progress of truth. 


The Sensualistic Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century Considered. By Ropert L. 
Dapney, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the Union Theological Seminary. 
8vo, pp. 415. New York: Auson D. K Randolph & Co, $2 50. 

This is a new edition of Dr. Dabney’s work, which, having won public 

approval and patronage during the last decade, now re-appears with sup- 

plementary chapters on ‘+The Evolution of Human Souls” and “ Final 

Causes.” Its author is not technically a scientist, but a master in 

philosophy, who has evidently studied with care and thoroughness the 

writings of such modern materialists as Mill, Tyndall, Spencer, Huxley, 

Darwin, etc. He has the insight which perceives their fallacies, the logic 

that mercilessly demonstrates the fundamental falsehoods on which their 

theories rest, and the power of making his statements and arguments 
transparently clear. ’ 

There is no metaphysical mist in this book, which, notwithstanding 
the gravity of its themes, is positively entertaining to one who is inter- 
ested in the ingenious problems with which skeptical philosophers seek 
to perplex Christian theists. His supplementary chapter on ‘ Evolu- 
tion” makes effective use of the fact that, despite the plausible reasonings 
on natural facts which give apparent support to the evolutionary theory, 
it utterly fails to account for the genesis of rationality, of speech, and of 
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conscience in the human race. In rejecting the creative act of God from 
its creed concerning the origin of man, it illustrates, not the wisdom of 
human reason, but the blinding effects of human unbelief. In this un- 
believing age, with its multitude of scholarly, subtle, hair-splitting met- 
aphysicians and scientific students, who abuse their splendid gifts and 
great attainments by devoting them to a professedly rational but really 
Quixotic attempt to overthrow ‘‘the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
this vigorously written philosophical polemic deserves hearty welcome 
and extensive circulation. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By Henny Caarves Lea, Author 
of An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy, Superstition and Force, Studies in 
Church History. In three volumes, 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

That the Inquisition is a conspicuous blot on the papal scutcheon scarcely 

needs to be said. The cruel pitilessness of the spirit which it embodied 

excites the abhorrence of every humane mind, and the best defense that 
can be pleaded in its behalf is that it was more the creation of the spirit 
of its age than of the papal Church. But this plea, instead of cleansing 
the scutcheon, only deepens the blackhess that blots it, inasmuch as the 
spirit of the age which made the Inquisition possible was very largely what 
the Roman Church had made it. As Mr. Lea demonstrates in the first vol- 
ume of this great work, that Church toward the close of the twelfth cgt- 
ury was ‘‘the mistress of Christendom,” over ‘‘ the soul and conscience ” 
of which her ‘‘ empire was complete. .. . There was little that could not be 
dared or done by the commander of sucha force, whose orders were listened 
to as the oracles of God from Portugal to Palestine, and from Sicily to 

Ireland. . . . Innocent III. declared that the priestly was as superior to 

the secular as the soul of man is to his body.” And the doctors of the 

Church claimed for the pope ‘‘ that he was supreme over all the earth.” 
Had this absolute spiritual despotism been wielded with a high moral 

and religious purpose, despite its inconsistency with the spirit of the 

Gospel, it might have raised the rude peoples of that half-civilized age 

up to a higher plane of thought and action. But, as Mr. Lea proves by 

the testimony of Catholic authorities, it was used so selfishly, and for such 
depraved ends, that it drove ‘‘ whole nations to despair.” The popes 
were oppressors; the curia, the source of vileness which rendered the 
priesthood a hissing and a reproach to Christianity; the bishops were 
generally guilty of rapine, violence, and flagrant crimes; the clergy, for 
the most part, were a curse to the people under their spiritual direction. 

Here and there, it is true, a really devout priest was found protesting 

against these corruptions. Yet in 1260 Robert -Grosseteste, Bishop of 

Lincoln, gave to Innocent IV. such a description of the crimes prevalent 

among the clergy as proved the papal Church to be ‘‘an unmitigated 

curse, politically, socially, and morally.” 
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After this painfully realistic picture of the Church, Mr. Lea proceeds to 
show how her depravity begot doubt in the people respecting her doc- 
trines. Those doubts were stimulated hy the writings of Abelard and 
other scholars, Men began to ask questions, to think, to deny established 
creeds, to invent new religious theories. Thus heresy was born and schism 
promoted. Hence arose the anti-sacerdotal Cathari, a sect which multi- 
plied so rapidly that the pope felt compelled to call the sovereigns of 
Europe to join in a crusade against it. Europe was then crimsoned with 
blood shed in a long religious war, in which the battle of ‘‘ toleration 
against persecution ” was fought and lost. The Inquisition was a result of 
this crusade, 

The Inquisition was not the product of any one pope, nor of Dominic 
and his order, as is generally supposed. Rather, it was slowly evolved 
from an idea. ‘*The sin of heresy,” said Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘ separates 
man from God more than all other sins, and therefore is the worst of 
sins;” and Bishop Lucas of Tuy said, ‘* Whatever is worst in other sins 
becomes holy in comparison with the turpitude of heresy.” This idea 
was the root of the inhuman persecutions which culminated in the un- 
speakable horrors of the institution historically known as the Inquisition. 
To extirpate heresy by punishing: the heretic as guilty of the worst of 
crimes was proclaimed as a Christian duty which the papal Church en- 
joined—first on kings and magistrates. Then bishops were required to 
search out heretics and place them in the hands of the secular authorities 
for capital punishment. Next, such mendicant orders as the Franciscans 
and Dominicans were moved to stimulate the bishops to do their part in 
this inhuman work. To these succeeded inquisitors appointed by the 


pope, who gradually acquired a power before which even princes and 
bishops trembled: and finally the inquisitors were organized into tribunals 
with power to execute punishment on whomsoever they adjudged guilty 
of this so-called ‘‘ worst of sins.” The processes of this evolution from 
an idea into that concrete horror, the Inquisition, are described with pains- 
taking minuteness in Mr. Lea’s first volume, as are also the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings by which alleged heretics were accused, tried, tortured, and 


burned, 

In his second volume Mr. Lea describes the rise, progress, and decline 
of the institution in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Bohemia, etc. The 
causes which retarded or promoted its growth and which made it more ef- 
fective in one State than in another, with the gradual prevalence of ideas 
that finally undermined and destroyed it, are elaborately stated and ingenu- 
ously discussed. In doing this our author epitomizes the religious history 
of the age, bringing into view the persistent faith of the Waldenses; the 
pantheism of the ‘‘ Brethren of the Free Spirit;” the mysticism of 
‘* Friends of God,” represented in the disciples of Eckart and Tauler; the 
Hussite movement, which aimed at the reformation of the Roman Church; 
and other organizations which, being hostile to the errors and corruptions 
of the papacy, became objects of its persecuting wrath. 

The merits of this history are such as entitle its author to rank as an 
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historian with Bancroft, Motley, and Prescott. He may not: have the 
reflective tone of Bancroft, the romantic ardor of Prescott, nor Motley’s 
power of graphic delineation; nevertheless he is no mere recorder of bald 
facts, but the historian of events skillfully strung upon the ideas and 
principles from which they originated, by which they were nourished, 
and which also contained their limitations. Thus he gives his readers 
the philosophy of his historic statements, the spirit as well as the acts of 
the age. He is nota painter of scenes and portraits. Yet his scenes are 
clearly outlined, his characters tersely and effectively drawn, and by no 
means deficient in the living strength which commands the unflagging 
interest of readers. He is notably unimpassioned; therefore his style, 
though eminently clear and strong, is not rhetorical, but the expression 
of his intellectual concepts, rather than of facts transformed into pictures 
by his imagination. One may justly say of him. as Professor Shaw said 
of Bancroft, that ‘‘ unwearied and patient in research, discriminating in 
the choice of authorities, and judicious in estimating testimony, he has 
the art, the intelligence, and the tact to fuse into a vital unity the nar- 
rative so carefully gleaned.” 


Christianity in the United States, From the First Settlement Down to the Present 
Time. By Daniet Dorcuester, D.D. 8vo, pp. 795. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. $4 50. 

Dr. Dorchester has a genius for facts and statistics. He gathers them 

with untiring industry, arranges them with excellent judgment, and 

makes them eminently instructive by his logical and lucid generalizaffons, 

Being thus gifted he has produced a volume so rich in facts which repre- 

sent the past history and present status of the Christianity of our country 

that it commends itself to every intelligent Christian, and especially to 
writers and clergymen, as one of the requisites of a good library—a book 
for reference and for reading which one would not willingly do without. 

In its plan it is comprehensive, beginning with ‘*‘ The Colonial Era,” and 

proceeding to ‘‘ The National Era,” from 1776 to the present time. In 

describing the former, our author treats of the earliest efforts of both 

Protestant and Roman Catholic settlers and communities, of their action 

in Church and State, of their religious life, customs, and missions, The 

‘‘morals” of the era are also faithfully portrayed, as is also the provision 

made by Protestantism for both common school and collegiate education. 
With similar fullness of treatment Dr. Dorchester discusses the 

growth of the Churches and of religious ideas in the period immediately 
following the Revolution. The inauguration of ‘‘ The Revival Era,” in the 
dawn of the present century, with its effect on the religious thought, 
the life, and the morals of the nation, is fully and ably narrated. Nor does 
he fail to emphasize the story of the great missionary organizations and 
the ethical reforms which were the outgrowths of the life so deeply inten- 
sified by the revival spirit. In his record of the events which marked the 
period between 1850 and 1887 he takes especial note of the comparative 
growth of Romanism and Protestantism. Concerning Mormonism, social- 
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ism, scientific skepticism, and kindred antichristian errors he writes with 
sufficient fullness, The statistical part of his book is of uncommon value, 
and is evidently the fruit of a patient, painstaking industry of which few 
writers can boast. Viewed as a history of the religious progress of the 
United States it assuredly has no rival, and must be hailed as the worthy 
successor to Dr. Baird’s now obsolete Religion in America. As to the 
accuracy of its figures and statements, the spirit of candor and fairness 
which animates its pages is a guarantee that its author aims to make 
them as near the exact truth as the authorities within his reach permitted. 
To affirm the absolute correctness of all its details would be claiming a 
degree of perfection unattainable by any human historian, Of its essen- 
tial accuracy, however, we need not doubt. 

The style of this volume is clear, plain, and vigorous, It is character- 
ized by a spirit of judicial calmness which begets the reader’s confidence, 
causing him to feel that the purpose of the author is to state facts, not as 
a partisan, but impartially and fairly. As a contribution to the religious 
history of our country it is entitled toa high rank. This, with its literary 
merit, should and probably will command for it a wide circulation, not in 
our own Church alone, but also in other denominations and among the 
reading community generally. 

My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By W. P. Frit, R.A., Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, ete., ete. 12mo, pp. 508. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Mr. Frith’s superior skill as an artist, especially as a painter of modern 
life subjects, brought him into friendly acquaintanceship with many of 
the most distinguished men and women of the present century. So high 
was his reputation as an artist that the queen of England selected him 
to paint ‘‘ The Marriage of the Prince of Wales.” This difficult task 
he executed with such ability that it was highly satisfactory, not to her 
majesty alone, but also to most of the*‘numerous personages represented 
on his canvas, and to art critics generally. Many other products of his 
pencil were widely popular. In this volume he relates the story of his 
early life, and of his struggles with the hinderances which for a time 
put his mettle to severe tests, He writes with a naiveté which gives 
quite a charm to his book. His numerous anecdotes, which are largely 
original, quite piquant, and occasionally humorous, serve to illustrate 
the characters of celebrated artists, actors, statesmen, merchants, bishops, 

princes, princesses, and especially of Queen Victoria. 

It is written in a style that is plain, vigorous, and unaffected. It will 
undoubtedly find favor with all whose tastes enable them to appreciate 
and enjoy a good and sensible book. 


The Invasion of the Crimea; Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALex. WILLIAM KinGLaKe. Vol. V, From the 
Morrow of Inkerman to the Fall of Canrobert. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

The readers of Mr. Kinglake’s previous volumes have impatiently waited 

the appearance of this one, so long delayed. But his delay is their bene- 

fit, inasmuch as by it he was enabled to gain access to documents, both 
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French and Russian, not earlier accessible. Hence we have in this vol- 
ume very minute details of the siege of Sebastopol, which illustrate 
both the genius of Todleben, the Russian commander, and the heroic 
persistence of the allies. Next we have the repulse of the Russian at- 
tempt to drive the allies out of Eupatoria, and then the vexatious delay 
of the siege owing to the secret scheme of Napoleon III. to change the 
plan of attack by means of an additional force which he intended to land 
at Constantinople, and to lead in person. By concealing this scheme 
from Lord Raglan and from his own besieging army, he aeted dishonor- 
ably, and exposed the allied forces to needless perils and possible discom- 
fiture. His ill-conceived scheme failed, and General Canrobert resigned 
his command. Pelissier succeeded him, and the siege proceeded to its 
successful termination. 

What I Remember. By Tuomas ApoLpuus TroLLopgr, Author of Lindisfarn 

Chase, ete. 12mo, pp: 546. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘his is an autobiography, albeit its author declines to call it such, and 
has given it a very modest, unpretentious title. Commencing with his 
early days, spent in London, Mr. Trollope proceeds to sketch his school life 
at Winchester; his college experiences at Oxford; his long residences in 
France, Austria, and Italy; his experiences as author, newspaper corre- 
spondent, and magazine contributor; and his personal intercourse with 
the many distinguished persons whom he met. The book bristles with 
racy anecdotes. It contains exceedingly interesting and spicy remem- 
brances of such celebrities as Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, Dickegs, 
Landor, Metternich, etc. Its style, though quite gossipy, is vigorous, 


? 


lively, and graphic. It is, in truth, a very entertaining volume. 


The Life and Words of the Rev. John Knox Shaw. Discourses on Religious Sub- 
jects, and a Brief Biography. Printed for Private Distribution. 8vo, pp. 392. 
3altimore, Md.: D. H. Carroll. 

This attractive volume is a beautiful tribute of filial affection. The sons of 

Mr. Shaw, once an eloquent, devout, and honored Methodist preacher in 

the New Jersey and Newark Conferences, desiring ‘‘ to honor the memory 

of a good father,” have published this book, containing annals of his life 
and eighteen of his sermons, for distribution among their family and friends. 

The annals bring out the purity and strength of Mr. Shaw's exceptionally 

fine character, and the story of his successful labors. The sermons show 

him to have been a thoughtful, clear-minded, gentle-spirited, faithful, and 
winning preacher of the Gospel This volume honors his memory more 
effectually than a monument of costliest marble. 


Grace Magnified. Tncidents in the Life, Ministry, Experiences, and Travels of 
William Garritson Browning, of the New York Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 12mo, pp. 451. New York: Palmer & Hughes. 

This is the autobiography of an earnest, devout, progressive, and suc- 

eessful minister of the Lord Jesus. It abounds in incident, is animated 

by a manly, independent, ethical and Christian spirit, and is fitted to stim- 
ulate the zeal of all who have te work for God and humanity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Principles of Church Government. With Special Application to the Polity of Epis- 
copal Methodism, and a Plan for the Reorganization of the General Conference 
into Two Distinct, Separate, and Concurrent Houses. By the late WILLIAM 
H. Perrine, D.D. Arranged and edited, with a Life Story and a Review of 
the Lay Delegation Movement in the Methodist Episcopal Church, by JamMgs M. 
Ports, D.D. 12mo, pp. 313. New York: Phillips & Hunt. $1 25. 

Dr. Perrine gave much and close thought to the question of how to reach the 
best possible results from the right of laymen to membership in our General 
Conference. To his mind it was clear that a concurrent house of lay del- 
egates is not merely desirable, but a necessary condition to the attainment 
of such results. In this volume the grounds of his opinion are very fully 
and ably set forth. The question is one on which ‘‘much may be said 
on both sides ;” and, since it is likely to be considered by the coming Gen- 
eral Conference, the members elect of that body will do well to study Dr. 
Perrine’s arguments, These may not be convincing to all, because their 
ground is the very general conviction of statesmen, that in civil govern- 
ments two legislative bodies are necessary to the liberty and highest good 
of the people. But this fact loses much of its force with those who per- 
ceive only a very incomplete analogy between the legislation required by 
a State and that needed by a Church organized on the voluntary princi- 
ple, as ours is. Similarly, others will note that the difference between the 
hierarchical spirit of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the lack of 
priestly assumption in our own Church weakens the force of Dr. Perrine’s 
plea for separate houses based on the polity of the former. Our ministers 
and laymen, it will be said, are brethren who recognize the New Testa- 
ment as the supreme law of the Church, and our Church legislation, there- 
fore, is mostly on questions of administyation which may be fitly arranged 
without the expensive formality of separate concurrent houses. Many, 
consequently, will be content with one house, with its power to vote sep- 
arately, as the present plan provides. All parties, however, will do well 
to consult this ably written volume, which, if it do not win them to unite 
on its theory of two separate and concurrent houses, may dispose them to 
think favorably of so widening the electoral basis that the whole Church 
may be enabled to vote for lay delegates to the General Conference. 


Mr. Absalom Billingslea and Other Georgia Folk. By RicHarp M. JOHNSTON. 
Author of Old Mark Langston, etc. With Illustrations, 12mo, pp. 414. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. d 

These sketches of queer characters speaking in the peculiar dialect of 

the South, and illustrative of the habits and manners of the agricultural 

class in Georgia during the times which preceded the Rebellion, are very 
amusing. They appear to have been drawn from life, and may therefore 

be regarded as pictures of a state of society such as cannot be found in a 

community of free men uninfluenced by the habits begotten by the owner- 

ship of slaves. 
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Women and Men. By THoMas WENTWORTH HiGGINson. 16mo, pp. 326.’ New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 

Mr. Higginson is a pleasing essayist. He touches his themes lightly, 

yet not without shedding upon them the light of common sense. His 

topics, sixty in number, relate mainly to the capacities, the duties, the 

opportunities, the influence, and the place of women in society. In his 

treatment of them he is lively, spicy, instructive, and entertaining. 


Life and Labor ; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius. By 
SaMvEL Sites, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 448. New York: Harper & Brothers, $1. 

Character. By SAMUEL SmItes, LL.D, 4to, paper. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
20 cents. 

Dr. Smiles always writes attractive, instructive, valuable books. These 

volumes, like his Self-Help, Duty, etc., are so well suited to the needs of 

young people as to merit the widest circulation possible. 


Royalized, By Reese ROCKWELL. 12mo, pp. 431. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 
$1 50. 
This is a deeply interesting temperance story, in which the situations 
are at times powerfully drawn, the various personages strongly character- 
ized, and both noble and ignoble conduct vividly illustrated. Its chief 
defect is, that its dialogues are not always in keeping with the ages and 
environments of the speakers. Nevertheless, it is so attractive as a whole 
that few will begin to read it without being lured on to its final page. 
Golden Opportunities in Every-Day Life. By Mrs.C.H. Mretrcatr. 12mo, pp. 258. 
90 cents. a 
Sailor-Boy Bob. By Rev. Epwarp A. Rand. 12mo, pp. 367. $1 25. 
Thoughts of My Dumb Neighbors. By Mary E. BamMrorp. 12mo, pp. 132. 170 cts 
Lost on An Island. By Mrs. Vireixia C. Pugeus. 12mo, pp.216. 80 cents. 
These books are all well written, and adapted to the needs of youthful 
readers. Their moral tone is good. They combine instruction with 
pleasing narrative, and are excellent additions to the list of volumes from 
which purchasers for Sunday-school libraries may judiciously select. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati : Cranston & Stowe. 


The Art Journal for March. Quarto. London: J. S. Virtue & Co. New York: 
International News Company. 

This number of the Art Journal contains a critique on the paintings of 

J. 8. Sargent; ‘‘ Notes on Japan and its Art Wares;” ‘‘Grey’s Inn;” 

‘*Landscape in America;” ‘‘A Royal Museum;” ‘The Sadne;” ‘A 

Summer Voyage;” and ‘‘ A Memorial Catalogue.” All elegantly and pro- 

fusely illustrated, 


The Colonel's Money. By Lucy C. Line, Author of Joe’s Opportunity, etc. ITllus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 393. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a delightful story for young people, describing the experiences 

of an American girl among her English relations when, as the heir to her 

uncle’s estate, she was placed under their care as required by the provisions 

of the testator’s will. It is well written, and its moral tone is excellent. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT.* 


I, TIME AND PLACE, 





(1) Newtown Centre, Mass......... vecececeseeeMay 22—June 12, 
(2) Philadelphia (P rotestant Episcopal Divinity School). .June 13 July 3. 
(Ry SIMOOONES OF YI cin ca pans 4000008 o0a0<<0 July 26-August 15. 
(4) Chicago (Evanston) Cobb eb eeeeseberesoces August 16-September 5. 


ltemark 1, There will be held two schools at Chautauqua, N. Y., the first July 5-July 25; 
the second, July 26-August 15 

Remark 2. Each school will continue this summer three full weeks ; this makes it possible 
ty avoid ove rlap ping; it also enables men who so desire to attend two or even more schools. 
Several have already indicated their purpose to attend five of the six schools. 

Remark 3. The Principal will be in attendance upon each of the six schools (except the 
Southern), from the first hour to the last. 


II, INSTRUCTORS. 
Arrangements have thus far been completed with the following gentlemen : 


Cuas. Roros Brown, Ph,D., Newton Centre, Mass, WaLtace W. Lovesoy Philadelp! iia, Pa, 








8. Burxuam, D.D., Hamiltor > & a D. A. wor a Allegheny City, Pa, 
(;vorGe 8. Burroucus, Ph. D,, Amherst, Mass, J. F. MeCuxby, Ph.D,, Toronto, Canuda, 
James A. Craia, Ph. D., Cincinnati, O. WwW. W. Mc uae D. o, ; tam pden City, Va. 

C, K. CRANDALL, M.A., New Haven, Conn, Ira M. Prick, Ph, Morgan Park, : 
Anous J. Crawrorp, Theol. Sem., Alexandria, Va. James M eae Unive sity of Virginia, Va, 
Epwanp L. Curtis, Ph. D., Chicago, TIL. J. RK, Sampty, Louisvi te, Ky. 

Wittiam Kt. Hareer, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn,  “Georce H. 8. noppe, Ph D., Columbus, O, 
tonert F. Harever, Ph D., New Haven, Conn Barnard C. Tayior, M.A., "ah Pa. 
Hexmann V. Hitprecut, Ph.D., Philade!phia, Pa, M. 8 Terxy, D.D,, Evanston 

Cuarces Hoxsweit, Evanston, Il. Revere F, Weipner, D.D., hock Island, Ill. 


Joun G, Lansine, D.D., New Brunswick, N. J. 


III. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

I. Beginners’ Some (section 1.) Three hours a day—Lessons I.-X XXII. of Jutro- 
ductory : Vet hod 
Beginners? Course (section 2), Three hours a day—Lessons I.-X XV. of /atrodue- 
tory Hebrew Method. 

111. Reviewers’ Course, Three hours a day ~(1) for study of text and grammar; 

2) for exercises, English into Hebrew, ete. ; (3) forsight-reading. Lessons XXVIL-L, 
of Lutroductory Hebrew Method, % 

IV. First Advanced Course. Three hours a day—(1) for critical translation of 1 Sam- 
uel; (2) Hebrew grammar, etymology, and accents ; (8) sight-reading in 2 Samuel and 
Kings, 

V. Second Advanced Course, Three hours a day—(1) for critical translation of 
portions ot poetry or p em (in each school of a different portion); (2) tor Hebrew 
syntax; (3) for sight-reading in Chronicles, Psalms, Eoclesiastes, etc. 

VI. Cognate Courses. (1) Assyrian for beginners rs; (2) Assyrian for advanced students ; 
(3) Arabic for beginners ; (4) Arabic for advanced students ; (5) Aramaic; (6) Syriac ; 
(7) Ethiopie; but no class i in a cognate language will be organize sd in any school un- 
less four applications for such a class are received by the Principal thirty days before 
the opening of the particular school for which application is made. 

Remark. ‘There will be eighteen full days of work—fifty-four exercises in each (Hebrew) 
course ; no half-holiday on Saturday, 

IV. EXPENSES. 

Board and room may be had at the various schools at prices rafiging from $3 50 per week 
upward, Full details concerning cost of oe at each school will be given in the de- 
scriptive pamphlet, No tuition fee will be charged; there will be, however, an incidental 
fee of five dollars to assist in paying local and advertising expenses. 

Vv. IN GENERAL. 
(1) Each school will begin at 9 A. M. of the day appointed ; attendance upon the work of 


the first hour is essential. 
(2) A detailed statement of the classes, instruction, expenses, etc., in each school will be 


published March 20, and may be obtained by addressing the Principal of Schools, 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, New Haven, Conn. 


Final arrangements lave not, in the case of every item, been made. There 1s, there- 
fore, a possibility that some slight changes nv be made from the details here announced, 
3 





REVIVAL WORK. 


We wish to call attention to certain helps for such work, and among them we 
consider the cheap and concise leaflet tract as not the least means of promoting 
a genuine work of grace. 

We will be pleased to send free to any one our new and very complete Tract 
Catalogue, by which any one can make suitable selection, as the catalogue is 
arranged to show at a glance what you need. We give below the order of sub- 
jects. prices, etc.: 
] I By 
Tracts. Pages. Price. Mul. 
1. For the Unawakened See 480 $0 32 $0 36 
2. For Unawakened Young People 24 300 20 23 

Invitations and Examples for the Unawakened.... 42 285 19 

Warnings for the Unawakened. 29 210 14 

. For Inquirers 3 405 27 
. For Young C 2 300 
- For Christiam......;. . 1,245 

For Minis easy : 450 

. For Church Offi ek Ge 45 
. Systematic Beneficence ‘ 255 
1. Methodist Usages and Economy 2 450 
2. On Missionary Work 330 
i EN at he iruos dda wne bode ddene ces eens 210 
. On Sunday school Work ¥ 1,500 
5. For Distribution in Sunday 2,100 
. On Sabbath Keeping... ‘ 240 
. Social Duties and Privileyes... 900 

oe Ee reer Tree 210 

Doctrinal. .... 875 

. Ottice and Work of Christ 300 

1. On Sanctification 210 
22. On the Lord’s Suppe ane 75 
830 

630 

180 

30 

For Backsliders : 3 30 
Temperance Narrative 5G 1.395 

9. On Temperance ne ‘ 845 
165 

60 

150 
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The three following tracts are particularly good, and well adapted to promote 
revivals 
1, Prayer for Revivals. By Bishop Fowler. 16 pp. 2 cents. 
2. First Words to a Probationer. By J.T. Crane, D.D. 24 pp. 3 cents. 
8. Getting Saved. By Mark Guy Pearse. 20 pp. 3 cents, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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From among the Many Valuable Books Suitable to Aid in 
Revival Work, we Mention only a Few: 


Revival and After the Revival, The. By J. H. Vincent. Square 18mo. 40 cents. 

Religion of the Family. By the Rev. I. W. Wiley, D.D. 16mo. 90 cents. 

Religion, Philosophy of. By T. Dick, LL.D. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Religion Recommended to Youth. By Mrs. Thayer. 24mo. 25 cents. 

Christian Work and Consolation. The Problem of an Effective and Happy Life. 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D. 12mo. $1. 

Christian's Pattern; or, a Treatise on the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
a Kempis. 24mo,. 35 cents. 

Christian Student. By the Rev. Edward Otheman. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Christians and the Theater. By the Rev. J. M. Buckley. 12mo. 170 cents. 

Soul Winner, The. A Sketch of Facts and Incidents in the Life and Labors of 
Edmund J. Yard, for Sixty-three Years a ‘Class-Leader” and Hospital- 
Visitor in Philadelphia. By his sister, Mrs. Mary D. James. With an In- 
troduction by D. P. Kidder, D.D. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Christianity, Central Idea of. By Bishop J.T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo. 
$1 25. 

Dying Saviour and the Gypsy Girl. By Marie Sibee. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Early Choice, The. A Book for Daughters. By W. K. Tweedie, D.D. LIllus- 
trated. l6mo. $1. 

Early Crowned. A Memoir of Mary E. North. 16mo. 90 cents. 

Fletcher, John, Life of. By the Rev. Joseph Benson. 12mo. $1. 

Higher Life, Sermons on the. By L. R. Dunn, D.D. Portrait, 12mo. $1 50. 

Holy Living, Rules for, By the Rev. Robert Newstead. 72mo. 15 cents. 

Law’s Serious Call. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Love Enthroned; or, Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By Daniel Steele, D.D. 
12mo. $1 25. 

Man (The) With the White Hat; or, The Story of an Unknown Mission. By 
C. R. Parsons. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Bramwell, William, Memoir of the Life and Ministry of. By James Sigston. 
18mo, 40 cents. 

Hester Ann Rogers, Life of. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Converted Collier, The. By R. C. Morgan. 18mo. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
45 cents, 

Converted Infidel. By the Rev. John Scarlett. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Carvosso, William. A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wise, D.D. 16mo. $1. 

Carvosso, William, A Memoir of. Sixty Years a Class-Leader in the Wesleyan 
Connection. Written by himself, and edited by his son. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Village Blacksmith ; or, Piety and Usefulness Exemplified in a Memoir of Samuel 
Hick. By James Everett. 18mo. 60 cents. 

Ouseley, Gideon, Life of. By William Arthur. 12mo. #1. 

Ouseley, Rev. Gideon, Memoir of. By W. Reilly. 18mo. 55 cents. 

Path of Life; or, Sketches of the Way to Glory and Immortality. By Daniel 
Wise, D.D. 16mo. 85 cents. 

Wall’s End Miner; or, A Brief Memoir of the Life of William Crister. By the 
Rev. J. Everett. 18mo. 40 cents, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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NEW WORK BY REV. J. H. VINCENT, LL.D. 


THE MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN H. VINCENT, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
12mo, cloth.. 


SYLLABUS. 

“The Three Schools,” ‘The School and the Church,” “The School and the 
Home,” “The Organization,” “The Superintendent,” “The Teacher,” * The 
Normal Class,” “The Institute,” “The Teachers’ Meeting,” “The Teacher at 
Work,” “The Lesson Review,” “Gradation,” “The Primary Class,” “The Senior 
Classes,’ “The Lessons,” “The Week-Day Power,’ “The Country Sunday- 


school,” and Appendices. 


REVIEWS FROM ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 

“Tt will generally be conceded that Dr. Vincent kn 8 how to write about 
Sunday-schools. He has made tle matter a study for years, aud has had, prob- 
ably, a wider experience in Sunduy-school work than any other man of the pres- 
ent age. . . . It is a book for the times, for there is no department of work, just 
now, more important than Sunday-school work.”— Christian Commonwealth, June 
23, 1887. 

“Dr. Vincent has prepared a manual that covers the whole ground, and treats 
it alike with masculine good sense and in a deep spiritual tone.”—C hristian 
Leader. 

“Superintendents and teachers of every denomination will find the book 
crammed with valuable hints and outlines of plans which, if carried into effect, 
will make Sunday-schools much more efficient, and the teaching much less super- 
ficial than the author believes too much of it, unfortunately, is."—Zvho, June 23, 
1887. 

“A book more crammed with sound, practical suggestions we have never seen; 
freshness and force mark every page, and one marvels at the comprehensiveness 
with which every aspect of Sunday-school work is treated. Stnday-schools 
worked on such lines as Dr. Vincent delineates, and possessed of the fervor and 
spiritual power for which he pleads, cannot fail to be instrumental in effecting 
great and gracious results. Superintendents, teachers, and pastors, and indeed 
all concerned in the religious welfare of the young, should read this book; they 
— Christian. 


will find it stimulating and refreshing from every point of view.’ 
“Superintendents and teachers onght to read this book, and have a series of 
conferences on the points it suggests.”— Baptist Magazine, August, 1887. 
“ Pithy and practical, this work should be read by all interested in Sunday- 
school work.”—Non-conformist and Independent, July 21, 1887. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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NEW BUDKS. 


——$ <6 


Golden Opportunities in Every-day Life. 
By Mrs. C. H. Metcalf. 12mo. 90 cents, 


A story well told, having for its object the development of true Christian character— 
the manifestation of kind, true, and faithful helpfulness in every-day life. 
The boys and girls of this story are worthy models for all young people. 


Sailor-Boy Bob, 
By Edward A. Rand. 12mo, Cloth. $1 25. 


Here is another of Mr. Rand’s taking stories for boys, full of thrilling adventure, 
heroic deeds, noble examples of Christian fortitude amid most adverse circumstances, 
and the sure reward of honor and blessing. 

Our young readers will be puzzled as to which of the three most prominent characters, 
Bob, Ralph, and Alma, Bob’s sister, on whom to bestow their praise, and imitate their 
virtues, 

Mr. Rand is author of that series of stories so popular among the young folks, and 
finding a place in so many homes, and in so many Sunday-schools, called 


Up-the-Ladder Club Series, 
By E. A. Rand. 5 vols. 12mo. $6 25. 


Sold singly, if desired, as follows: 

Round One, Play. The Knights of the White Shield. $1 25. 
Round Two, School. The School in the Light-House. $1 25. 
Round Three. Work. Yard-Stick and Scissors. $1 25. 
Round Four. Vacution. The Camp at Surf Bluff. $1 25. 
Round Five. Manhood. Out of the Breakers. $1 25. 


Life’s Golden Morning; Its Promise and Its Perils. 


By Rev. Henry Tuckley. 12mo. $1. 
A series of Sabbath evening lectures to young people, with introduction by Bishop 
J. M. Walden. 


Royalized. 
By Reese Rockwell. 12mo. $1 50. 


This book forcibly sets forth the value and duty of obeying the fifth commandment 
in the face of every possible difficulty. A revival of old-fashioned family government 
is much needed nowadays, and this work will contribute much toward that end.: 


Some Remarkable Women. 
By Daniel Wise, D.D. e $1. 


Self-Reliance Encouraged, 
By James Porter, D.D. $1. 
A book for young ladies. 
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KIRK MUNROE 


Author of Derrick Sterling, Flamingo Feather, ete. 
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4, ENG ae re R, N. BALLANTYNE, 


Author of Dog Crusoe, Gorilla liunters, etc. 
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MRS, J. H. WALWORTH 


Author of Southern Silhouettes. 


(Se » MBS. MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


Author ot Among the Thorns, ete. 


KARL ATHEBTOR, 


Ww writer. 


“DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. 


Bishop H. W. WARREN, Dr. JOHN HALL, 
Dr. ABEL STEVENS, EDITH M, THOMAS, 
Prof, HENRY DRUMMOND, Mrs. MARY A, P, STANSBURY, 


and many other well-known writers. 


950 Stories and Sketches. 600 Brief Articles, 
THE ORGAN OF THE OXFORD LEAGUE. 


Programmes and Plans for Young People’s Societies, 
"ivy weer. DL 50 PHR YHAR. recites. 
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